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CELL PROLIFERATION-RET ,ATED POT . VPP- PTIDES AND f TS ES THEREFOR 

Backgroun d of the Invention 
This invention relates to the field of transgenic plants. 

As some of the major human staples, monocot plants such as rice, corn, and wheat 
have been a target of genetic engineering for higher yields and resistance to diseases, 
pests, and environmental stresses of various kinds. The timing of the transition from 
vegetative growth to flowering, for example, is an important step in plant development 
that determines the quality and quantity of most crop species by affecting the balance 
between vegetative and reproductive growth. Therefore, control of flowering time in 
genetically engineered cereal crops is important in agriculture. Knowledge of the 
proteins and molecular interactions associated with cell cycle processes, development, 
and stress response in monocot plants, such as rice, could lead to important applications 
in agriculture. Modulation of these interactions may be exploited to effect changes in 
plant development or growth that would result in increased crop yield and, in addition, 
may be used to increase tolerance to environmental stress conditions. 

Similarly, the development of plant organs (e.g., root and stem), and the ability of 
a plant to respond to stress and to defend itself from insects and pathogens are likewise 
important targets for genetic engineering. Genes encoding proteins involved in the plant 
response to pathogens are important to agriculture, as their discovery may allow genetic 
manipulation of crops to obtain plants with enhanced or reduced disease resistance. 

Thus, there is a need to identify proteins that are involved in plant growth 
(including cell cycle and senescence), plant development, and plant responses to stress. 
Knowledge of the interactions of such proteins will allow opportunities to produce 
enhanced food crops. 



Summary of the Invention 
The invention provides proteins and nucleic acid molecules encoding such 
proteins that are involved in the control and regulation of plant maturation and 
development, including proliferation, senescence, disease-resistance, stress-resistance, 
and differentiation. The invention provides compositions comprising at least one of the 
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proteins described herein, as well as methods for using the proteins disclosed herein to 
affect plant maturation, development, and responses to stress. 

Li one aspect, the invention provides an isolated nucleic acid molecule encoding a 
cell proliferation-related polypeptide, wherein the polypeptide binds to a fragment of a 
protein selected from the group consisting of OsE2Fl, Os018989-4003, OsE2F2, 
OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADS8, ' 
OsMADSS, OsMADSS, OsMADSIS, OsHOS59, OsGF14-c, OsDADl, Os006819-2510 
OsCRTC, OsSGTl, OsERP, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, and OsCAA90866. In certain 
embodiments, the isolated nucleic acid molecule is derived from rice (i.e., Oryza satim). 
In certain embodiments, the invention provides an isolated nucleic acid molecule 
comprising a nucleotide sequence substantially similar to the nucleotide sequence of the 
nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell proliferation-related polypeptide of the invention. 

In certain embodiments, the protein consists of an amino acid sequence selected 
from a sequence shown in Figure 7. In some embodiments, the nucleic acid molecule 
comprises or consists of the nucleic acid sequence of a sequence selected from the group 
consisting of a sequence shown in Figure 8, Figure 9, Figure 10, Figure 11, Figure 12, 
Figure 13, Figure 14, Figure 15, or Figure 16. 

In certain embodiments, a cell introduced with a nucleic acid molecule of the 
invention has a different cell proliferation rate as compared to a cell not introduced with 
20 the nucleic acid molecule. 

In another aspect, the invention features a polypeptide encoded by the nucleic 
acid molecule of the invention. 

In yet another aspect, the invention features an isolated cell prohferation-related 
polypeptide, wherein the polypeptide binds to a fragment of a protein selected from the 
group consisting of OsE2Fl, Os018989-4003, OsE2F2, OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, 
OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADSS, OsMADS3, OsMADS5, ' 
OSMADS15, OsHOS59, OsGF14-c, OsDADl, Os0068 19-2510, OsCRTC, OsSGTl 
OSPN31085, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, and OsCAA90866. In some embodiments, 
the invention features an isolated polypeptide comprising or consisting of an amino acid 
sequence substantially similar to the amino acid sequence of an isolated cell proliferation- 
related polypeptide of the invention. 
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In yet another aspect, the invention features an expression cassette comprising a 
nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell proUferation-related polypeptide of the invention, 
hi certain embodiments, the expression cassette further comprises a regulatory element 
such that the cell proliferation-related polypeptide is expressed by a host cell comprising 
the expression cassette. Li certain embodiments, the invention features a host cell 
comprising the expression cassette. In further embodiments, the invention features a 
transgenic plant comprising the expression cassette. 

In another aspect, the invention features a method for modulating the proliferation 
of a plant cell comprising introducing an isolated nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell 
proliferation-related polypeptide into the plant cell, wherein the polypeptide binds to a 
fragment of a protein selected from the group consisting of OsE2Fl, OsOl 8989^003, 
OsE2F2, OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADSS, 
OSMADS3, OsMADSS, OsMADS15, OsHOS59, OsGF14-c, OsDADl, Os006819-2510, 
OsCRTC, OsSGTl, OsERP, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, and OsCAA90866, wherein 
15 the polypeptide is expressed by the cell. 

In yet another aspect, the invention features a method for modulating the 
proliferation of a plant cell comprising introducing an isolated nucleic acid molecule 
encoding a cell protiferation-related polypeptide into the plant cell, wherein the 
polypeptide binds to a fragment of a protein selected from the group consisting of 
OsE2Fl, Os018989-4003, OsE2F2, OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, 
OSMADS6, OsFDRMADSS, OsMADS3, OsMADS5, OsMADS15, OsHOS59, OsGF14- 
c, OsDADl, Os006819-2510, OsCRTC, OsSGTl, OsERP, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, 
and OsCAA90866, wherein the polypeptide is expressed by the cell. 

In another aspect, the invention features a method for modulating the proliferation 
of a plant cell comprising introducing an isolated nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell 
proliferation-related polypeptide into the plant cell, wherein the polypeptide binds to a 
fragment of a protein selected from the group consisting of OsE2Fl, OsOl 8989-4003, 
OsE2F2, OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADSS, 
OsMADSS, OsMADSS, OsMADS15, OsHOS59, OsGF14-c, OsDADl, Os006819-2510, 
OsCRTC, OsSGTl, OsERP, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, and OsCAA90866, wherein 
expression of the polypeptide encoded by the nucleic acid molecule is reduced in the cell. 
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Brief Description of the Drawing s 
Figure 1 is a schematic representation of the interactions between various, non- 
limiting, cell proliferation-related proteins of the invention. Arrows indicate interaction 
direction between DNA binding domain fused proteins (thick lined boxes or ovals) and 
activation domain fused proteins. Dotted boxes indicate previously published 
interactions. Ovals rather than boxes indicate that a protein fused to the DNA binding 
domain did not interact with other proteins. Circular arrows depict self-interactions. 
Dotted lines indicate amino acid similarity between proteins. Box colors denote 
functional classification: Purple, cell cycle; blue, development; rose, biotic stress; 
orange, abiotic stress; green, chloroplast; black, undefined role. (Note that included 
herewith is a small, color version of this figure, as well as a larger, black and white 
version of this figure). 

Figure 2 is a schematic representation of the interactions between various, non- 
limiting, cell proliferation-related proteins of the invention. Arrows indicate interaction 
direction between DNA binding domain fused proteins (thick lined boxes or ovals) and 
activation domain fused proteins. Dotted boxes indicate previously published 
interactions. Ovals rather than boxes indicate that a protein fused to the DNA binding 
domain did not interact with other proteins. Circular arrows depict self-interactions. 
Dotted lines indicate amino acid similarity between proteins. Box colors denote 
functional classification: Purple, cell cycle; blue, development; rose, biotic stress; 
orange, abiotic stress; green, chloroplast; black, undefined role. 

Figure 3A is a schematic representation showing an amino acid alignment of 
various, non-limiting, cell proliferation-related proteins of the inventin. 

Figure 3B is a schematic representation showing a phylogenetic tree of the 
proteins whose amino acid sequences are aligned in Figure 3 A. 

Figure 4 is a schematic representation of the interactions between various, non- 
limiting, cell proliferation-related proteins of the invention. Arrows indicate interaction 
direction between DNA binding domain fused proteins (thick lined boxes or ovals) and 
activation domain fused proteins. Dotted boxes indicate previously published 
interactions. Ovals rather than boxes indicate that a protein fused to the DNA binding 
domain did not interact with other proteins. Circular arrows depict self-interactions. 
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Dotted lines indicate amino acid similarity between proteins. Box colors denote 
functional classification: Purple, cell cycle; blue, development; rose, biotic stress; 
orange, abiotic stress; green, chloroplast; black, undefined role. 

Figure 5 is a schematic representation of the interactions between various, non- 
5 hmiting, cell proliferation-related proteins of the invention. Arrows indicate interaction 
direction between DNA binding domain fused proteins (thick lined boxes or ovals) and 
activation domain fused proteins. Dotted boxes indicate previously published 
interactions. Ovals rather than boxes indicate that a protein fused to the DNA binding 
domain did not interact with other proteins. Circular arrows depict self-interactions. 
10 Dotted lines indicate amino acid similarity between proteins. Box colors denote 
functional classification: Purple, cell cycle; blue, development; rose, biotic stress; 
orange, abiotic stress; green, chloroplast; black, undefined role. 

Figure 6 is a schematic representation of the interactions between various, non- 
limiting, cell proliferation-related proteins of the invention. Arrows indicate interaction 
15 direction between DNA binding domain fused proteins (thick lined boxes or ovals) and 
activation domain fused proteins. Dotted boxes indicate previously published 
interactions. Ovals rather than boxes indicate that a protein fused to the DNA binding 
domain did not interact with other proteins. Circular arrows depict self-interactions. 
Dotted lines indicate amino acid similarity between proteins. Box colors denote 
functional classification: Purple, cell cycle; blue, development; rose, biotic stress; 
orange, abiotic stress; green, chloroplast; black, undefined role. 

Figure 7 lists the amino acid sequences of the target proteins (Le„ "bait" proteins) 
used in the present invention in single letter code (with the amino-terminal M being 
amino acid no. 1, and the * being the stop signal). 

Figure 8 lists the nucleotide sequences encoding the proteins identified in 
Example L 

Figure 9 lists the nucleotide sequences encoding the proteins identified in 
Example B. 

Figure 10 lists the nucleotide sequences encoding the proteins identified in 
30 Example IB. 
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Figure 1 1 lists the nucleotide sequences encoding the proteins identified in 
Example IV. 

Figure 12 lists the nucleotide sequences encoding the proteins identified in 
Example V. 

5 Figure 13 lists the nucleotide sequences encoding the proteins identified in 

Example VI. 

Figure 14 lists the nucleotide sequences encoding the proteins identified in 
Example VBL 

Figure 15 lists the nucleotide sequences encoding the proteins identified in 
10 Example VBL 

Figure 16 lists the nucleotide sequences encoding the proteins identified in 
Example IX. 
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Detailed De scription of the Preferred Embodiments 
All of the patents (including published patent applications) and publications 
(including GenBank sequence references), which are cited herein reflect the knowledge 
in the art and are hereby incorporated by reference in entirety to the same extent as if 
each were specifically stated to be incorporated by reference. Any inconsistency between 
these patents and publications and the present disclosure shall be resolved in favor of the 
present disclosure. 

This invention stems from the recognition that proteins that participate in plant 
cell proliferation, including those proteins involved in cell cycle regulation, plant 
development, stress response (both biotic and abiotic), and senescence, may be targets for 
genetic manipulation or for compounds that modify their level or activity, thereby 
modulating the proliferation of the plant cell. The identification of genes encoding these 
proteins in rice allows for the development of methods for controlling plant growth and 
proliferation. For example, methods for controlling cell proliferation and differentiation 
can facilitate or retard plant development and promote regeneration. Similarly, methods ' 
for controlling stress response can facilitate plant responses and endurance to abiotic 
stress (e.g., temperature or salinity) or biotic stress (e.g., pathogen infection). Such 
methods may involve the application of compounds to crops or the engineering of plants 
in which the level and/or activity of a plant cell proliferation protein is modulated for a 
time and under conditions sufficient to modify or control cell proliferation. 

In one aspect, the invention provides an isolated nucleic acid molecule encoding a 
cell proliferation-related polypeptide, wherein the polypeptide binds to a fragment of a 
protein selected from the group consisting of OsE2Fl, OsO 18989-4003, OsE2F2, 
OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADS8, 
OsMADS3, OsMADS5, OsMADS15, OsHOS59, OsGF14-c, OsDADl, Os0068 19-25 10, 
OsCRTC, OsSGTl, OsERP, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, and OsCAA90866. In certain 
embodiments, the isolated nucleic acid molecule is derived from rice (Le., Oryza sativa). 

The invention encompasses isolated nucleic acid molecule or protein (or 
polypeptide) compositions. As used herein, an "isolated" nucleic acid molecule or an 
"isolated" protein is a nucleic acid molecule or a protein, respectively, that is 
substantially free from components that normally accompany or interact with it in nature. 
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It should be noted that a nucleic acid molecule or protein is isolated as used in accordance 
with the invention even if it is not alone but, rather, surrounded by other molecules, so 
long as those molecules are not molecules which normally accompany or interact with 
the isolated nucleic acid molecule or protein in nature. For example, a gene from a wheat 
5 cell is isolated if it is expressed in a non-wheat plant cell {e.g., a rice cell). 

An "isolated" or "purified" nucleic acid molecule or protein, or biologically active 
portion thereof, is substantially free of other cellular material, or culture medium when 
produced by recombinant techniques, or substantially free of chemical precursors or other 
chemicals when chemically synthesized. In certain embodiments, an "isolated" nucleic 
10 acid is free of sequences (e.g., protein encoding sequences) that naturally flank the 
nucleic acid (/.<?., sequences located at the 5' and 3' ends of the nucleic acid) in the 
genomic DNA of the organism from which the nucleic acid is derived. For example, in 
various embodiments, the isolated nucleic acid molecule can contain less than about 5 kb, 
4 kb, 3 kb, 2 kb, 1 kb, 0.5 kb, or 0.1 kb of nucleotide sequences that naturally flank the 
15 nucleic acid molecule in genomic DNA of the cell from which the nucleic acid is derived. 
A protein that is substantially free of cellular material includes preparations of protein or 
polypeptide having less than about 30%, 20%, 10%, or 5%, (by dry weight) of 
contaminating protein. When the protein of the invention, or biologically active portion 
thereof, is recombinantly produced, culture medium represents less than about 30%, 20%, 
10%, or 5% (by dry weight) of chemical precursors or non-protein of interest chemicals. 

As used herein, by a "cell proliferation-related polypeptide", is meant a protein or 
polypeptide (note that these two terms are used interchangeably throughout) that is 
involved with cell proliferation, particularly plant cell proliferation. Such a polypeptide 
may be involved in the increase in cell proliferation; conversely, such a polypeptide may 
be involved^ the abrogation of cell proliferation. Moreover, the polypeptide may be 
involved in cell proliferation only, for example, when the cell is exposed to a stress (e.g., 
biotic or abiotic). In addition, the polypeptide may be involved in cell proliferation only 
when the cell is differentiating or developing. A "cell proliferation-related polypeptide" 
of the invention is identified by the ability of an increase or decrease in the level of 
expression of such a polypeptide in a cell to modulate the rate of that cell's proliferation, 
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whether alone or together with some other stimuli (e.g., presence of growth factor, 
presence of stress). 

As used herein, by the term, "binds" means that a cell proliferation-related 
polypeptide preferentially interacts with a stated target molecule. In some embodiments, 
that interaction allows a biological read-out (e.g., a positive in the yeast two-hybrid 
system). In some embodiments, that interaction is measurable (e.g., a K D of at least 10" 5 
M). 

The present inventors have isolated, cloned and characterized rice (O. sativa)- 
derived cDNAs encoding plant proteins that interact with OsE2Fl, Os018989-4003, 
OsE2F2, OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADS8, 
OsMADS3, OsMADS5, OsMADS15, OsHOS59, OsGF14-c, OsDADl, Os0068 19-25 10, 
OsCRTC, OsSGTl, OsERP, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, and OsCAA90866 in the 
yeast two-hybrid system. 

The yeast two-hybrid system is a well known system which is based on the 
finding that most eukaryotic transcription activators are modular (see, e.g., Gyuris et ah, 
Cell 1993, 75: 791-803, 1993; Feys etal., EMBOJ. 20: 5400-5411, 2001 The Yeast 
Two-Hybrid System, Bartel and Fields (eds.), Oxford Press, 1997. All yeast two-hybrid 
systems use 1) a plasmid that directs the synthesis of a "bait" (a known protein which is 
brought to the yeast's DNA by being fused to a DNA binding domain), 2) one or more 
reporter genes ("reporters") with upstream binding sites for the bait, and 3) a plasmid that 
directs the synthesis of proteins fused to activation domains and other useful moieties 
("activation tagged proteins", or "prey"). 

In all of the Examples described below, an automated; high-throughput yeast two- 
hybrid assay technology (provided by Myriad Genetics Inc., Salt Lake City, UT) was 
used to search for protein interactions with the bait proteins. Briefly, the target protein 
(e.g., OsE2Fl) was expressed in yeast as a fusion to the DNA-binding domain of the 
yeast Gal4p. DNA encoding the target protein or a fragment of this protein was 
amplified from cDNA by PCR or prepared from an available clone. The resulting DNA 
fragment was cloned by ligation or recombination into a DNA-binding domain vector 
(e.g., pGBT9, pGBT.C, pAS2-l) such that an in-frame fusion between the Gal4p and 
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target protein sequences was created. The resulting construct, the target gene construct, 
was introduced by transformation into a haploid yeast strain. 

A screening protocol was then used to search the individual baits against two 
activation domain libraries of greater than five million cDNA clones of assorted peptide 
5 motifs. The libraries were derived from RNA isolated from leaves, stems, and roots of 
rice plants grown in normal conditions plus tissues from plants exposed to various 
stresses (input trait library), and from various seed stages, callus, and early and late 
panicle (output trait library). To screen, a library of activation domain fusions (Le., O. 
sativa cDNA cloned into an activation domain vector) was introduced by transformation 
10 into a haploid yeast strain of the opposite mating type. The yeast strain that carried the 
activation domain constructs contained one or more Gal4p-responsive reporter gene(s), 
whose expression can be monitored. Non-limiting examples of some yeast reporter 
strains include Y190, PJ69, and CBY14a. 

Yeast carrying the target gene construct was combined with yeast carrying the 
15 activation domain library. The two yeast strains mated to form diploid yeast and were 
plated on media that selected for expression of one or more Gal4p-responsive reporter 
genes. Thus, both hybrid proteins (Le., the target "bait" protein and the activation domain 
"prey" protein) were expressed in a yeast reporter strain where an interaction between the 
test proteins results in transcription of the reporter genes TRP1 and LEU2, allowing 
20 growth on selective memum lacking tryptophan and leucine. Colonies that arose after 

incubation were selected for further characterization. The activation domain plasmid was 
isolated from each colony obtained in the two-hybrid search. The sequence of the insert 
in this construct was obtained by the sequence analysis (e.g., Sanger's dideoxy nucleotide 
chain termination method— see Ausubel et al., Current Protocols in Molecular Binlnp v 
25 John WUey & Sons, New York, NY 1988, including updates up to 2002). Thus, the 
identity of positives obtained from these searches was determined by sequence analysis 
against proprietary and public (e.g., GenBank) nucleic acid and protein databases. 

Interaction of the activation domain fusion with the target protein was confirmed 
by testing for the specificity of the interaction. The activation domain construct was co- 
30 transformed into a yeast reporter strain with either the original target protein construct or 
a variety of other DNA-binding domain constructs. Expression of the reporter genes in 
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the presence of the target protein but not with other test proteins indicated that the 
interaction was genuine. 

To further characterize the genes encoding the interacting proteins, the gene 
sequences of the baits and preys were compared with the gene fragments represented on 
TMRTs proprietary GeneChip® Rice Genome Array (Affymetrix, Santa Clara, CA) (see 
Zhu et aL, Plant Physiol. Biochem. 39: 221-242, 2001). The rice genome array contained 
25-mer oligonucleotide probes with sequences corresponding to the 3' ends of 21,000 
predicted open reading frames found in approximately 42,000 contigs that make up the 
rice genome map (see Goff et aL, Science 296: 92-100, 2002). Sixteen different probes 
were used to measure the expression level of each gene. The sequences of the probes 
http://tmri.org/gene_exp_web/). The expression value was determined based on the 
expression level minus the noise background associated with each probe. Experiments 
included evaluating the differential gene expression fiom various plant tissues comprising 
seed, root, leaf and stem, panicle, and pollen. Gene expression was also measured in 
plants exposed to environmental cold (i.e., 14°C), osmotic pressure (growth media 
supplemented with 260 mM mannitol), drought (media supplemented with 25% 
polyethylene glycol 8000), salt (media supplemented with 150 mM NaCl), ABA- 
inducible stresses (media supplemented with 50 uM ABA; see Chen et aL, Plant Cell 14: 
559-574, 2002), infection by the fungal pathogen Magnaporthe grisea, and treatment 
with plant hormones (jasmonic acid (JA, 100 uM), gibberellin (GA3, 50 uM), and 
abscisic acid) and with herbicides (BAP (10 uM), 2,4-D, and BL2 (10 uM)). 

In certain embodiments, the invention provides an isolated nucleic acid molecule 
comprising a nucleotide sequence substantially similar to the nucleotide sequence of the 
nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell proliferation-related polypeptide of the invention. 

In a broad sense, the term "substantially similar", when used herein with respect 
to a nucleotide sequence, means a nucleotide sequence corresponding to a reference 
nucleotide sequence (/.<?., a nucleotide sequence of a nucleic acid molecule encoding a 
cell proliferation-related protein of the invention), wherein the corresponding sequence 
encodes a polypeptide having substantially the same structure as the polypeptide encoded 
by the reference nucleotide sequence. In some embodiments, the substantially similar 
nucleotide sequence encodes the polypeptide encoded by the reference nucleotide 
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sequence (Le., although the nucleotide sequence is different, the encoded protein has the 
same amino acid sequence). In some embodiments, "substantially similar" refers to 
nucleotide sequences having at least 50% sequence identity, or at least 60%, 70%, 80% 
or 85%, or at least 90% or 95%, or at least 96%, 97% or 99% sequence identity compared 
to a reference sequence containing nucleotide sequences encoding one of the cell 
proliferation-related proteins of the invention (e.g., the proteins described below in the 
example). 

Methods of alignment of sequences for comparison are well known in the art. 
Thus, the determination of percent identity between any two sequences can be 
accomplished using a mathematical algorithm. Non-limiting examples of such 
mathematical algorithms are the algorithm of Myers and Miller, CABIOS 4: 1 1, 1988; the 
local homology algorithm of Smith et al.. Adv. Appl. Math. 2: 482, 1981; the homology 
alignment algorithm of Needleman and Wunsch J. Mol Biol. 48:443, 1970; the search- 
for-similarity-method of Pearson and Lipman, Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA 85:2444, 1988; 
the algorithm of Karlin and Altschul, Proc. Natl. Acad Sci. USA 87:2264, 1990, modified 
as in Karlin and Altschul, Proc. NatL Acad. Sci. USA 90:5873, 1993. 

Computer implementations of these mathematical algorithms can be utilized for 
comparison of sequences to determine sequence identity. Such implementations include, 
but are not limited to: CLUSTAL in the PC/Gene program (available from IntelligeneticI, 
Mountain View, California); the ALIGN program (Version 2.0) and GAP, BESTFTT, 
BLAST, FASTA, and TFASTA in the Wisconsin Genetics Software Package, Version 8 
(available from Genetics Computer Group (GCG), 575 Science Drive, Madison, 
Wisconsin, USA). Alignments using these programs can be performed using the default 
parameters. The CLUSTAL program is well described by Higgins et al., Gene 73:237 
1988; Higgins etal. CABIOS 5:151, 1989; Corpet etal., Nuc. AcidsRes. 16:10881, 1988; 
Huang etal, CABIOS 8:155, 1992; and Pearson etal., Meth. Mol. Biol. 24:307, 1994. 
The ALIGN program is based on the algorithm of Myers and Miller, supra. The BLAST 
programs of Altschul et aL, J. Mol Biol 215:403, 1990, are based on the algorithm of 
Karlin and Altschul supra. 

Software for performing BLAST analyses is publicly available through the 
National Center for Biotechnology Information (http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/). This 
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algorithm involves first identifying high scoring sequence pairs (HSPs) by identifying 
short words of length W in the query sequence, which either match or satisfy some 
positive-valued threshold score T when aligned with a word of the same length in a 
database sequence. T is referred to as the neighborhood word score threshold (Altschul et 
al, J. Mol Biol, 215:403, 1990). These initial neighborhood word bits act as seeds for 
initiating searches to find longer HSPs containing them. The word hits are then extended 
in both directions along each sequence for as far as the cumulative alignment score can 
be increased. Cumulative scores are calculated using, for nucleotide sequences, the 
parameters M (reward score for a pair of matching residues; always > 0) and N (penalty 
score for mismatching residues; always < 0). For amino acid sequences, a scoring matrix 
is used to calculate the cumulative score. Extension of the word hits in each direction are 
halted when the cumulative alignment score falls off by the quantity X from its maximum 
achieved value, the cumulative score goes to zero or below due to the accumulation of 
one or more negative-scoring residue alignments, or the end of either sequence is 
15 reached. 

In addition to calculating percent sequence identity, the BLAST algorithm also 
performs a statistical analysis of the similarity between two sequences (see, e.g., Karlin & 
Altschul (JProc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA, 90:5873, 1993). One measure of similarity 
provided by the BLAST algorithm is the smallest sum probability (P(N)), which provides 

20 an indication of the probability by which a match between two nucleotide or amino acid 
sequences would occur by chance. For example, a test nucleic acid sequence is 
considered similar to a reference sequence if the smallest sum probability in a 
comparison of the test nucleic acid sequence to the reference nucleic acid sequence is less 
than about O.i, or less than about 0.01, or less than about 0.001. 

25 To obtain gapped alignments for comparison purposes, Gapped BLAST (in 

BLAST 2.0) can be utilized as described in Altschul et al, Nuc. Acids Res., 25:3389, 
1997. Alternatively, PSI-BLAST (in BLAST 2.0) can be used to perform an iterated 
search that detects distant relationships between molecules. See Altschul et al., supra. 
When utilizing BLAST, Gapped BLAST, PSI-BLAST, the default parameters of the 

30 respective programs (e.g. BLASTN for nucleotide sequences, BLASTX for proteins) can 
be used. The BLASTN program (for nucleotide sequences) uses as defaults a wordlength 
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(W) of 1 1, an expectation (E) of 10, a cutoff of 100, M=5, N=-4, and a comparison of 
both strands. For amino acid sequences, the BLASTP program uses as defaults a 
wordlength (W) of 3, an expectation (E) of 10, and the BLOSUM62 scoring matrix (see 
Henikoff &Henikoff, Proc. Natl Acad. ScL USA, 89:10915, 1989). (See 
5 http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.^ov) . Alignment may also be performed manually by 
inspection. 

For purposes of the present invention, comparison of nucleotide sequences for 
determination of percent sequence identity to the sequences disclosed herein is made 
using the BlastN program (version 1.4.7 or later) with its default parameters or any 
10 equivalent program. By "equivalent program" is intended any sequence comparison 

program that, for any two sequences in question, generates an alignment having identical 
nucleotide or amino acid residue matches and an identical percent sequence identity when 
compared to the corresponding alignment generated by the BlastN program. 

"Substantially similar" also refers to nucleotide sequences having at least 50% 
15 identity, or at least 80% identity, or at least 95% identity, or at least 99% identity, to a 
region of nucleotide sequence encoding a BIOPATH protein and/or an FPD, wherein the 
nucleotide sequence comparisons are conducted using GAP analysis as described herein. 
The term "substantially similar" is specifically intended to include nucleotide sequences 
wherein the sequence has been modified to optimize expression in particular cells. 

A polynucleotide including a nucleotide sequence "substantially similar" to the 
reference nucleotide sequence hybridizes to a polynucleotide including the reference 
nucleotide sequence in 7% sodium dodecyl sulfate (SDS), 0.5 M NaP0 4 , 1 mM EDTA at 
50°C with washing in 2X SSC, 0.1% SDS at 50°C, more desirably in 7% sodium dodecyl 
sulfate (SDS), 0.5 M NaP0 4 , 1 mM EDTA at 50°C with washing in IX SSC, 0.1% SDS 
25 at 50°C, mdre desirably still in 7% sodium dodecyl sulfate (SDS), 0.5 M NaP0 4 , 1 mM 
EDTA at 50°C with washing in 0.5X SSC, 0.1% SDS at 50°C, or in 7% sodium dodecyl 
sulfate (SDS), 0.5 M NaP0 4 , 1 mM EDTA at 50°C with washing in 0.1X SSC, 0.1% 
SDS at 50°C, or in 7% sodium dodecyl sulfate (SDS), 0.5 M NaP0 4 , 1 mM EDTA at 
50°C with washing in 0.1X SSC, 0.1% SDS at 65°C. 
30 The term "substantially similar", when used herein with respect to a protein or 

polypeptide, means a protein or polypeptide corresponding to a reference protein (Le., a 

•i 
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cell proliferation-related protein of the invention), wherein the protein has substantially 
the same structure and function as the reference protein, where only changes in amino 
acids sequence that do not materially affect the polypeptide function occur. When used 
for a protein or an amino acid sequence the percentage of identity between the 
substantially similar and the reference protein or amino acid sequence is at least 30%, or 
at least 40%, 50%, 60%, 70%, 80%, 85%, or 90%, or at least 95%, or at least 99% with 
every individual number falling within this range of at least 30% to at least 99% also 
being part of the invention, using default GAP analysis parameters with the University of 
Wisconsin GCG (version 10), SEQWEB application of GAP, based on the algorithm of 
Needleman and Wunsch, /. Mol Biol. 48:443, 1970. 

All of the cell proliferation-related proteins of the invention are related, and many 
interact with one another. Figures 1-6 are schematic representations showing the 
interrelatedness of the different cell proliferation-related proteins of the invention. 

In certain embodiments, a target protein of the invention comprises or consists of 
an amino acid sequence selected from a sequence shown in Figure 7. In some 
embodiments, the nucleic acid molecule comprises or consists of the nucleic acid 
sequence of a sequence selected from the group consisting of a sequence shown in Figure 
8, Figure 9, Figure 10, Figure 11, Figure 12, Figure 13, Figure 14, Figure 15, or Figure 
16. 

In another aspect, the invention features a cell proliferation-related polypeptide 
encoded by the nucleic acid molecule of the invention. In certain embodiments, the cell 
proliferation-related polypeptide is isolated. 

For example, a nucleic acid molecule of the invention can be introduced, under 
conditions for expression, into a host cell such that the host cell transcribes and translates 
the nucleic acid molecule to produce a cell proliferation-related polypeptide. By "under 
conditions for expression" is meant that a nucleic acid molecule is positioned in the cell 
such that it will be expressed in that cell. For example, a nucleic acid molecule may be 
located downstream of a promoter that is active in the cell, such that the promoter will 
drive the expression of the polypeptide encoded for by the nucleic acid molecule in the 
cell. Any regulatory sequence (e.g., promoter, enhancer, inducible promoter) can be 
linked to the nucleic acid molecule; alternatively, the nucleic acid molecule may include 
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its own regulatory sequence such that it will be expressed {i.e., transcribed and/or 
translated) in a cell. 

Where the nucleic acid molecule of the invention is introduced into a cell under 
conditions of expression, that nucleic acid molecule can be said to be included in an 
expression cassette. Thus, the invention further provides a host cell comprising 
expression cassette comprising a nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell proliferation- 
related polypeptide of the invention. Such an expression cassette includes, in addition to 
the nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell proliferation-related polypeptide of the 
invention, at least one regulatory sequence (e.g., a promoter or enhancer). 

In one non-limiting example, a plant promoter fragment may be employed which 
will direct expression of the gene in all tissue of a regenerated plant. Such promoters are 
referred to herein as "constitutive" promoters and are active under most environmental 
conditions and states of development or cell differentiation. Examples of constitutive 
promoters include the cauliflower mosaic virus (CaMV) 35S transcription initiation 
region, the V- or 2'-promoter derived from T-DNA of Agrobacterium tumafaciens, and 
other transcription initiation regions from various plant genes known to those of skill. 
Such genes include for example, the AP2 gene, ACT1 1 from Arabidopsis (Huang et al., 
Plant Mol. Biol 33:125, 1996), Cat3 from Arabidopsis (GenBank Accession No. 
U43147, Zhong et al., Mol. Gen. Genet. 251:196, 1996), the gene encoding stearoyl-acyl 
carrier protein desaturase from Brassica napus (Genbank Accession No. X74782, 
Solocombeef a/., Plant Physiol. 104:1167, 1994), GPcl from maize (GenBank 
Accession No. X15596, Martinez etal., J. Mol. Biol. 208:551, 1989), and Gpc2 from 
maize (GenBank Accession No. U45855, Manjunath et al., Plant Mol. Biol. 33:97, 1997). 

Alternatively, the plant promoter may direct expression of the nucleic acid 
molecules of the invention in a specific tissue or may be otherwise under more precise 
environmental or developmental control. Examples of environmental conditions that may 
effect transcription by inducible promoters include anaerobic conditions, elevated 
temperature, or the presence of light Such promoters are referred to here as "inducible" 
or "tissue-specific" promoters. One of skill will recognize that a tissue-specific promoter 
may drive expression of operably linked sequences in tissues other than the target tissue. 
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Thus, as used herein a tissue-specific promoter is one that drives expression preferentially 
in the target tissue, but may also lead to some expression in other tissues as well. 
Examples of promoters under developmental control include promoters that initiate 
transcription only (or primarily only) in certain tissues, such as fruit, seeds, or flowers. 
5 Promoters that direct expression of nucleic acids in ovules, flowers or seeds are 

particularly useful in the present invention. As used herein a seed-specific or preferential 
promoter is one which directs expression specifically or preferentially in seed tissues, 
such promoters may be, for example, ovule-specific, embryo-specific, endosperm- 
specific, integument-specific, seed coat-specific, or some combination thereof. Examples 
10 include a promoter from the ovule-specific BEL1 gene described in Reiser et al., Cell 
83:735, 1995; (GenBank Accession No. U39944). Other suitable seed specific promoters 
are derived from the following genes: MAC1 from maize (Sheridan et al., Genetics 
142:1009, 1996), Cat3 from maize (GenBank Accession No. L05934, Abler et al., Plant 
Mol. Biol. 22:10131, 1993), the gene encoding oleosin 18 kD from maize (GenBank 
Accession No, J05212, Lee et al, Plant Mol Biol 26:1981, 1994), vivparous-1 from 
Arabidopsis (Genbank Accession No. U93215), the gene encoding oleosin from 
Arabidopsis (Genbank Accession No. Z17657), Atmycl from Arabidopsis (Urao et al., 
Plant Mol Biol 32:571, 1996), the 2s seed storage protein gene family from Arabidopsis 
(Conceicao et al, Plant 5:493, 1994) the gene encoding oleosin 20 kD from Brassica 
napus (GenBank Accession No. M63985), napA from Brassica napus (GenBank 
Accession No. J02798, Josefsson et al.,J. Biol Chem. 262:12196, 1987), the napin gene 
family from Brassica napus (Sjodahl et al, Planta 197:264, 1995), the gene encoding the 
2S storage protein from Brassica napus (Dasgupta et al, Gene 133:301, 1993), the genes 
encoding oleosin A (Genbank Accession No. U091 18) and oleosin B (Genbank 
Accession No. U091 19) from soybean and the gene encoding low molecular weight 
sulphur rich protein from soybean (Choi et al, Mol Gen, Genet. 246:266, 1995). 

Alternatively, particular sequences which provide the promoter with desirable 
expression characteristics, or the promoter with expression enhancement activity, could 
be identified and these or similar sequences introduced into the sequences via mutation. It 
is further contemplated that these sequences can be mutagenized in order to enhance their 
expression of transgenes in a particular species. 
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Furthermore, it is contemplated that promoters combining elements from more 
than one promoter may be useful For example, U.S. Patent No. 5,491,288 discloses 
combining a Cauliflower Mosaic Virus promoter with a histone promoter. Thus, the 
elements from the promoters disclosed herein may be combined with elements from other 
promoters. 

A variety of 5' and 3' transcriptional regulatory sequences are available for use in 
the present invention. Transcriptional terminators are responsible for the termination of 
transcription and correct mJRNA polyadenylation. The 3' nontranslated regulatory DNA 
sequence includes from about 50 to about 1,000, or about 100 to about 1,000, nucleotide 
base pairs and contains plant transcriptional and translational termination sequences. 
Appropriate transcriptional terminators and those which are known to function in plants 
include the CaMV 35S terminator, the tml terminator, the nopaline synthase terminator, 
the pea rbcS E9 terminator, the terminator for the T7 transcript from the octopine 
synthase gene of Agrobacterium tumefartens, and the 3' end of the protease inhibitor I or 
H genes from potato or tomato, although other 3' elements known to those of skill in the 
art can also be employed. Alternatively, a gamma coixin, oleosin 3 or other terminator 
from the genus Coix can be used. 

Non-limiting 3' elements include those from the nopaline synthase gene of 
Agrobacterium tumefacierws (Bevan et al, Nature 304:184, 1983), the terminator for the 
T7 transcript from the octopine synthase gene of Agrobacterium tumefaciens, and the 3' 
end of the protease inhibitor I or n genes from potato or tomato. 

As the DNA sequence between the transcription initiation site and the start of the 
coding sequence, i.e., the untranslated leader sequence, can influence gene expression, 
one may also wish to employ a particular leader sequence. Non-hmiting leader 
sequences are contemplated to include those which include sequences predicted to direct 
optimum expression of the attached gene, i.e., to include a consensus leader sequence 
which may increase or maintain mRNA stability and prevent inappropriate initiation of 
translation. The choice of such sequences will be known to those of skill in the art in 
light of the present disclosure. Sequences that are derived from genes that are highly 
expressed in plants are useful in the present invention. 
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Other sequences that have been found to enhance gene expression in transgenic 
plants include intron sequences (e.g., from Adhl, bronzel, actinl, actin 2 (PCT 
Publication No, WO 00/760067), or the sucrose synthase intron) and viral leader 
sequences (e.g., from TMV, MCMV, or AMV). For example, anumber of non-translated 
leader sequences derived from viruses are known to enhance expression. Specifically, 
leader sequences from Tobacco Mosaic Virus (TMV), Maize Chloiotic Mottle Virus ' 
(MCMV), and Alfalfa Mosaic Virus (AMV) have been shown to be effective in 
enhancing expression (e.g., Gallie et al, Nuc. Acids Res. 15:3257, 1987; Skuzeski et al., 
Plant Mol Biol, 15: 65, 1990). Other leaders known in the art include but are not limited 
to: Picoraavirus leaders, for example, EMCV leader (Encephalomyocarditis 5 noncoding 
region) (Elroy-Stein et al., Proc. NatL Acad. ScL USA. 86:6126, 1989); Potyvirus leaders, 
for example, TEV leader (Tobacco Etch Virus); MDMV leader (Maize Dwarf Mosaic 
Vims); Human immunoglobulin heavy-chain binding protein (BiP) leader, (Macejak et 
al., Nature 353:90, 1991); Untranslated leader from the coat protein mRNA of alfalfa 
mosaic vims (AMV RNA 4), (Jobling et al., Nature 325:622, 1987; Tobacco mosaic 
vims leader (TMV), (Gallie et al.. Plant Cell 1:301, 1989; and Maize Chlorotic Mottle 
Vims leader (MCMV) (Lommel et al., Virology 181:382, 1991. See also, Della-Cioppa 
et al.. Plant Physiol 84:965, 1987. Regulatory elements such as Adh intron 1 (Callis et 
al., Genes Dev. 1:1 183, 1987), sucrose synthase intron (Vasil et al, Mol. Microbiol 
3:371, 1989) or TMV omega element (Gallie et al., Plant Cell 1:301, 1989), may further 
be included where desired. Non-limiting examples of enhancers include elements from 
the CaMV 35S promoter, octopine synthase genes (Ellis etal, EMBO J., 6:3203, 1987), 
the rice actin I gene, the maize alcohol dehydrogenase gene (Callis et al, Genes Dev. 
1:1183, 1987), the maize shrunken I gene (Vasil etal, Mol Microbiol 3:371, 1989), 
TMV Omega element (Gallie et al, Plant Cell 1:301, 1989) and promoters from non- 
plant eukaryotes (e.g. yeast; Ma etal, Nature 334:631, 1988). 

A host cell is any type of cell including, without limitation, a bacterial cell, a yeast 
cell, a plant cell, an insect cell, and a mammalian cell. Numerous such cells are 
commercially available, for example, from the American Type Culture Collection, 
Manassas, Virginia. 

In certain embodiments, the cell is a plant cell, which can be regenerated to form 
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a transgenic plant Thus, the present invention provides a transformed (transgenic) plant 
cell, inplanta or explanta, including a transformed plastid or other organelle, e.g., 
nucleus, mitochondria or chloroplast. As used herein, by "transgenic plant" is a plant 
having one or more plant cells that contain an exogenous nucleic acid molecule (e.g., a 
nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell proliferation-related polypeptide of the invention). 

The present invention may be used for transformation of any plant species, 
including, but not limited to, cells from com (Zea mays), Brassica sp. (e.g., B. napus, B. 
rapa, B. juncea), particularly those Brassica species useful as sources of seed oil, alfalfa 
(Medicago sativa), rice (Oryza sativa), rye (Secale cereale), sorghum (Sorghum bicolor, 
Sorghum vulgare), millet (e.g., pearl millet (Pennisetum glaucum), proso millet (Panicum 
miliaceum), foxtail millet (Setaria italica), finger millet (Eleusine coracana)), sunflower 
(Helianthus annuus), safflower (Carthatnus tinctorius), wheat (Triticum aestivum), 
soybean (Glycine max), tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum), potato (Solarium tuberosum), 
peanuts (Arachis hypogaea), cotton (Gossypium barbadense, Gossypium hirsutum), 
sweet potato (Ipomoea batatus), cassava (Manihot esculenta), coffee (Cofea spp.), 
coconut (Cocos nucifera), pineapple (Ananas comosus), citrus trees (Citrus spp.), cocoa 
(Theobroma cacao), tea (Camellia sinensis), banana (Musa spp.), avocado (Persea 
ultiUme), fig (Ficus casica), guava (Psidium guajava), mango (Mangifera indica), olive 
(Olea europaea), papaya (Carica papaya), cashew (Anacardium occidental), 
macadamia (Macadamia integrifolia), almond (Prunus amygdalus), sugar beets (Beta 
vulgaris), sugarcane (Saccharum spp.), oats, duckweed (Lemna), barley, vegetables, 
ornamentals, and conifers. 

Duckweed (Lemna, see PCT Publication No. WO 00/07210) includes members of 
the family Lemnaceae. There are known four genera and 34 species of duckweed as 
follows: gerius Lemna (L. aequinoctialis, L. disperma, L. ecuadoriensis, L. gibba, L. 
japonica, L. minor, L. miniscula, L. obscura, L. perpusilla, L. tenera, L trisulca, 
L.turionifera, L. valdiviana); genus Spirodela (S. intermedia, S. polyrrhiza, S. punctata); 
genus Woffta (Wa. Angusta, Wa. Arrhiza, Wa. Australina, Wa. Borealis, Wa. Brasiliensis, 
Wa. Columbiana, Wa. Elongata, Wa. Globosa, Wa. Microscopica, Wa. Neglecta) and 
genus Wofiella (Wl. ultila, Wl. ultilanen, Wl. gladiata, Wl. ultila, Wl. lingulata, Wl. 
repunda, Wl. rotunda, and WL neotropica). Any other genera or species of Lemnaceae, 
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if they exist, are also aspects of the present invention. Lemna gibba, Lemna minor, and 
Lemna miniscula are included in the invention, as are Lemna minor and Lemna 
miniscula. Lemna species can be classified using the taxonomic scheme described by 
Landolt, Biosvstematic Investigation on the Family of p„ clfw ^ c . The familv nf 

Lemnaceae- A Monograph Study, Geobatanischen Institut ETH, Stiftung Rubel Zurich 
(1986)). 

Vegetables within the scope of the invention include tomatoes (Lycopersicon 
esculentum), lettuce (e.g., Lactuca sativa), green beans (Phaseolus vulgaris), lima beans 
(Phaseolus limensis), peas (Lathyrus spp.), and members of the genus Cucumis such as 
cucumber (C. sativus), cantaloupe (C. cantalupensis), and musk melon (C. meld). 
Ornamentals include azalea (Rhododendron spp.), hydrangea (Macrophylla hydrangea), 
hibiscus (Hibiscus rosasanensis),to^ (Rosa spp.), tuUps (r M %a spp.), daffodils 
(Narcissus spp.), petunias (Petunia hybrida), carnation (Dianthus caryophyllus), 
poinsettia (Euphorbia pulcherrima), and chrysanthemum. Conifers that maybe employed 
in practicing the present invention include, for example, pines such as loblolly pine 
(Pinus taeda), slash pine (Pinus elliotii), ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa), lodgepole 
pine (Pinus contorta), and Monterey pine (Pinus radiata), Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga 
menziesii); Western hemlock (Tsuga ultilane); Sitka spruce (Picea glauca); redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens); true firs such as silver fir (Abies amabilis) and balsam fir (Abies 
balsamea); and cedars such as Western red cedar (Thuja plicata) and Alaska yellow- 
cedar (Chamaecypdris nootkatensis). Leguminous plants include beans and peas. Beans 
include guar, locust bean, fenugreek, soybean, garden beans, cowpea, mungbean, lima 
bean, fava bean, lentils, chickpea, etc. Legumes include, but are not limited to, Arachis, 
e.g., peanuts, Vicia, e.g., crown vetch, hairy vetch, adzuki bean, mung bean, and 
chickpea, Lupinus, e.g., lupine, trifolium, Phaseolus, e.g., common bean and lima bean, 
Pisum, e.g., field bean, Melilotus, e.g., clover, Medicago, e.g., alfalfa, Lotus, e.g., trefoil, 
lens, e.g., lentil, and false indigo. Non-limiting forage and turf grass for use in the 
methods of the invention include alfalfa, orchard grass, tall fescue, perennial ryegrass, 
creeping bent grass, and redtop. 

Other plants within the scope of the invention include Acacia, aneth, artichoke, 
arugula, blackberry, canola, cilantro, Clementines, escarole, eucalyptus, fennel, grapefruit, 
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honey dew, jicama, kiwifruit, lemon, lime, mushroom, nut, okra, orange, parsley, 
persimmon, plantain, pomegranate, poplar, radiata pine, radicchio, Southern pine, 
sweetgum, tangerine, triticale, vine, yams, apple, pear, quince, cherry, apricot, melon, 
hemp, buckwheat, grape, raspberry, chenopodium, blueberry, nectarine, peach, plum, 
5 strawberry, watermelon, eggplant, pepper, cauliflower, Brassica, e.g., broccoli, cabbage, 
ultilan sprouts, onion, carrot, leek, beet, broad bean, celery, radish, pumpkin, endive, 
gourd, garlic, snapbean, spinach, squash, turnip, ultilane, and zucchini. 

Ornamental plants within the scope of the invention include impatiens, Begonia, 
Pelargonium, Viola, Cyclamen, Verbena, Vinca, Tagetes, Primula, Saint Paulia, 
10 Agertum, Amaranthus, Antihirrhinum, Aquilegia, Cineraria, Clover, Cosmo, Cowpea, 
Dahlia, Datura, Delphinium, Gerbera, Gladiolus, Gloxinia, Hippeastrum, 
Mesembryanthemum, Salpiglossos, and Zinnia 

In certain embodiments, transgenic plants of the present invention are crop plants 
and in particular cereals (for example, corn, alfalfa, sunflower, rice, Brassica, canola, 
15 soybean, barley, soybean, sugarbeet, cotton, safflower, peanut, sorghum, wheat, millet, 
tobacco), or corn, rice and soybean. 

The present invention also provides a transgenic plants, a seed from such a plant 
and progeny plants from such a plant including hybrids and inbreds. In some 
embodiments, transgenic plants are transgenic maize, soybean, barley, alfalfa, sunflower, 
canola, soybean, cotton, peanut, sorghum, tobacco, sugarbeet, rice, wheat, rye, turfgrass, 
millet, sugarcane, tomato, or potato. 

A transformed (transgenic) plant of the invention includes plants, the genome of 
which is augmented by a nucleic acid molecule of the invention, or in which the 
corresponding gene has been disrupted, e.g., to result in a loss, a decrease or an alteration, 
in the function of the product encoded by the gene, which plant may also have increased 
yields and/or produce a better-quality product than the corresponding wild-type plant. 
The nucleic acid molecules of the invention are thus useful for targeted gene disruption, 
as well as markers and probes. 

The invention also provides a method of plant breeding, e.g., to prepare a crossed 
fertile transgenic plant. The method comprises crossing a fertile transgenic plant 
comprising a particular nucleic acid molecule of the invention with itself or with a second 
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plant, e.g., one lacking the particular nucleic acid molecule, to prepare the seed of a 
crossed fertile transgenic plant comprising the particular nucleic acid molecule. The seed 
is then planted to obtain a crossed fertile transgenic plant. The plant may be a monocot 
or a dicot. In a particular embodiment, the plant is a cereal plant. 

The crossed fertile transgenic plant may have the particular nucleic acid molecule 
inherited through, a female parent or through a male parent The second plant may be an 
inbred plant. The crossed fertile transgenic may be a hybrid. Also included within the 
present invention are seeds of any of these crossed fertile transgenic plants. 

Transformation of plants can be undertaken with a single DNA molecule or 
multiple DNA molecules (Le., co-transformation), and both these techniques are suitable 
for use with the expression cassettes of the present invention. Numerous transformation 
vectors are available for plant transformation, and the expression cassettes of this 
invention can be used in conjunction with any such vectors. The selection of vector will 
depend upon the transformation technique and the target species for transformation. 

A variety of techniques are available and known for introduction of nucleic acid 
molecules and expression cassettes comprising such nucleic acid molecules into a plant 
cell host. These techniques generally include transformation with DNA employing A. 
tumefaciens or A rhizogenes as the ti^sforming agent, liposomes, PEG precipitation, 
electroporation, DNA injection, direct DNA uptake, microprojectile bombardment, 
particle acceleration, and the like (See, for example, EP 295959 and EP 138341) (see 
below). However, cells other than plant cells may be transformed with the expression 
cassettes of the invention. The general descriptions of plant expression vectors and 
reporter genes, zndAgrobacterium andAgrobacterium-mediated gene transfer, can be 
found in Gruber etal., Vectors for Plant Transformation, in Methods in Plant Molgcnlar 
25 Biology , Glich et al., eds, pp. 89-1 19, CRC Press, 1993. 

Expression vectors containing genomic or synthetic fragments can be introduced 
into protoplasts or into intact tissues or isolated cells. In some embodiments, expression 
vectors are introduced into intact tissue. "Plant tissue" includes differentiated and 
undifferentiated tissues or plants, including but not limited to roots, stems, shoots, leaves, 
pollen, seeds, tumor tissue and various forms of cells and culture such as single cells, 
protoplast, embryos, and callus tissue. The plant tissue may be in plants or in organ, 
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tissue or ceU culture. General methods of culturing plant tissues are provided for 
example by Maki etaL, Methods in Plant Molecular Biology Glich et al, eds, pp. 67-88, 
CRC Press, 1993; and by Phillips et al. in Corn and Corn Improvement, 3 ri ed, Sprague 
etaL, eds., Amer. Soc of Agronomy, 1988. In some embodiments, expression vectors are 
introduced into maize or other plant tissues using a direct gene transfer method such as 
microprojectile-mediated delivery, DNA injection, electroporation and the like. In some 
embodiments, expression vectors are introduced into plant tissues using the 
microprojectile media delivery with the biolistic device (see, for example, Tomes et al, 
Plant Cell, Tissue and Organ Culture: Fundamental Methods, Springer- Verlag, 1995). 
The vectors of the invention can not only be used for expression of structural genes but 
may also be used in exon-trap cloning, or promoter trap procedures to detect differential 
gene expression in varieties of tissues (Lindsey et al., Transgen. Res. 2: 3347, 1993; 
Auch and Reth et al., Nuc. Acids Res. 18:6743, 1990). 

In some embodiments, the binary type vectors of Ti and Ri plasmids of 
Agrobacterium spp. Ti-derived vectors may be used transform a wide variety of higher 
plants, including monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous plants, such as soybean, cotton, 
rape, tobacco, and rice (Pacciotti et al, Bio/Technology 3:241, 1985: Byrne et al., Plant 
Cell Tissue Org Culture 8:3, 1987; Sukhapinda et al., Plant Mol. Biol 8:209, 1987; Lorz 
etal.,Mol. Gen. Genet. 199:178, 1985; Potrykus, Trends Biotech. 7:269 1985; Parker al, 
J. Plant Biol, 38:365, 1985: Hiei etaL, Plant J. 6:271, 1994). The use of T-DNA to 
transform plant cells has received extensive study and is amply described (European 
Patent Application No. EP 120516; Hoekema, in The Binary Plant Vector System, Offset- 
drukkerij Kanters B.V., 1985; Knauf, et al, Analysis of Host Range Expression by 
Agrobacterium, in Molecular Genetics of the IW eria-Plant Tnterartim, Pu hler, ed., 
Springer-Verlag, 1983; and An et al, EMBO J. 4:277, 1985). For introduction into 
plants, the chimeric genes of the invention can be inserted into binary vectors as 
described in the examples. 

Other transformation methods are available to those skilled in the art, such as 
direct uptake of foreign DNA constructs (see European Patent Application No. EP 
295959), techniques of electroporation (Fromm et al., Nature 319:791 1986) or high 
velocity ballistic bombardment with metal particles coated with the nucleic acid 
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constructs (Mine etal., Nature 327:70, 1987, and U.S. Patent No. 4,945,050). Once 
transformed, the cells can be regenerated by those skilled in the art. Of particular 
relevance are the recently described methods to transform foreign genes into 
commercially important crops, such as rapeseed (De Block et al., Plant Physiol 91:694, 
5 1989), sunflower (Everett etal., Bio/Technology 5:1201, 1987), soybean (McCabe etal., 
Bio/Technology 6:923, 1988; Hinchee etal., Bio/Technology 6:915, 1988; Chee et al., 
Plant Physiol 91:1212, 1989; Christou et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. ScL USA 86:7500, 1989; 
European Patent Application No. EP 301749), rice (Hiei etal, Plant J. 6:271, 1994), and 
corn (Gordon Kamm et al., Plant Cell 2:603, 1990; Fromm et al., Bio/Technology 8 833 
10 1990). 

Of course, the choice of method might depend on the type of plant, i.e., 
monocotyledonous or dicotyledonous, targeted for transformation. Suitable methods of 
transforming plant cells include, but are not limited to, microinjection (Crossway et al., 
Bio/Techniques 4:320, 1986), electroporation (Riggs etal., Proc. Natl. Acad. ScL USA 
15 83:5602, 19S6), Agrobacterium-me^ted transformation (Hinchee etal., Bio/Technology 
6:915, 1988), direct gene transfer (Paszkowski et al., EMBO J. 3:2717, 1984), and 
ballistic particle acceleration using devices available from Agracetus, Inc., Madison, Wis. 
And BioRad, Hercules, Calif, (see, for example, Sanford et al., U.S. Pat. No. 4,945,050; 
and McCabe et al., Bio/Technology 6:923, 1988). Also see, Weissinger et al., Ann. Rel. 
20 Genet,22A2l, 1988; Sanford et al., Particulate ScL Tech. 5:27, 1987 (onion); Christou et 
al., Plant Physiol. 87:671, 1988 (soybean); McCabe etal., Bio/Technology 6:923, 1988 
(soybean); Datta et al., Bio/Technology 8: 736, 1990 (rice); Klein et al., Bio/Technology 
6:559, 1988 (maize); Fromm et al, Bio/Technology 8: 833, 1990 (maize); and Gordon- 
Kamm et al, Plant Cell 2:603, 1990 (maize); Svab et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. ScL USA 
25 87:8526, 1990 (tobacco chloroplast); Koziel et al., Biotechnology 11: 194, 1993 (maize); 
Shimamoto et al.. Nature 338:274, 1989 (rice); Christou et al.. Biotechnology 9:957, 
1991 (rice); European Patent Application EP 0 332 581 (orchardgrass and other 
Pooideae); Vasil et al., Biotechnology 11:1553, 1993 (wheat); Weeks et al, Plant 
Physiol. 102:1077, 1993 (wheat). In one embodiment, the protoplast transformation 
30 method for maize is employed (European Patent Application EP 0 292 435, U. S. Pat. No 
5,350,689). 
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In another embodiment, a nucleotide sequence of the present invention is directly 
transformed into the plastid genome. Plastid transformation technology is extensively 
described in U.S. Patent Nos. 5,451,513, 5,545,817, and 5,545,818, in PCT Pubblication 
No. WO 95/16783, and in McBride et al, Proc. NatL Acad. Sci. USA 91:7301, 1994. The 
basic technique for chloroplast transformation involves introducing regions of cloned 
plastid DNA flanking a selectable marker together with the gene of interest into a suitable 
target tissue, e.g., using biobstics or protoplast transformation (e.g., calcium chloride or 
PEG mediated transformation). The 1 to 1.5 kb flanking regions, termed targeting 
sequences, facilitate orthologous recombination with the plastid genome and thus allow 
the replacement or modification of specific regions of the plastome. Initially, point 
mutations in the chloroplast 16S rRNA and rpsl2 genes conferring resistance to 
spectinomycin and/or streptomycin are utilized as selectable markers for transformation 
(Svab et al., Proc. NatL Acad. Sci. USA 87:8526, 1990; Staub etal., Plant Cell 4:39, 
1992). This resulted in stable homoplasmic transformants at a frequency of 
approximately one per 100 bombardments of target leaves. The presence of cloning sites 
between these markers allowed creation of a plastid targeting vector for introduction of 
foreign genes (Staub et al., EMBO J. 12:601, 1993). Substantial increases in 
transformation frequency are obtained by replacement of the recessive rRNA or r-protein 
antibiotic resistance genes with a dominant selectable marker, the bacterial aadA gene 
encoding the spectinomycin-detoxifying enzyme aminogIycoside-3N-adenyltransferase 
(Svab et al., EMBO J. 12:601, 1993). Other selectable markers useful for plastid 
transformation are known in the art and encompassed within the scope of the invention. 
Typically, approximately 15-20 cell division cycles following transformation are required 
to reach a homoplastidic state. Plastid expression, in which genes are inserted by 
orthologous recombination into all of the several thousand copies of the circular plastid 
genome present in each plant cell, takes advantage of the enormous copy number 
advantage over nuclear-expressed genes to permit expression levels that can readily 
exceed 10% of the total soluble plant protein. In one embodiment, a nucleotide sequence 
of the present invention is inserted into a plastid targeting vector and transformed into the 
plastid genome of a desired plant host. Plants homoplastic for plastid genomes 
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containing a nucleotide sequence of the present invention are obtained, and are 
preferentially capable of high expression of the nucleotide sequence. 

Agrobacterium tumefaciens cells containing a vector comprising an expression 
cassette of the present invention, wherein the vector comprises a Ti plasmid, are useful in 
methods of making transformed plants. Plant cells are infected with an Agrobacterium 
tumefaciens as described above to produce a transformed plant cell, and then a plant is 
regenerated from the transformed plant cell. Numerous Agrobacterium vector systems 
useful in carrying out the present invention are known. 

For example, vectors are available for transformation using Agrobacterium 
tumefaciens. These typically carry at least one T-DNA border sequence and include 
vectors such as pBJN19 (Bcvsn, Nuc. Acids Res. 12:8711, 1984). In one non-limiting 
embodiment, the expression cassettes of the present invention may be inserted into either 
of the binary vectors pCIB200 and pCIB2001 for use with Agrobacterium. These vector 
cassettes for Agrobacterium-mediated transformation were constructed in the following 
manner. PTJS75kan was created by Narl digestion of pTJS75 (Schmidhauser & Helinski, 
J. Bacteriol. 164:446, 1985) allowing excision of the tetracycline-resistance gene, 
followed by insertion of an AccI fragment from pUC4K carrying an NFITI (Messing & 
Vieira, Gene 19:259, 1982; Bevan etal., Nature 304:184, 1983; McBride etal., Plant 
Mol Biol. 14:266, 1990). Xhol linkers are ligated to the EcoRV fragment of pCIB7 
which contains the left and right T-DNA bordere, a plant selectable nos/nptn chimeric 
gene and the pUC polylinker (Rothstein et al., Gene 53:153, 1987), and the Xhol- 
digested fragment was cloned into Sail-digested pTJS75kan to create pCIB200 (see also 
European Patent Application No. EP 0 332 104, example 19). PCIB200 contains the 
following unique polylinker restriction sites: EcoRI, SstI, Kpnl, BglH, Xbal, and Sail. 
The plasmid pCIB2001 is a derivative of pdB200 which was created by the insertion 
into the polylinker of additional restriction sites. Unique restriction sites in the polylinker 
of pCIB2001 are EcoRI, SstI, Kpnl, BglH, Xbal, Sail, Mlul, Bell, Avrll, Apal, Hpal, and 
StuL PCIB2001, in addition to containing these unique restriction sites also has plant and 
bacterial kanamycin selection, left and right T-DNA borders for Agrobacterium-medizted 
30 transformation, the RK2-derived trfA function for mobilization between E. coli and other 
hosts, and the OriT and OriV functions also from RK2. The pCIB2001 polylinker is 
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suitable for the cloning of plant expression cassettes containing their own regulatory 
signals. 

An additional vector useful for Agro&octeriwm-medlated transformation is the 
binary vector pCIB 10, which contains a gene encoding kanamycin resistance for 
selection in plants, T-DNA right and left border sequences and incorporates sequences 
from the wide host- range plasmid pRK252 allowing it to replicate in both E. coli and 
Agrobacterium. Its construction is described by Rothstein et al., Gene 53: 153, 1987. 
Various derivatives of pCIBlO have been constructed which incorporate the gene for 
hygromycin B phosphotransferase described by Gritz et al., Gene, 25: 179, 1983. These 
derivatives enable selection of transgenic plant cells on hygromycin only (pCIB743), or 
hygromycin and kanamycin (pCIB715, pCIB717). 

Methods using either a form of direct gene transfer or Agrobacterium-mediated 
transfer usually, but not necessarily, are undertaken with a selectable marker which may 
provide resistance to an antibiotic (e.g., kanamycin, hygromycin or methotrexate) or a 
15 herbicide (e.g., phosphinothricin). The choice of selectable marker for plant 
transformation is not, however, critical to the invention. 

For certain plant species, different antibiotic or herbicide selection markers may 
be employed. Selection markers used routinely in transformation include the nptH gene 
which confers resistance to kanamycin and related antibiotics (Messing & Vierra, Gene 
20 19:259, 1982; Bevan et al, Nature 304: 184, 1983), the bar gene which confers resistance 
to the herbicide phosphinothricin (White et al., Nuc. Acids Res. 18:1062, 1990, Spencer 
etal., Theor. Appl. Genet. 79:625, 1990), the hph gene which confers resistance to the 
antibiotic hygromycin (Blochinger and Diggelmann Mol. Cell. Biol. 4:2929, 1984), and 
the dhfr gene, which confers resistance to methotrexate (Bourouis et al, EMBO J. 2:1099 
25 1983). 

Selection markers resulting in positive selection, such as a phosphomannose 
isomerase gene, as described in PCT Publication No. WO 93/05163, are also used. Other 
genes to be used for positive selection are described in PCT Publication No. WO 
94/20627 and encode xyloisomerases and phosphomanno-isomerases such as mannose-6- 
30 phosphate isomerase and mannose-l-phosphate isomerase; phosphomanno mutase; 

mannose epimerases such as those which convert carbohydrates to mannose or mannose to 
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carbohydrates such as glucose or galactose; phosphatases such as mannose or xylose 
phosphatase, mannose-6-phosphatase and mannose-l-phosphatase, and permeases which 
are involved in the transport of mannose, or a derivative, or a precursor thereof into the cell. 
The agent which reduces the toxicity of the compound to the cells is typically a glucose 
5 derivative such as methyl-3-O-glucose or phloridzin. Transformed cells are identified 
without damaging or killing the non-transformed cells in the population and without co- 
introduction of antibiotic or herbicide resistance genes. As described in PCT Publication 
No. WO 93/05163, in addition to the fact that the need for antibiotic or herbicide 
resistance genes is eliminated, it has been shown that the positive selection method is 
10 often far more efficient than traditional negative selection. 

One vector useful for direct gene transfer techniques in combination with 
selection by the herbicide Basta (or phospninothricin) is pCIB3064. This vector is based 
on the plasmid pCIB246, which comprises the CaMV 35S promoter in operational fusion 
to the E. coli GUS gene and the CaMV 35S transcriptional terminator and is described in 
15 PCT Publication No. WO 93/07278. One gene useful for conferring resistance to 

phosphinothricin is the bar gene from Streptomyces viridochromogenes (Thompson et al., 
EMBO J. 6:2519, 1987). This vector is suitable for the cloning of plant expression 
cassettes containing their own regulatory signals. 

An additional transformation vector is pSOG35 which utilizes the E. coli gene 
20 dihydrofolate reductase (DHFR) as a selectable marker conferring resistance to 

methotrexate. PCR was used to amplify the 35S promoter (about 800 bp), intron 6 from 
the maize Adhl gene (about 550 bp) and 18 bp of the GUS untranslated leader sequence 
from pSOGlO. A 250 bp fragment encoding the E. coli dihydrofolate reductase type n 
gene was also amplified by PCR and these two PCR fragments are assembled with a 
25 SacI-PstI fragment from pBI221 (Clontech) which comprised the pUC19 vector 

backbone and the nopaline synthase terminator. Assembly of these fragments generated 
pSOG19 which contains the 35S promoter in fusion with the intron 6 sequence, the GUS 
leader, the DHFR gene and the nopaline synthase terminator. Replacement of the GUS 
leader in pSOG19 with the leader sequence from Maize Chlorotic Mottle Virus check 
30 (MCMV) generated the vector pSOG35. pSOG19 and pSOG35 carry the pUC-derived 
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gene for ampicillin resistance and have Hindin, SphI, PstI and EcoRI sites available for 
the cloning of foreign sequences. 

Binary backbone vector pNOV2117 contains the T-DNA portion flanked by the 
right and left border sequences, and including the Positech™ (Syngenta) plant selectable 
marker and the "candidate gene" gene expression cassette. The Positech™ plant 
selectable marker confers resistance to mannose and in this instance consists of the maize 
ubiquitin promoter driving expression of the PMI (phosphomannose isomerase) gene, 
followed by the cauliflower mosaic virus transcriptional terminator. 

Transgenic plant cells are then placed in an appropriate selective medium for 
selection of transgenic cells which are then grown to callus. Shoots are grown from 
callus and plantlets generated from the shoot by growing in rooting medium. The various 
constructs normally are joined to a marker for selection in plant cells. Conveniently, the 
marker may be resistance to a biocide (particularly an antibiotic, such as kanamycin, 
G418, bleomycin, hygromycin, chloramphenicol, herbicide, or the like). The particular 
marker used allows for selection of transformed cells as compared to cells lacking the 
DNA which has been introduced. Components of DNA constructs including transcription 
cassettes of this invention are prepared from sequences which are native (endogenous) or 
foreign (exogenous) to the host. By "foreign » is meant that the sequence is not found in 
the wild-type host into which the construct is introduced. Heterologous constructs will 
contain at least one region which is not native to the gene from which the transcription- 
initiation-region is derived. 

To confirm the presence of the transgenes in transgenic cells and plants, a variety 
of assays may be performed. Such assays include, for example, "molecular biological- 
assays well known to those of skill in the art, such as Southern and Northern blotting, in 
situ hybridization and nucleic acid-based amplification methods such as PCR or RT- 
PCR; "biochemical" assays, such as detecting the presence of a protein product, e.g., by 
immunological means (ELIS As and Western blots) or by enzymatic function; plant part 
assays, such as seed assays; and also, by analyzing the phenotype of the whole 
regenerated plant, e.g. , for disease or pest resistance. 

DNA may be isolated from cell lines or any plant parts to determine the presence 
of the preselected nucleic acid segment through the use of techniques well known to 
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those skilled in the art Note that intact sequences will not always be present, presumably 
due to rearrangement or deletion of sequences in the cell. 

The presence of nucleic acid elements introduced through the methods of this 
invention may be determined by polymerase chain reaction (PCR). Using this technique 
discreet fragments of nucleic acid are amplified and detected by gel electrophoresis. This 
type-of analysis permits one to determine whether a preselected nucleic acid segment is 
present in a stable transformant. It is contemplated that using PCR techniques it would 
be possible to clone fragments of the host genomic DNA adjacent to an introduced 
preselected DNA segment 

Positive proof of DNA integration into the host genome and the independent 
identities of transformants may be determined using the technique of Southern 
hybridization. Using this technique specific DNA sequences that are introduced into the 
host genome and flanking host DNA sequences can be identified. Hence the Southern 
hybridization pattern of a given transformant serves as an identifying characteristic of 
15 that transformant. In addition it is possible through Southern hybridization to 

demonstrate the presence of introduced preselected DNA segments in high molecular 
weight DNA Le., confirm that the introduced preselected DNA segment has been 
integrated into the host cell genome. The technique of Southern hybridization provides 
information that is obtained using PCR, e.g., the presence of a preselected DNA segment, 
20 but also demonstrates integration into the genome and characterizes each individual 
transformant. 

It is contemplated that using the techniques of dot or slot blot hybridization which 
are modifications of Southern hybridization techniques, the same information that is 
derived from PCR could be obtained, e.g., the presence of a preselected DNA segment. 

Both PCR and Southern hybridization techniques can be used to demonstrate 
transmission of a preselected DNA segment to progeny. In most instances the 
characteristic Southern hybridization pattern for a given transformant will segregate in 
progeny as one or more Mendelian genes (Spencer et al, Theor. Appl. Genet. 79:625, 
1992); Laursen et aL, Plant Mol. Biol. 24:51, 1994) indicating stable inheritance of the 
30 gene. The nonchimeric nature of the callus and the parental transformants (R 0 ) was 

suggested by germline transmission and the identical Southern blot hybridization patterns 
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and intensities of the transforming DNA in callus, Ro plants and R, progeny that 
segregated for the transformed gene. 

Whereas DNA analysis techniques may be conducted using DNA isolated from 
any part of a plant, RNA may only be expressed in particular cells or tissue types and 
hence it will be necessary to prepare RNA for analysis from these tissues. PCR 
techniques may also be used for detection and quantitation of RNA produced from 
introduced preselected DNA segments. In this application of PCR it is first necessary to 
reverse transcribe RNA into DNA, using enzymes such as reverse transcriptase, and then 
through the use of conventional PCR techniques amplify the DNA. In most instances 
PCR techniques, while useful, will not demonstrate integrity of the RNA product 
Further information about the nature of the RNA product may be obtained by Northern 
blotting. This technique demonstrates the presence of an RNA species and give 
information about the integrity of that RNA. The presence or absence of an RNA species 
can also be determined using dot or slot blot Northern hybridizations. These techniques 
are modifications of Northern blotting and will only demonstrate the presence or absence 
of an RNA species. 

Thus, Southern blotting and PCR may be used to detect the preselected DNA 
segment in question. Expression may be evaluated by specifically identifying the protein 
products of the introduced preselected DNA segments or evaluating the phenotypic 
20 changes brought about by their expression. 

Assays for the production and identification of specific proteins may make use of 
physical-chemical, structural, functional, or other properties of the proteins. Unique 
physical-chemical or structural properties allow the proteins to be separated and 
identified by electrophoretic procedures, such as native or denaturing gel electrophoresis 
or isoelectric focusing, or by chromatographic techniques such as ion exchange or gel 
exclusion chromatography. The unique structures of individual proteins offer 
opportunities for use of specific antibodies to detect their presence in formats such as an 
ELISA assay. Combinations of approaches may be employed with even greater 
specificity such as Western blotting in which antibodies are used to locate individual 
gene products that have been separated by electrophoretic techniques. Additional 
techniques may be employed to absolutely confirm the identity of the product of interest 
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such as evaluation by amino acid sequencing following purification. Although these are 
among the most commonly employed, other procedures may be additionally used. 

Assay procedures may also be used to identify the expression of proteins by their 
functionality, especially the ability of enzymes to catalyze specific chemical reactions 
involving specific substrates and products. These reactions may be followed by 
providing and quantifying the loss of substrates or the generation of products of the 
reactions by physical or chemical procedures. Examples are as varied as the enzyme to 
be analyzed. 

Very frequently the expression of a gene product is determined by evaluating the 
phenotypic results of its expression. These assays also may take many forms including 
but not limited to analyzing changes in the chemical composition, morphology, or 
physiological properties of the plant. Morphological changes may include greater stature 
or thicker stalks. Most often changes in response of plants or plant parts to imposed 
treatments are evaluated under carefully controlled conditions termed bioassays. 

The compositions of the invention include plant nucleic acid molecules, and the 
amino acid sequences for the polypeptides or partial-length polypeptides encoded by the 
nucleic acid molecule which comprises an open reading frame. These sequences can be 
employed to alter expression of a particular gene corresponding to the open reading 
frame by decreasing or eliminating expression of that plant gene or by overexpressing a 
particular gene product. Methods of this embodiment of the invention include stably 
transforming a plant with the nucleic acid molecule of the invention which includes an 
open reading frame operably linked to a promoter capable of driving expression of that 
open reading frame (sense or antisense) in a plant cell. By "portion" or "fragment", as it 
relates to a nucleic acid molecule which comprises an open reading frame or a fragment 
thereof encoding a partial-length polypeptide having the activity of the full length 
polypeptide, is meant a sequence having at least 80 nucleotides, or at least 150 
nucleotides, or at least 400 nucleotides. If not employed for expressing, a "portion" or 
"fragment" means at least 9, or 12, or 15, or at least 20, consecutive nucleotides, e.g., 
probes and primers (oligonucleotides), corresponding to the nucleotide sequence of the 
nucleic acid molecules of the invention. Thus, to express a particular gene product, the 
method comprises introducing to a plant, plant cell, or plant tissue an expression cassette 
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comprising a promoter linked to an open reading frame so as to yield a transformed 
differentiated plant, transformed cell or transformed tissue. Transformed cells or tissue 
can be regenerated to provide a transformed differentiated plant The transformed 
differentiated plant or cells thereof expresses the open reading frame in an amount that 
alters the amount of the gene product in the plant or cells thereof, which product is 
encoded by the open reading frame. The present invention also provides a transformed 
plant prepared by the method, progeny and seed thereof. 

The invention further includes a nucleotide sequence which is complementary to 
one (hereinafter "test" sequence) which hybridizes under stringent conditions with a 
nucleic acid molecule of the invention as well as RNA which is transcribed from the 
nucleic acid molecule. When the hybridization is performed under stringent conditions, 
either the test or nucleic acid molecule of invention may be supported, e.g., on a 
membrane or DNA chip. Thus, either a denatured test or nucleic acid molecule of the 
invention is first bound to a support and hybridization is effected for a specified period of 
time at a temperature of, e.g., between 55 and 70°C, in double strength citrate buffered 
saline (SC) containing 0. 1 % SDS followed by rinsing of the support at the same 
temperature but with a buffer having a reduced SC concentration. Depending upon the 
degree of stringency required such reduced concentration buffers are typically single 
strength SC containing 0.1% SDS, half strength SC containing 0.1% SDS and one-tenth 
strength SC containing 0.1% SDS. 

In a further embodiment, the present invention provides a transformed plant host 
cell, or one obtained through breeding, capable of over-expressing, under-expressing, or 
having a knock out of amino acid genes and/or their gene products. The plant cell is 
transformed with at least one such expression vector wherein the plant host cell can be 
used to regenerate plant tissue or an entire plant, or seed there from, in which the effects 
of expression, including overexpression or underexpression, of the introduced sequence 
or sequences can be measured in vitro or in planta. 

In another aspect, the invention features an isolated cell proliferation-related 
polypeptide, wherein the polypeptide binds to a fragment of a protein selected from the 
group consisting of OsE2Fl, OsOl 8989-4003, OsE2F2, OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, 
OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADS8, OsMADS3, OsMADS5, 
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OSMADS15, OSHOS59, OsGF14-c, OsDADl, Os006819-2510, OsCRTC, OsSGTl 
OSPN31085, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, and OsCAA90866. In some embodiments, 
the invention features an isolated polypeptide comprising or consisting of an amino acid 
sequence substantially similar to the amino acid sequence of an isolated cell proliferation- 
related polypeptide of the invention. 

Because the proteins of the invention have a roll in cell proliferation, in certain 
embodiments, a cell introduced with a nucleic acid molecule of the invention has a 
different cell proliferation rate as compared to a cell not introduced with the nucleic acid 
molecule. 

In another aspect, the invention features a method for modulating the proliferation 
of a plant cell comprising introducing an isolated nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell 
proliferation-related polypeptide into the plant cell, wherein the polypeptide binds to a 
fragment of a protein selected from the group consisting of OsE2Fl, OsOl 8989-4003, 
OsE2F2, OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADSS, 
OsMADSS, OsMADS5, OsMADSIS, OsHOS59, OsGF14-c, OsDADl, Os006819-2510, 
OsCRTC, OsSGTl, OsERP, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, and OsCAA90866, wherein 
the polypeptide is expressed by the cell. 

In another aspect, the invention features a method for modulating the proliferation 
of a plant cell comprising introducing an isolated nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell 
prohferation-related polypeptide into the plant cell, wherein the polypeptide binds to a 
fragment of a protein selected from the group consisting of OsE2Fl, Os018989-4003, 
OsE2F2, OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADSS, 
OsMADS3, OsMADSS, OsMADS15, OsHOS59, OsGF14-c, OsDADl, Os006819-2510, 
OsCRTC, OsSGTl, OsERP, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, and OsCAA90866, wherein 
expression of the polypeptide encoded by the nucleic acid molecule is reduced in the cell. 

As discussed herein, all of the cell proliferation-related proteins described herein 
affect cell proliferation, either under normal conditions, under adverse conditions (e.g., 
when the plant is exposed to stress (biotic or abiotic), or when the plant is developing and 
differentiating. Accordingly, by changing the amount of a cell protiferation-related 
protein of the invention in a plant cell, the proliferation of that plant cell can be 
modulated. 
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la some situations, increasing expression of a cell proliferation-related protein of 
the invention in a cell will cause that cell to increase its rate of poliferation, either alone 
or in response to some stimuli (e.g., stress or growth hormone). In other situations, 
increasing expression of a cell proliferation-related protein of the invention in a cell will 
5 cause that cell to reduce its rate of poliferation. Similarly, sometimes decreasing 

expression of a cell proliferation-related protein of the invention in a cell will increase 
that cell's rate of poliferation; sometimes, this will cause that cell's rate of proliferation to 
decrease. What is relevant is that the rate of proliferation of the cell will change if the 
level of expression of a cell proliferation-related protein of the invention is either 
10 increased or decreased. 

Increasing the level of expression of a cell proliferation-related protein of the 
invention in a cell is a relatively simple matter. For example, overexpression of the 
protein can be accomplished by transforming the cell with a nucleic acid molecule 
encoding the protein according to standard methods sttch as those described above. 
15 Reducing the level of expression of a cell proliferation-related protein of the 

invention in a cell is likewise simply accomplished using standard methods. For 
example, an antisense RNA or DNA oligonucleotide that is complementary to the sense 
strand (/.*., the mRNA strand) of a nucleic acid molecule encoding the protein can be 
administered to the cell to reduce expression of that protein in that cell (see, e.g., 
20 Agrawal, U.S. Patent No. 5,929,226). 

In another non-limiting example, RNAi can be employed to reduce the level of 
expression of a cell proliferation-related protein of the invention in a cell. RNAi (RNA 
interference) refers to the introduction of homologous double stranded RNA (dsRNA) to 
specifically target a gene's product, resulting in null or hypomorphic phenotypes. Thus, 
25 because described herein are the nucleotide sequences encoding the cell proliferation- 
related proteins of the invention, RNAi can be readily designed. Indeed, constructs 
encoding an RNAi molecule have been developed which continuously synthesize an 
RNAi molecule, resulting in prolonged repression of gene expression of the targeted gene 
(Brummelkamp et aL, Science 296(5567): 550-3, 2002). 
30 Protein expression levels can be measured by any standard method. For example, 

antibodies (monoclonal or polyclonal) can be generated by standard methods which 
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specifically bind to a cell proliferation-related protein of the invention (see methods for 
making antibodies in, e.g., Ausubel et al, supra; Current Proton s in im^nnnl^ 
Coligan et al. (eds.), John Wiley & Sons, New York, NY, 1991, including updates up to 
2002. Using such a cell proliferation-related protein-specific antibody, protein levels can 
be determined by any immunological method including, without limitation, Western 
blotting analysis, immunoprecipitation, and ELISA. 

Another non-limiting method for measuring protein level is by measuring mRNA 
levels. For example, total mRNA can be isolated from a cell introduced with a nucleic 
acid molecule of the invention (or with an antisense of such a nucleic acid molecule) and 
from an untreated cell. Northern blotting analysis using as a probe the nucleic acid 
molecule which was introduced to the treated cell will readily demonstrate if the treated 
cell has a different level of expression of mRNA (and so a different level of expression of 
the encoded protein) as compared to the untreated cell. 

Changes in cell proliferation rate (either in unchallenged cells and plants, or in 
cells and plants challenged with, for example, exposre to salt or pathogen-infection) can 
be readily determined by counting the cells by any standard method. For example, cells 
can be manually counted using a hemacytometer or microscope. Callus growth and plant 
growth can be measured by weight and/or height. Individual cell growth can be 
determined by any standard cell proliferation assay {e.g., 3 H incorporation). 

The invention further includes manipulation of cell and plant proliferation by 
modulating the expression of more than one of the cell proliferation-related proteins 
described herein. For example, an increase in the level of expression of a first cell 
proliferation-related protein coupled with a decrease in the level of expression of a 
second the cell proliferation-related protein may result in a greater change in the cell 
proliferation rate of a cell (or plant including such a cell) than either the increase in the 
level of expression of a first cell proliferation-related protein of the decrease in the level 
of expression of a second the cell proliferation-related protein alone. This invention has 
provided, in Figures 1-6 and the Examples below, numerous cell proliferation-related 
proteins and their interrelations with one another. Manipulation of expression of one or 
more of the cell proliferation-related proteins of the invention enables the development of 
genetically engineered plants (i.e., transgenic plants) that are have superior growth rates 
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either in favorable conditions, under differentiation, or under stress (e.g., biotic or abiotic 
stress). 

The invention will be further described by reference to the following detailed 
examples. These examples are provided for purposes of illustration only, and are not 
intended to be limiting unless otherwise specified. 



Example I 

Plant growth is accomplished two ways: by cell growth and by. cell division, each 
of which is respectively controlled by the Gl phases and the M phases of the cell cycle. 
Cyclins are proteins that play an active role in controlling nuclear cell division cycles, 
and regulate cyclin dependent kinases (CDKs), which are essential for cell cycle 
progression in eukaryotes. John et al. teaches that all cyclins interact with the catalytic 
subunit of cyclin-dependent protein kinases (CDK), and the two proteins (i.e., the cyclin 
and CDK), along with the CDK activating subunit, in turn phosphorylate substrates on 
serine or threonine residues, thereby controlling a chain of events that advance the cell 
through the various phases of the cell cycle (John et al, Protoplasma 216(3-4): 1 19-142, 
2001). 

Eukaryotic cells have multiple classes of cyclins, each of which is required for 
specific regulatory steps during the cell cycle. Activity and substrate specificity of the 
cyclin-CDK enzyme complex is determined by the specific cyclin subunit associated with 
the CDK catalytic subunit. Thus, the association of CDKs with specific cyclins is a key 
regulatory mechanism that advances the cell through the various stages of the cell cycle. 
Cell cycle progression involves changes in abundance of individual cyclins, due to 
changing rates of their transcription or proteolysis, with consequent changes in the 
substrates of CDK through the cell cycle. Cyclin accumulation is particularly important 
in terminating the Gl phase, when such accumulation raises CDK activity and starts 
events leading to DNA replication. 

Cyclins are essential for CDK activation and their binding to specific individual 
proteins is thought to provide potential substrates to CDKs (John et al, supra). Thus, the 
yeast two-hybrid approach was thought to be a useful method to dissect cyclin-mediated 
cell cycle events. Cyclin and CDK complex substrates include CDK inhibitors, kinases 
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and phosphatases, enzymes that control DNA replication, the cytoskeletal structures 
necessary for chromosome movement during mitosis, and compounds of the ubiquitin- 
dependent pathway for degradation of proteins, all of which participate in key steps of the 
cell cycle. High levels of CDK activity alternate with high levels of proteolytic activity, 
which is responsible for the turnover of cyclins and CDK inhibitors. 

The eukaryotic cell cycle has a growth phase and a reproductive phase, the latter 
involving repUcation of chromosomes and their subsequent distribution to daughter cells. 
Cyclins are well conserved, and thus have been comparatively well characterized in 
plants. However, while the basic mechanisms of cell cycle control and the key genes that 
mediate cell cycle progression are highly conserved in eukaryotes (reviewed in Potuschak 
and Doerner, Curr. Opin. Plant Biol. 4(6): 501-506, 2001 and John et aL, Protoplasma 
216(3-4): 119-42, 2001), some pathways regulating cell proliferation in plants are 
different from those in animals partly because plants are sessile and require 
developmental flexibility to respond to a spectrum of environmental changes (e.g., 
flexible growth rates and patterns to exploit their environment optimally, cell division 
and expansion being essential to responding to environmental changes). Therefore, the 
pathways regulating cell proliferation in plants are likely different from those in animals. 
In higher plants, the cell cycle is coupled with developmental phase changes that are 
regulated by a complex gene network. (CDK-cyclin complexes and their involvement in 
cell cycle progression are reviewed by John et al, Protoplasma 216: 1 19-142, 2001). 
Plant cyclins and their associations with CDKs and substrate proteins are important and 
serve as key regulatory mechanisms that control proliferation in response to the many 
environmental and developmental cues that affect plant growth and development. (The 
role of cyclin-CDK complexes in regulation of the plant cell cycle is reviewed in John, 
Protoplasma 216:119-142, 2001 and Potuschak, etal., Curr. Opin. Plant Biol. 4: 501- 
506, 2001). 

This Example provides newly characterized rice proteins interacting with O. 
sativa E2F Homolog (OsE2Fl) and identified by means of a yeast two-hybrid assay 
technology. One of the interactors found is a rice DP homolog similar to Triticum sp. DP 
Protein. This interactor was named Hypothetical Protein 018989-4003 (OsOl 8989-4003) 
and was also used as a bait in the yeast two-hybrid screen. 
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In animals, members of the E2F transcription factor family regulate the 
expression of genes required for progression through the cell cycle, such as genes coding 
for several regulatory proteins and for enzymes involved in nucleotide and DNA 
synthesis. Specifically, E2F/DP complexes are important regulators of the Gl/S 
transition (reviewed by Trimarchi and Lees, Nat. Rev. Mol. Cell Biol. 3(1): 11-20, 2002), 
at which checkpoint cells either initiate the S phase or undergo arrest of the cell cycle. 
The E2F transcriptional activity results from the concerted action of a family of E2F-like 
proteins that form heterodimers. Based on sequence homology and functional properties 
of the genes that encode them, at least six E2F (E2F1 - E2F6) and two DP (DPI and 
DP2) proteins have been identified in mammals as components of E2F complexes 
existing in all possible combinations. E2F subgroups (E2F1, E2F2 and E2F3, versus . 
E2F4 and E2F5) are functionally different from each other and are thought to act in 
opposition to one another to mediate the activation or the repression of cell cycle 
regulator genes, thereby promoting either cellular proliferation or cell cycle arrest and 
terminal differentiation. Additionally, E2F activity is regulated by interactions with other 
cellular proteins including the three members of the retinoblastoma protein family Prb, 
pl07 and P 130, which bind to E2F and negatively regulate its transcriptional activity, and 
by indirect binding of cyclins and cyclin-dependent kinases (CDKs). Phosphorylation of 
Rb proteins by Gl-specific CDKs releases the E2F heterodimer from the Rb protein in 
late Gl to S phase, and the resulting *free E2F induces the expression of many genes 
implicated in cellular proliferation, including cell cycle regulators and enzymes required 
for DNA synthesis. Individual E2F— DP complexes elicit different transcriptional 
responses depending on the identity of the E2F subunits and the proteins that are 
associated with the complex. These observations lend support to the yeast two-hybrid 
approach as a method to dissect E2F-mediated cell cycle control. 

A number of cDNAs encoding E2F or DP homologs have been isolated from 
plants and characterized, including three E2F and two DP proteins from Arabidopsis 
thaliana (Magyar et al, FEBS Lett. 486(1): 79-87, 2000; reviewed in Kosugi and Ohashi, 
Plant Physiol. 128(3): 833-843, 2002). Plant E2Fs share high sequence similarity but no 
distinguishable similarity with the animal E2F proteins, though they slightly resemble 
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E2F-4 and E2F-5. However, evidence is accumulating that plant E2F-like genes are 
functionally equivalent to their mammalian homologs and that the Gl/S transition in 
plants is at least partly under the control of regulators similar to those found in animals, 
such as D-type cyclins, Rb-related proteins, and E2F and DP homologs. Like animal 
E2Fs, plant E2F proteins can bind to the consensus binding sites of the animal E2F and 
their DNA-binding activities can be stimulated by human and plant DP proteins. They 
can also bind human Rb or plant Rb-like proteins. However, their properties, including 
transactivation, subcellular localization, and functional differences have not been well 
characterized (Kosugi and Ohashi, supra). One study indicates that, unlike animal E2Fs, 
the Arabidopsis E2F and DP are not predominantly localized to the nucleus, but rather 
their nuclear localization is controlled by an interaction with some DPs or other proteins 
(Kosugi and Ohashi, supra). Based on these findings, Kosugi and Ohashi suggest that 
the function of plant E2F and DP proteins is primarily controlled by their nuclear 
localization mediated by the interaction with specific partner proteins, and that this 
difference in the regulation of the E2F/Rb pathway between plants and animals may 
reflect differences in cell cycle regulation. 

The protein interactions involving the rice E2F and DP homologs identified in this 
Example are aimed at elucidating the mechanisms of E2F-mediated cell cycle regulation 
in plants. Proteins that participate in cell cycle regulation in rice are targets for genetic 
manipulation or for compounds that modify their level or activity, thereby modulating the 
plant cell cycle. The identification of genes encoding these proteins, as described herein, 
allows genetic manipulation of crops or application of compounds to modulate the plant 
cell cycle and effect agronomicaUy desirable changes in plant development or growth. 

Results 

OsE2Fl was found to interact with four novel rice proteins: two DP-like proteins 
(OS018989-4003 and OsPN26539); a kinesin-like protein (OsPN29946) with a putative 
microtubule motor function in events occurring in the Gl/S transition phase of the cell 
cycle; and a protein of unknown function (OsPN30852). 

The novel DP protein OsOl 8989-4003 (as either bait or prey in the yeast two- 
hybrid screen) interacted with rice E2F homolog OsE2Fl (described above) and with two 
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splicing variants of rice E2F2 homolog, OsE2F2 (annotated in the public domain) and 
OsE2F2 (367) (identified in this study). The OsE2F2 (367) variant also interacted with 
another novel DP-like protein, OsPN31 182. Other interactors identified for the DP 
protein Os018989-4003 include rice kinesin-like protein (OsAAG13527); MADS box 
protein MADS 14 (OsMADS14), with a known role in flower development; putative 
myosin heavy chain (OsAAK72891), which likely functions as an actin motor in cell- 
cycle-dependent cytoskeletal dynamic events; and another myosin heavy-chain-like 
protein, the novel protein OsPN22824. 

The interacting proteins of this Example are listed in Tables 1 and 2 below, 
followed by detailed information on each protein and a discussion of the significance of 
the interactions. A diagram of the some of the interactions described in this Example is 
provided in Figure 1. The nucleotide sequences (from which the amino acid sequences 
can be deduced) of the proteins of this Example are provided in Figure 8. 

Some of the proteins identified represent novel rice proteins previously 
uncharacterized. Based on their predicted biological function and on the ability of the 
prey proteins to specifically interact with rice E2F homolog OsE2Fland DP homolog 
OsOl 8989-4003, the interacting proteins are likely involved in the E2F-mediated 
regulation of the cell cycle. 
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Table 1. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsE2Fl (E2F Homolog). 

The Myriad names and TMRI names of the clones of the proteins used as baits and found as preys protein 
name arc given. Nucleotide/protein sequence accession numbers for the proteins of this Example (or related 
proteins) are shown in parentheses under the protein name. The bait and prey coonlinates (Coord) are the 
amino acids encoded by the bait fragments) used in the search and by the interacting prey clone(s), 
resneclivp.lv Ttw <n.^» ;o »k*. i:u « . . . . aK ' " M A 



Myriad/TMRI 
Gene Name 
BAIT PROTEIN 


1 - j — 

1 Protein Name 

I (GenBank Accession No.) 


v>jr violin was ICU1CV 

Bait Coord 


cu. 

Prey Coord (source) 


OsE2Fl 

PN19758 

INTERACTORS: 


O. sativa E2F Homolog 
(AB041725; BAB20932) 


300-437& 




Os018989- 

4003* 

PN21044 


Hypothetical Protein 01 8989-4003, 
Similar to Triticum sp, DP Protein 


100-250 


9-179 
177-294 
(Output Trait) 


OsPN26539 


Novel Protein PN26539 
(AC087544), Probable DP 


100-250 


2x 66-346 
2x 194-346 
82-253 

(Output Trait) 
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OsPN29946 


Novel Protein PN29946, Similar to 
A. thaliana Kinesin-Like Protein 
(BAB1 1329.1: e=0.0^ 


100-250 


2x 173-470 
(Output Trait) 


OsPN30852 
& Seif-activatin 


Novel Protein PN30852 

2 Clone. 1 P. it nrHvotAo *U*% i 


100-250 


45-86 

(Output Trait) 



prey protein, and thus it was not used in the search 
* This protein was also used as a bait in this Example (see Table 2). 

5 IS^SS!^? Identified for Os018989^l003 (Hypothetical Protein 

018989-4003, Si milar to Triticum sp. DP Protein). 

Myriad /TMRI 
Gene Name 



BAIT PROTEIN 



Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 



Bait Coord 



Prey Coord 
(Source) 



OsO 18989-4003 

PN21044 

INTERACTORS 



Hypothetical Protein 018989-4003, 
Similar to Triticum sp. DP Protein 



OsE2Fl 
PN19758 



OsE2F2# 
PN21003 



OsAAG13527 
PN23367 



O. sativa E2F Homolog 
(AB041725;BAB20932) 



90-220 



O. sativa E2F2 Homolog 
(AB041726; BAB20933) 



OsAAK72891 
PN26317 



OsMADS14* 
PN20910 



O. sativa Kinesin-like Protein 
(AC068924: AAG13527.1) 



O. sativa Putative Myosin Heavy 
Chain 

(AC09I123;AAK72891) 



O. sativa MADS Box Protein 
MADS 14 

(AF058697, AAF19047) 



90-220 



90-220 



90-220 



90-220 



191-436 
(Output Trait) 
95-276 
(Input Trait) 



90-358 
(Input Trait) 



668-859 
(Output Trait) 



342-638 
322-549 
(Input Trait) 
339-651 
(Output Trait) 



54-180 
(Output Trait) 



OsPN22824& 
# 



90-220 



2x 393-494 
(Output Trait) 



Novel Protein PN22824, Myosin 
I heavy chain 

* Additional interactions identified for OsMADSM are listed below on Table 4 
& Additional interactions identified for PN22824 are listed below on Table 5 
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Myriad /TMRJ 
Gene Name 
BAIT PROTEIN 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


Prey Coord (source) 


OsE2F2 (367) 
PN2I003 


E2F2 Homolog, Alt Transcript (367) 
(AB041726;BAB20933) 


180-368 
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INTERACTORS: 


OsOl 8989-4003 


Hypothetical Protein 018989-4003, 
Similar to Triticum sp. DP Protein 


1-368 


69-294 
(Input Trait) 


OsPN31182 


Novel Protein PN31183, A thaliana 
DP-like Protein 
(CAC15483.1;9e" 55 ) 




124-324 
72-255 
156-334 
(Input Trait) 


Table 4. Additional interactions identified for 


OsMADS14: 




Myriad/TMRI 1 Protein Name ~~| 

Gene Name | (GenBank Accession No.) 

PREY PROTEIN: ' 1 


Bait Coord [ 
1 


Prey Coord (source) 


OsMADS14 
PN20910 

BAIT PROTEIN 


O. sativa MADS Box Protein 
MADS14 

(AF058697, AAF19047) 


50-198 


124-223 
82-197 
(output trait) 


OsMADS45 
PN20231 
(1905929- 
OS000555) 


O. sativa MADS Box Protein 
MADS45 

(U31994, AAB50180) 






Table 5. Additional interactions identified for OsPN22824- 




mynaaAiJViiu 
Gene Name 
PREY PROTEES 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 

f: 


Bait Coord 


Jrrey Coord 
(source) 


OsPN22824 
BAIT PROTEIN; 


Novel Protein PN22824 


j 1-198 


1 301-500 

| (Input Trait) 


OsRACD 
PN19695 


a sativa Small GTP-Binding Protein 
RACDP 

(AF218381: AAF28764) 






Two-hvbrid svstem usine OsE2Flas bait 
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OsE2Fl (GenBank Accession No. BAB209321; Kosugi and Ohashi, Plant J. 
29(1): 45-59, 2002) is a 436-amino acid protein that is a member of the E2F transcription 
factor family. It contains a transcription factor E2F/dimerization partner (TDP) signature 
(amino acids 108 to 333), as predicted by analysis of the amino acid sequence (3.1e 35 
prediction value). E2F proteins function as heterodimers with transcription factors called 
DP proteins (Wu et al., Mot Cell Biol. 15(5): 2536-2546, 1995). These transcriptional 
complexes regulate the transcription of genes encoding proteins required for progression 
through the ceil cycle. Consistent with the interactions of E2F transcription factors with 
DP proteins documented in the literature are those identified in this Example between the 
rice orthologs of these proteins. It is likely that the Os018989-4003-OsE2Fl interaction 
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represents a step in cell cycle control in rice. This interaction was identified for both 
Os018989-4003 and OsE2Fl used as bait. 

The bait fragment used in the yeast two-hybrid screen encoded amino acids 100 to 
250ofOsE2Fl. 

OsE2Fl was found to interact with OsOl 8989-4003, a protein of 294 amino acids 
that includes the presence of a transcription factor E2F/dimerization partner (TOP) 
signature (amino acids 100 to 294, 3.2e 17 ). E2F transcription factors form heterodimers 
with DP proteins; the resulting E2F/DP transcriptional complexes function as 
transcriptional activators of genes required for progression through the cell cycle (Wu et 
al., supra). The activity of E2F/DP complexes is normally regulated by association with 
negative regulators of the retinoblastoma protein (pRB) family such as pRB, pl07 and 
P 130 and with other cellular proteins including cyclins and cyclin-dependent kinases 
(CDKs). Wu et al. supra, also demonstrated that the binding specificity of the various 
E2F/DP complexes towards pRB or pl07 is mediated by the E2F subunit. In agreement 
with the presence of the TOP signature, A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of 
Os018989-4003 against the Genpept database indicated that this protein shares 62.5% 
identity with Triticum sp. DP protein (GenBank Accession No. CAC19034, 62.5%, e 9 '). 
These analyses thus indicate that Os018989-4003 is a rice DP homolog. 

Os018989-4003 was also used as a bait in the yeast two-hybrid screen. Its 
interactions are shown in Table 2 and discussed later in this Example. 

OsE2Fl was also found to interact with novel protein OsPN26539. A BLAST 
analysis of the nucleotide sequence of the prey clone OsPN26539 identified the gene 
potentially encoding novel protein PN26539 on rice chromosome 10 clone 
nbxb0046P18A (GenBank Accession No. 26539). A BLAST analysis of the 346-amino 
acid sequence of OsPN26539 indicated that this protein is similar to putative protein 
(GenBank Accession No. NP_5681 16.1, 61% identity, 2e ' 03 ), Transcription Factor-Like 
Protein (GenBank Accession No. T48364, 56% identity, 6e 96 ), and DP-Like Protein 
(Accession # CAC15483, 53% identity, e 55 ), all from A thaliana. The DP-like protein is 
AtDPa, one of the two distinct DP-related proteins (AtDPa and AtDPb) identified in 
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Arabidopsis by Magyar et aL, supra. These authors showed that AtDPa and AtDPb 
heterodimerize in vitro with the Arabidopsis E2F-related proteins AtE2Fa and AtE2Fb 
identified by the same group. They also found that the AtDPa and AtE2Fa genes are 
transcribed in a cell cycle-dependent manner, being predominantly produced in actively 
dividing cells, with highest transcript levels in early S phase cells. The novel protein 
OsPN26539 is thus likely a rice DP transcription factor. 

OsE2Fl was also found to interact with novel protein OsPN29946. A BLAST 
analysis of the 614-amino acid sequence of OsPN29946 indicated that this protein is 
similar to kinesin-like protein (GenBank Accession No. BAB1 1329.1, 70.9% identity, 
e=0.0) from A thaliana. Kinesins are molecular motors, molecules that hydrolyze ATP 
and use the derived energy to generate motor force. Molecular motors are involved in 
diverse cellular functions such as vesicle and organelle transport, cytoskeleton dynamics, 
morphogenesis, polarized growth, cell movements, spindle formation, chromosome 
movement, nuclear fusion, and signal transduction. Three families of non-plant 
molecular motors (kinesins, dyneins, and myosins) have been characterized. Kinesins 
and dyneins use microtubules, while myosins use actin filaments as tracks to transport 
materials intracellularly. A large number (about 40) of kinesin and myosin motors have 
been identified in A. thaliana, although little is known about plant molecular motors and 
their roles in cell division, cell expansion, cytoplasmic streaming, cell-to-cell 
communication, membrane trafficking, and morphogenesis. Calcium, through the 
calcium binding protein calmodulin, is thought to play a key role in regulating the 
function of both microtubule- and actin-based motors in plants (molecular motors are 
reviewed in Reddy, A.S., Int. Rev. Cytol. 204: 97-178, 2001). The kinesin-like 
calmodulin (CaM) binding protein (KCBP), a minus end-directed microtubule motor 
protein unique to plants, has been implicated in cell division. During nuclear envelope 
breakdown and anaphase, activated KCBP promotes the formation of a converging 
bipolar spindle by sliding and bundling microtubules, while KCBP activity is down- 
regulated by Ca 2+ and CaM during metaphase and telophase (Vos et al., Plant Cell 12(6): 
979-990, 2000). The prey protein OsPN29946 is a kinesin-like protein likely involved in 
microtubule movements and its association with OsE2Fl suggests that this interaction 
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may represent a step in the control of cell-cycle dependent events involving cytoskeleton 
organization. 



5 
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OsE2Flwas also found to interact with novel protein OsPN30852. A BLAST 
analysis of the 86-amino acid sequence of OsPN30852 indicated that this protein is 
similar to an unknown protein from A. thaliana (GenBank Accession No. AAK48957.1, 
80% identity, 4e 31 ). Analysis of gene expression in plants indicated that this gene is up- 
regulated by stress and by abscisic acid and jasmonic acid. 

Twc-hvbrid s ystem usin ff QsOl 8989-4003 as bait 
Hypothetical protein 018989-4003, which is similar to Triticum sp. DP Protein 
(Os018989-4003), was used as bait in the two-hybrid assay. This protein is described as 
an interactor for OsE2Fl earlier in this Example. The bait clone used in the screen 
encoded amino acids 90 to 220 of OsOl 8989-4003. 

The bait fragment encoding amino acids 90 to 220 of Osl8989-4003 was found to 
interact with OsE2Fl (see description above). The interaction of Os018989-4003 with 
OsE2Fl confirms the interaction between the same proteins in the reverse bait and prey 
roles described earlier in this Example. 

Osl8989-4003 was also found to interact with OsE2F2. OsE2F2 is a protein of 
393 amino acids that includes a transcription factor E2F/dimerization partner (TDP) 
(amino acids 74 to 300). A BLAST analysis indicated that this protein is the rice E2F 
homolog (GenBank Accession No. BAB20933, 100% identity, e=0.0), a member of the 
E2F transcription factor family. E2F transcription factor family members have been 
described herein. OsE2F2 is translated from one of two alternatively spliced mRNA 
species (identified in this study) and, like other E2F family members, it likely regulates 
transcription of genes encoding proteins involved in cell cycle progression in rice. 
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The splicing variant of OsE2F2, OsE2F2 (367), has a sequence of 367 amino 
acids that includes a predicted transcription factor E2F/dimerization partner (TDP) 
(amino acids 84 to 310, e 39 prediction value). A BLAST analysis of its amino acid 
sequence determined that it is the rice E2F homolog (GenBank Accession No. 
BAB20933, 100% identity, e=0.0). OsE2F2 (367) was also used as a bait in this study 
and found to interact with following two DP proteins (these interactions are shown in 
Table 3): 

a) Hypothetical protein 018989-4003, which is similar to Triticum sp. DP Protein 
(Os018989-4003, described above). The OsE2F2 (367)-Os018989-4003 
interaction validated the interaction between the same DP protein, namely 
018989-4003, and OsE2F2. 

b) Protein PN31 182, which is similar to A. thaliana DP-Like Protein (OsPN3 1 182). 
OsPN31 182 is a novel protein of 379 amino acids. A BLAST analysis indicated 
that the amino acid sequence of OsPN31 182 is similar to A. thaliana Putative 
Protein (top hit, GenBank Accession No. NP_5681 16.1, 70% identity, 5e 108 ) and 
DP-Like Protein (third hit, GenBank Accession No. CAC15483.1, 50% identity, 
9e" 55 ), and to DP-like proteins from other organisms. OsPN3 1 182 is thus a novel 
rice DP protein. 



DP proteins heterodimerize with E2F transcription factors to regulate the 
transcription of genes encoding proteins that are important for cell cycle progression. 
This notion is consistent with the interactions identified here between the rice E2F 
homolog OsE2F2 (367) and the DP-like proteins Os018989-4003 and OsPN31 182. It is 
likely that these interactions participate in cell cycle progression in rice. 

Osl8989-4003 was also found to interact with OsAAG13527, an 859-amino acid 
protein determined by BLAST analysis to be the rice Kinesin-Like Protein (GenBank 
Accession No. AAG13527.1, 100% identity, e=0.0). Kinesins are molecular motors 
associated with microtubule movement during diverse cellular events, and have been 
described herein. 
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Osl8989-4003 was also found to interact with the putative myosin heavy chain 
protein OsAAK72891. A BLAST analysis of the OsAAK7289l amino acid sequence 
detennined that this protein is the rice Putative Myosin Heavy Chain (GenBank 
Accession No. AAK72891.1, 100% identity, e=0.0). 

Members of the myosin family participate in many types of cellular motility in all 
eukaryotic cells. Myosins are cytoskeletal proteins that function as molecular motors to 
generate movement and mechanical force in ATP-dependent interactions with actin 
filaments in various cellular events. The superfamily of myosin proteins has been 
divided into at least 14 classes (designated I to XIV) on the basis of their conserved 
ATPase- and actin-binding regions, each myosin containing tail domains believed to be 
responsible for the specific subcellular localization and function of these motors 
(reviewed in Reichelt et al, Plant J. 19(5): 555-567, 1999). Molecular motors are 
involved in diverse cellular functions such as vesicle and organelle transport, 
cytoskeleton dynamics, morphogenesis, polarized growth, cell movements, spindle 
formation, chromosome movement, nuclear fusion, and signal transduction (molecular 
motors are reviewed in Reddy, AS., Int. Rev. Cytol 204: 97-178, 2001). While the role 
of myosins in animal and unicellular organisms is well established in muscular 
contraction, cytokinesis, and membrane-associated functions such as vesicle transport 
and membrane dynamics, little is known about myosins and other molecular motors in 
plants and their roles in cell division, cell expansion, cytoplasmic streaming, cell-to-cell 
communication, membrane trafficking, and morphogenesis (Reddy, A.S., supra). 

Myosins in higher plants are thought to participate as motors in intracellular 
transport of organelles and vesicles associated with cytoplasmic streaming and in tip- 
growing cells of pollen tubes (reviewed in Yokota et al.. Plant Physiol. 121(2): 525-534, 
1999). The active sliding of myosin heavy chain along actin filaments provides the 
motor force for cytoplasmic streaming {Le., the constant movement of the cytoplasm and 
suspended organelles, membrane systems and molecules which is observed in plant 
cells), and the myosin activity is regulated by calcium through the calcium-binding 
protein calmodulin (Yokota etal, Plant Physiol. 121(2): 525-534, 1999; Yokota** 
Plant Physiol. 119: 231-240, 1999). The function of cytoplasmic streaming and the 
mechanisms of its biochemical regulation are not known, although it is thought to 
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facilitate the exchange of materials within the cell and between the cell an its 
environment Specific movement and anchoring of some organelles is also known to 
depend on actin filaments and is thus thought to involve myosin, but these mechanisms 
have not been documented (myosins are discussed in Biochemish-v *nH m»w„i~ 
Biology of Plants , Buchanan, Gruissem and Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, 
NY 2002, p.221). Additionally, Reichelt et al. (supra) localized a plant myosin vm at 
the post-cytokinetic cell wall, suggesting a role for this protein in cytokinesis, specifically 
in maturation of the cell plate and reestablishment of cytoplasmic actin cables at sites of 
intercellular communication. Based on current knowledge of plant myosins, the rice 
heavy chain myosin OsAAK72891 may be a cytoskeletal component that participates in 
cytoplasmic streaming events in a cell-cycle-dependent manner. 

i 

Osl8989-4003 was also found to interact with OsMADS14 (GenBank Accession 
No. AF058697), a 246-amino acid protein that includes a MADS box domain (amino 
acids 1 to 61). Moon et al. report that OsMADS14 is homologous to the maize API 
homolog ZAP1 and classify it as a member of the SQUAMOSA-like (SQUA) subfamily 
in the AP1/AGL9 family of MADS box genes, which control the specification of 
meristem and organ identity in developing flowers (Moon et al, Plant Physiol. 120(4): 
1 193-1204, 1999). OsMADS14 was expressed from the early through the later stages of 
flower development, with transcripts detectable in sterile lemmas, paleas/lemmas, 
stamens, and carpels of mature flowers. Moon et al. suggested that this gene regulates a 
very early stage of flower development, based on their observation that transgenic plants 
ectopically expressing OsMADS14 exhibit extreme early flowering and dwarfism (Moon 
et al, supra). MADS box proteins are known to regulate transcription as heterodimers or 
ternary complexes that include other MADS box proteins, and these interactions are 
thought to occur through the K box present in MADS proteins (Lim etal.. Plant MoL 
Biol 44(4): 513-527, 2000, Moon et al., supra). 

Because MADS box proteins are known to mediate various plant developmental 
processes as heterodimers or trimers, and given the involvement of the DP protein 
OS018989-4003 in the regulation of genes required for cell cycle progression, it is likely 
the interaction between the MADS box protein OsMADS14 and Os018989-4003 
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represents a newly characterized interaction that regulates transcription of genes 
associated with plant development in rice. 

OsMADS14 was also found to interact with the MADS box protein OsMADS45 
(GenBank Accession No. AAB50180) (See Table 4). OsMADS45 is a 249-amino acid 
protein that includes a MADS box domain (amino acids 1 to 61) and two coiled coils 
(amino acids 83 to 1 17 and amino acids 152 to 176); the coiled coils are likely part of a 
K-box predicted between amino acids 73 and 176. The OsMADS45 gene, identified by 
Greco et al. y Mol. Gen. Genet. 253(5): 615-623, 1997, encodes a protein highly 
homologous to the products of Arabidopsis AGL2 and AGL4 MADS box genes. 
Temporal and spatial RNA expression patterns suggest that the rice OsMADS45 and 
Arabidopsis AGL2 and AGL4 play similar roles in flower development (Greco et al., 
supra), specifically in the development of all floral organs by acting as intermediates 
between the meristem identity and organ identity genes (Savidge et al.. Plant Cell 7(6): 
721-33, 1995). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsMADS45 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS014912_£_at tfe 64 expectation value) and probeset OS000555_f_at (ee" 60 ) as the 
closest matches. Analysis of gene indicated that these genes are expressed early in seed 
development. 

Osl8989-4003 was also found to interact with OsPN22824, a 500-amino acid 
protein fragment. A BLAST analysis of the OsPN22824 amino acid sequence revealed 
no high similarity with any of the proteins in the Genpept database. The most similar 
amino acid sequences are six plant proteins of unknown function, the top hit being A 
thaliana Expressed Protein (GenBank Accession No. NP_564015.1, 33% identity, Se" 45 ), 
andA thaliana Myosin Heavy-Chain-Like (seventh hit, GenBank Accession No. 
BAA97502, 29% identity, e° 1 *). In agreement with these results, the most similar protein 
in Myriad's database is human Myosin, Heavy Chain ILc/d, Skeletal Muscle (MyHC- 
Iix/d) (23% identity, e=0.004). 
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OsPN22824 was also found to interact with rice Small GTP-Binding Protein 
RACDP (OsRACD) (GenBank Accession No. AAF28764) (see Table 5). OsRACD is a 
197-amino acid protein that includes an ATP/GTP-binding site motif A (P-ioop, amino 
acids 13 to 20) and a prenyl group binding site (CAAX box, amino acids 194 to 197). 
Analysis of the amino acid sequence by SMART identified a Rho (Ras homology) 
signature (amino acids 9 to 180, 6e 116 ), while analysis by Pfam predicted nearly the same 
region to be a Ras family signature (amino acids 8 to 197, 2.3e" 78 ). These predictions 
indicate that OsRACD is a member of the Rho subfamily of Ras-like small GTPases. 
Hydrolysis of GTP to GDP is an important step in many intracellular signal transduction 
pathways that control various cellular processes such as cell growth and development, 
apoptosis, lipid metabolism, cytoarchitecture, membrane trafficking, and transcriptional 
regulation (Aznar and Lacal, Prog. Nucleic Acid Res. Mol. Biol. 67: 193-234, 2001). The 
rice OsRACD protein has not been described, however, other members of the Rho 
subfamily have been characterized. Cdc42, Rac, and Rho isoforms regulate the assembly 
and disassembly of the actin cytoskeleton in response to extracellular signals (Tapon and 
Hall, Curr. Opin. Cell. Biol. 9(1): 86-92, 1997). Plant small GTPase Rac homologs are 
components of the oxidative burst associated with disease resistance (Ono et al., Proc. 
Natl Acad. Set USA 98(2): 759-764, 2001; Dwyer etal., Biochim Biophys Acta 1289(2): 
231-237, 1996). OsRACD is a rice GTPase that likely participates in signal transduction 
involving GTP hydrolysis, and its association with the myosin-like protein OsPN22824 
suggests that this GTPase activity occurs during events related to organization of the 
actin cytoskeleton as part of either plant development and/or response to pathogen 
invasion. 



Summary 

OsE2Fl interacts with four novel rice proteins, two of which are DP-like proteins 
(Os018989-4003 and OsPN26539). In addition, the DP prey protein OsOl 8989-4003 
interacts with the E2F2 homolog splicing variant OsE2F2 (367) and, when used as bait, 
with both rice OsE2Fl and OsE2F2 homologs. OsE2F2 (367) also interacts with another 
novel DP-like protein, OsPN31182. The identification of these new DP proteins 
interacting with E2F proteins in rice is in accord with the presence of E2F and DP 
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homologs identified previously in plants (reviewed in Kosugi and Ohashi, Plant Physiol. 
128(3): 833-843, 2002). Plant E2F and DP proteins exhibit binding activities similar to 
those of animal E2F transcription factors, which function as heterodimeric complexes 
with DP or other E2F-like proteins (reviewed in Trimarchi and Lees, Nat Rev. Mol. Cell 
Biol.3(l): 11-20, 2W2;Magyare t aL,FEBSLett. 486(1): 79-87,2000). The associations 
between the rice E2F and DP homologs identified in this Example are consistent with the 
subunit composition of E2F/DP transcription factors and provide further evidence that 
plant E2F-like genes are functionally equivalent to their mammalian homologs. It is 
likely that these interactions participate in cell cycle progression in rice. 



Animal E2F/DP transcription factors play a central role in the control of the Gl/S 
transition through integration of the activities of important regulators of the cejl cycle 
with the transcription apparatus. The Gl/S control point in plants is thought to be at least 
partly regulated by molecules similar to those found in animals, such as D-type cyclins, 
15 Rb-related proteins, and E2F-like proteins (reviewed in Magyar et aL, supra). The Gl 
phase, which precedes the S phase, is a period of intense biochemical activity in which 
cells expand, double in size and synthesize molecules and structures, including 
microtubules and other cytoskeletal structures, in preparation for cell division. The end 
of Gl is an important checkpoint in the control of cell cycle progression, at which the 
control system either arrests the cycle or triggers initiation of the S phase (the plant cell 
cycle phases are discussed in Biology of Plant* Raven, Evert and Eichhorn, 1999, 
Freeman/Worth, pp. 157-8). OsE2Fl and the DP protein Os018989-4003 were found to 
interact with several cytoskeletal structural proteins, and this finding supports the notion 
that the rice E2F/DP transcription factor has a role in controlling events related to cell 
cycle progression. Two of these interactors are kinesin-like proteins: a novel rice 
kinesin-like protein (OsPN29946, interactor for OsE2Fl) and rice kinesin-like protein 
annotated in the public domain (OsAAG13527, interactor for OsOl 8989-4003). Two 
additional cytoskeletal components interacting with the DP protein Os018989-4003 are 
myosin heavy-chain proteins: putative myosin heavy chain (OsAAK72891) and a novel 
rice myosin heavy-chain-like protein (OsPN22824). Kinesins and myosins are molecular 
motors that use microtubules (in the case of kinesins) or actin filaments (in the case of 
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myosins) as cytoskeletal tracks to transport cargo materials intracellular^. Molecular 
motors, including kinesins, myosins and dyneins, have been well characterized in non- 
plant organisms and implicated in a variety of cellular functions such as vesicle and 
organelle transport, cytoskeleton dynamics, morphogenesis, polarized growth, cell 
movements, spindle formation, chromosome movement, nuclear fusion, and signal 
transduction. In contrast, the roles of the many kinesins and myosins identified in plants 
arc largely unknown (molecular motors are reviewed in Reddy, A.S., supra). A few 
studies suggest that myosin heavy-chain in higher plants participates in intracellular 
transport of organelles and vesicles (along actin filaments) associated with cytoplasmic 
streaming and in tip-growing cells of pollen tubes (reviewed in Yokota et aL, Plant 
Physiol 121(2): 525-534, 1999). An unconventional class VHI plant myosin has been 
implicated in maturation of the cell plate at cytokinesis (Reichelt et aL, supra). However, 
the function and regulation of plant motors in cell division, cell expansion, cytoplasmic 
streaming, cell-to-cell communication, membrane trafficking, and morphogenesis 
remains to be elucidated (Reddy, A.S., supra). Based on functional homology with 
animal and plant E2F proteins, which are known to participate in regulation of the Gl/S 
transition phase, we speculate that the interactions of the rice OsE2Fl and DP protein 
OS018989-4003 with the kinesin-like and myosin-like prey proteins identified here 
represent transcriptional regulation of cell^ycle-dependent events involving cytoskeleton 
organization/function and possibly occurring during the Gl/S transition. 



Cell cycle regulators in plants must couple control of cell cycle phases to the 
environmental and developmental factors that affect plant growth and development. In 
agreement with this notion, the DP protein Os018989-4003 interacts with aprotein 

25 known to regulate plant development, the MADS box protein MADS 14 (OsMADSI4), 
which in turn interacts with the MADS box protein OsMADS45. MADS box proteins 
mediate various plant developmental processes and, like other transcription factors, 
function as heterodimers or ternary complexes (for reviews, see Riechmann and 
Meyerowitz, Biol. Chenu 378(10): 1079-1101, 1997; Moon et al., Plant Physiol. 120(4); 

30 1193-204,1999;Theissen e ra/., J P/ a »rM O /.B/ o /.42(l): 115-149,2000). (Interactions 
identified by our group for MADS box proteins are discussed below in Example IV). 
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The products of MADS box genes interact with each other and with other gene products 
participating in the genetic control of various plant development processes, with 
regulatory interactions (activation, repression) between the different genes/groups of 
genes within this network. Likewise, E2F-like proteins regulate transcription as 
heterodimeric complexes, and their activity is regulated by interactions with other cellular 
proteins (Trimarchi and Lees, Nat . R ev . Mol. Cell. Biol 3(1): 1 1-20, 2002; Kosugi and 
Obashi, supra). Given the presumed involvement of the DP protein OsOl 8989-4003 in 
the regulation of genes required for cell cycle progression, is is likely that the interaction 
between the DP protein OsOl 8989-4003, possibly in heterodimer form with OsE2Fl or 
OsE2F2 and the MADS box protein OsMADS14 is involved in transcriptional regulation 
of genes important in plant development in a cell-cycle dependent fashion in rice, and 
that these developmental processes may occur during the Gl/S phase of the cell cycle. 

The fourth interactor identified for E2F1 is a protein of unknown function 
(OsPN30852). However; based on its association with rice E2F1 and on the presumed 
role of the latter in regulation of cell cycle progression, it is likely that OsPN30852 is 
involved in cell cycle regulation. 

The rice proteins found to interact with the rice E2F and DP homologs OsE2Fl 
and Os018989-4003 appear to be involved in regulation of the cell cycle/plant 
development. Some of these interactors are newly characterized rice proteins, and their 
interactions with OsE2Fl and Os018989^003 represent molecular mechanisms for E2F- 
mediated transcriptional regulation of the cell cycle in rice that have not been previously 
described. 



Example II 

This Example provides newly characterized rice proteins interacting with rice 
cyclin OsS49462 and cyclin OsCYCOS2 identified by means of yeast two-hybrid assays. 
As discussed in Example I, cyclins are regulatory proteins required to activate 
30 cyclin-dependent protein kinases (CDKs). Cyclins are classified into two groups: mitotic 
cyclins, which include A-type and B-type cyclins (also known as S and M cyclins, 
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respectively), which are essential for the control of the cell cycle at the G2/M (mitosis) 
transition, and Gl cyclins, which include D- and E-type cyclins, which are essential for 
the control of the cell cycle at the Gl/S (start) transition. G2/M cyclins accumulate 
steadily during G2 and are abruptly destroyed as cells exit from mitosis (at the end of the 
M-phase). 

B-type cyclins contain a large conserved central domain, the cyclin box, which 
interacts with the kinase subunit, and a domain called mitotic destruction box, which 
mediates cyclin degradation late in mitosis. B-type cyclins are expressed specifically in 
late G2 and early M phase of the cell cycle. They regulate the cell cycle progression 
from G2 to mitosis during plant development, and Myb-type transcription factors may be 
involved in this regulation (reviewed by Doonan, et al , Curr. Opin. Cell Biol. 9: 824- 
830, 1997). B-type cyclins of rice plants accumulate steadily during G2 and then are 
rapidly degraded at mitosis (Umeda, et al, Mol Gen. Genet. 262: 230-238, 1999). The 
B-type cyclins OsS49462 and OsCYCOS2 share 75.1% sequence identity at the amino 
acid level and are both encoded by mRNAs of 1.6 kb, as reported by Sauter et al.. Plant 
J. 7: 623-632, 1995. Expression of OsCYCOS2 is induced by the plant hormone 
gibberellin (GA) in the intercalary meristem of deepwater rice (Oryza sativa L.) 
internodes, and that the time course of O s CYCOS2 induction is compatible with a role 
for both cyclins in regulating the G2/M phase transition (Sauter et al, supra). GA 
promotes rapid internodal growth in this plant subspecies, and this growth occurs through 
signaling events requiring cell cycle induction at the G2/M transition. Thus, GA 
promotes the activity of P 34cdc2/CDC28-like histone HI protein kinase, an enzyme 
known to regulate mitosis, and that the increase in this protein kinase activity is mediated 
by OSCYCOS2. The cyclins were expressed in the intercalary meristem and the 
elongation zone of the internode, but the GA-induced increase in transcript levels was 
restricted to the meristem only (Sauter et al., supra). 

Thus, OSS49462 and OsCYCOS2 are B-type mitotic cyclins that regulate the cell 
cycle progression from G2 to mitosis. The protein interactions involving OsS49462 and 
OsC YCOS2 identified in this Example are useful for elucidating the mechanisms of cell 
cycle regulation in plants. Proteins that participate in cell cycle regulation in rice may be 
targets for genetic manipulation or for compounds that modify their level or activity, 
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thereby modulating the plant cell cycle. The identification of genes encoding these 
proteins may allow genetic manipulation of crops or application of compounds to effect 
agronomicaUy desirable changes in plant development or growth. 

Results 

Cyclin OsS49462 was found to interact with a rice hypothetical protein of 
unknown function (OsPN25358) and with four novel rice proteins: a putative RNA- 
binding protein (OsPN30848) and a zinc finger protein (OsPN29942), a myosin-like 
protein (OsPN23484) and an unknown protein (OsPN29957). Two of these proteins 
(OsPN23484 and OsPN29942) also interact with the second bait, cyclin OsC YCOS2. 

Cyclin OsCYCOS2 was found to interact with seven known rice proteins and with 
18 novel rice proteins. The known interactors include a putative CCAAT displacement 
protein whose function as a transcriptional regulator is cell cycle-dependent (PN26210); a 
putative myosin heavy chain, a cytoskeletal protein that likely functions as a molecular ' 
motor to move actin filaments in events related to cell polarity or cytokinesis (PN23297); 
a chloroplast ATPase I subunit (PN23416); a syntaxin related protein (PN23136); a heat ' 
shock protein (PN23169); a cora-like Mg transporter (PN25381) and a hypothetical 
protein of unknown function (PN23363). Among the novel interactors identified are 
several proteins with putative roles in cytoskeletal function: four putative myosin heavy- 
chain proteins (PN23484, PN20815, OsPN29882, and OsPN29966); two kinesin-like 
proteins with a putative microtubule motor function during cell division (the calmodulin- 
binding protein OsPN23390 and the centiomere/kinetochore protein OsPN29965); a 
spectrin-like protein with a presumed actin-binding function/nuclear matrix protein 
(OsPN29956); a putative Mg transporter (OsPN29970), a centromere homolog 
(PN29958) and a zinc finger protein (PN29942). Other novel interactors include a 
protein similar to A. thaliana ARM repeat-containing protein with a possible role in cell 
adhesion and/or signaling (OsPN23274); a chaperone heat shock protein (PN30899); and 
6 proteins of unknown function (OsPN29961, OsPN29969, OsPN26688, OsPN29967, 
OsPN29968, OsPN30854), two of which (OsPN23484 and OsPN29942) also interact 
with the cyclin OsS49462 bait. 
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The interacting proteins of the Example are listed in Table 6 and Table 7 below, 
followed by detailed information on each protein and a discussion of the significance of 
the interactions. A diagram of the some of the interactions described in this Example is 
provided in Figure 1. The nucleotide and amino acid sequences of the proteins of this 
Example are provided in Figure 9. 

Some of the proteins.identified represent rice proteins previously uncharacterized. 
Based on their predicted biological function and on the ability of the prey proteins to 
specifically interact with cyclin OsS49462 and cyclin OsCYCOS2, the interacting 
proteins are likely part of a protein network involved in the cychn-mediated regulation of 
the cell cycle. 

Table 6. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsS49462 (Cyclin OsS49462, fragment). 

rive^NilSl^i* 6 ™ M ^ ° f **" C, ° neS ° f P r ° teins *»* 35 baits and *™<i « P'eys are ' 
frHhoSn ^ ^"T 6 aCCe ^ S, ° n numbere for P roteins of the E *>mple (or related prated) 
S enTodX'SS * CT IT^ fT" The ba " P^y coordinates (Coord) are the aET > 
acids encoded by ttie bait fragments) used in the search and by the interacting prey clonefs) resoectivelv 
The source is the library from which each prey clone was retrieved. respectively. 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 



BAIT PROTEIN : 



Protein Name 
(Gengank Accession No.) 



Bait Coord 



Prey Coord 
(source) 



OsS49462 PN20325 
(633I703-OS0Q2997) 



O. sativa Cyclin OsS49462, 



1-243 



INTERACTORS 

PN25358 
13786464 








Hypothetical Protein AAK39589 


1 to 100 


2x303-472 
(output trait) 


OsPN23484 
Novel 

(CONTKJ 1 447_FAST 
A.CONTIG1) 


Novel Protein PN23484, heavy 
meromyosin 


1 to 100 


111-194 
(output trait) 


OsPN29942 
novel 


Novel Protein PN29942, Fragment, 
zinc finger protein 


1 to 100 


11-182 
(output trait) 


OsPN29957 
novel 


Novel Protein PN29957, Fragment, 
unknown 


1 to 100 


2x51-288 
28-214 
(output trait) 


OsPN30848 ~ 
novel 


Novel Protein PN30848, Fragment, 
RNA bi nding protein 


1 to 100 


365-476 
(input trait) 



. 20 
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OsCYC^?)!* 3 ^^ Pr ° teinS IdCntified for OSCYCOS2 (0. *«iva Cyclin 
The Myriad names and the TMRI names of the clones of the proteins used as hair* 9 „h f n » n * 

Mynad/TMKI Gene r r& - ■ - 

Name 



BAIT PROTEIN; 



Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 



Bait Coord 



OsCYCOS2 
PN20257 (1694891- 
OS003088 



INTERACTORS: 

PN30899 

417154 



O. sativa Cyclin OsCYCOS2 
(X82036) 



1-150 

100-275 

140-350 

300-420 

1-420 



PN23363 
13324791 



PN26210 
13702813 



15451591 
PN23297 



PN23416 
11466783 



PN23136 
5922624 



PN20815 
Novel (3210- 
OS_ORF019753) 



OsPN23274 
Novel 

(CONTIG697.FASTA. 
CONTIG2/ 
CONTIG697.FASTA. 
CONTIG1) 



Hypothetical Protein 000221-3976 
Similar to OsHP82, Fragment 



Putative CorA-like Mg z+ 
Transporter Protein 



0. sativa Hypothetical Protein 
13324791 



50-233 



50 to 233 



O. sativa Putative CCAAT 
Displacement Protein 



O. sativa Putative Myosin Heavy 
Chain 



Chloroplast ATPase I Subunit 



Hypothetical Protein BAA85200 
Similar to Syntaxin Related 
Protein AtVam3p 



Hypothetical Protein PN20815 
Similar to A. thaliana Myosin 
Heavy Chain, Fragment 



OsPN23390 
novel 



Novel Protein PN23274, Similar to 
A, thaliana ARM Repeat- 
Containing Protein 



Novel Protein PN23390, Putative 
Kinesin-like Calmodulin Binding 
Protein, Fragment 



50 to 233 



170 to 310 



50 to 233 



50 to 233 



50 to 233 



170 to 310 



50 to 233 



50 to 233 



Prey Coord 
(Source) 



4 to 228 
(output trait) 



50-148 
(input trait) 



980 to 1160 
(input trait) 



130 to 176 
(input trait) 



66 to 191 
(output trait) 



1 to 134 
(output trait) 



6x79 to 210 
(input trait) 



595 to 845 
576 to 738 
(output trait) 



1-158 

(output trait) 



422 to 646 
2x364 to 613 
(output trait) 
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J OsPN23484 Novel 
(CONTIG 1 447.FAST 
ACONTIG1) 


Novel Protein PN23484, heavy 
meromyosin 


170 to 310 


77 to 233 
2x64 to 212 
90 tn Ids 

\-\J 

(output trait) 


OsPN26688 Novel 

(CONT1G3772.FAST 

A-CONTIG1) 


Novel Protein PN26688, unknown" 


50 to 233 


132 to 225 

rinnut trai^ 
\iitpui uaiij 


OsPN29882 
( novel 


Novel Protein PN29882, Fragment, 
myosin heavy chain 


50 to 233 


107 to 273 
^uuLpui trait; 


OsPN29942 Novel 
(CONTIG3 1 64.FAST 
A.CONTIG1) 


Novel Protein PN29942, Fragment, 
zinc finger protein 


170 to 310 


1 to 159 

(output trait) ! 


OsPN29956 ' 
novel 


Novel Protein PN29956, Fragment, 
nuclear matrix constituent 


50 to 233 


2x96 to 235 

£* l\J J ID 

(output trait) 


OsPN29958 
novel 


Novel Protein PN29958, Fragment, 
centromere homologue 


50 to 233 


3 to 304 
(output trait) 


OsPN2996I 
novel 


Novel Protein PN29961, Fragment, 
Similar to A thaliana Unknown 
Protein BAB02349 


DV CO Zjj 


10 to 215 
(output trait) 


OsPN29965 
novel 


Novel Protein PN29965, Fragment, 
Similar to A. thaliana Kinesin 
(Centromere Protein)-Like Heavy 
Chain-Like Protein BAB03114 


50 to 233 


12 to 124 
^output trait; 


OsPN29966 


Novel Protein PN29966, Fragment, 
myosin heavy chain 






1 novel 


50 to 233 


o io zio 
(output trait) 


OsPN29967 
novel 


Novel Protein PN29967, Fragment, 
unknown 


50 to 233 


3x16 to 174 


OsPN29968 
novel 


Novel Protein PN29968, Similar to 
A. thaliana Unknown Protein 
BAB01990 


50 to 233 


12 to 113 
\ uuiput trait J 


OsPN29969 
novel 


Novel Protein PN29969, Similar to 
A. tfialiana Unknown Protein 
BAB01990 


50 to 233 


2x16 to 123 


OsPN25381 
13357265 


Protein 13357265 Putative CorA- 
like Mg 2+ Transporter Protein 


50 to 233 


(output trait) 


OsPN30854 Novel 

(CONTIG962.FASTA. 

CONTIG1) 


Novel Protein PN30854, unknown 


170 to 3 10 


100 to 169 
(output trait) 


OsPN30899 
novel 


Novel Protein PN30899, DNAJ 


50 to 233 


4 to 228 
(output trait) 
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Two-hvbrid system usinp ; QsS49462 as hait 
The bait OsS49462 (GenBank Accession No. X82035; Sauter et aL, Plant J. 7 
(4): 623-632, 1995) is a 242-amino acid protein that contains a cyclin, N-terminal domain 
(amino acids 1 to 105, 7. le- 49 ) and a cyclin C-terminal domain (amino acids 107 to 227, 
e 50 ), as determined by analysis of the amino acid sequence. Like OsC YCOS2 (described 
as a bait below in this Example), OsS49462 is a rice B-type cyclin protein. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OSS49462 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS002997.1_s_at (e=0 expectation value) as the closest match. Analysis of gene 
expression indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different tissue 
types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and 
applied hormones. 



The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 100 of OsS49462 (which contains the 
cyclin, N-terminal domain) was found to interact with hypothetical protein AAK39589 
(PN25358). Two prey clones encoding amino acids 303 to 472 of PN25358 were 
retrieved from the output trait library. PN25358 is a 472-amino acid protein that includes 
a transmembrane domain (amino acids 403 to 419). as predicted by analysis of the amino 
acid sequence. A BLAST analysis against the Genpept database determined that it is 
similar to a rice unknown protein (GenBank Accession No. AAK39589, e=0) and to an 
A thaliana putative protein (GenBank Accession No. NP_199010.1, 64% identity, 
7e■ 16, ). BLAST analysis of the PN25358 amino acid sequence against Myriad's 
proprietary database found no significant similarities for this protein. Since PN25358 
interacts with OsS49462, it may be involved in cell cycle regulation. 

The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 100 of OsS49462 was also found to 
interact with novel protein OsPN23484. One prey clone encoding amino acids 1 1 1 to 
194 of OSPN23484 was retrieved from the output trait library. BLAST analysis suggests 
that PN23484 is a heavy meromyosin protein. Novel protein OsPN23484 also interacts 
with the bait OsCYCOS2 (described below in this Example). This observation validates 
the OsS49462-OsPN23484 interaction and suggests that OsPN23484 plays a broad role 
in regulation by cyclins and thus in the control of cell cycle progression. 
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The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 100 of OsS49462 was also found to 
interact with a fragment of the novel protein OsPN29942 (One prey clone encoding 
amino acids 1 1 to 182 of OsPN29942 was retrieved from the output trait library). 
OsPN29942 is a protein for which the complete amino acid sequence is not known. 
Analysis of the available 183 amino acids identified a BTB/POZ domain (amino acids 1 
to 85). This domain is found primarily at the N terminus of zinc finger proteins and is 
evolutionarily conserved from Drosophila to mammals (Zollman, et al, Proc. Natl. 
Acad. Sci. USA 91: 10717-21, 1994). This region may affect the DNA-binding activity of 
zinc finger proteins (Bradwell, et al, Genes Dev. 8: 1664-1677, 1994). A BLAST 
analysis against the Genpept database indicated that OsPN29942 shares 62% identity 
with an unknown protein from A thaliana (GenBank Accession No. AAF00643, 5e" 53 ). 

OsPN29942 also interacts with the bait OsCYCOS2 as described later in this 
Example. This observation validates the OsS49462-OsPN29942 interaction and suggests 
that OsPN29942 plays a broad role in regulation by cyclins and thus in the control of cell 
cycle progression. 



The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 100 of OsS49462 was also found to 
interact with OsPN29957. Three prey clones, two encoding amino acids 51 to 288 and 
one encoding amino acids 28 to 214 of OsPN29957 were retrieved from the output trait 
library. OsPN29957 is a protein for which the complete amino acid sequence is not 
known. Upon analysis of the available 328 amino acids. A BLAST analysis against the 
Genpept database indicated that OsPN29957 shares 69% identity with an A. thaliana 
unknown protein (GenBank Accession No. NP_175186, e 22 ). The available information 
makes it difficult to determine the function of OsPN29957. Discovery of the complete 
amino acid^sequence is likely to clarify the biological role of this protein and of its 
interaction with OsS49462. 

The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 100 of OsS49462 was also found to 
interact with PN30848 (One prey clone encoding amino acids 365 to 476 of OsPN30848 
was retrieved from the input trait library). OsPN30848 is a protein for which the 
complete amino acid sequence is not known. Analysis of the available 497 amino acids 
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identified two putative RNA-binding regions (amino acids 162 to 169 and amino acids 
243 to 250). A BLAST analysis against the Genpept database indicated that OsPN30848 
shares 50% identity with two A. thaliana putative RNA-binding proteins (GenBank 
Accession No. NP_190834, 2e 97 and GenBank Accession No. AAK32943, e 94 ) and 
5 another A thaliana protein similar to nucleolin (GenBank Accession No. AAB62861 , 
46% identity, 5€*\ Nucleolin is important for ribosome biogenesis and possesses RNA- 
binding activity. The similarity of OsPN30848 and nucleolin suggests a similar role for 
OsPN30848. The interaction of OsPN30848 with OsS49462 may alter cell cycle 
progression by regulating this activity. 

10 A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN30848 against 

TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS_ORF013388_at (e 108 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
analysis indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different tissue 
types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and 

15 applied hormones. 

Two-hybrid system using QsCYOOSJ as W 
The 419-amino acid protein OsCYCOS2 (GenBank Accession No. X82036; 
Sauter et al., Plant J. 7 (4): 623-632, 1995) is a G2/M type cyclin. Analysis of the 
OsCYCOS2 amino acid sequence identified two cyclin domains spanning amino acids 
200 to 284 (2.7e- 26 ) and amino acids 297 to 379 (1.29& 32 ). Type G2/M cyclins regulate 
the cell cycle progression from G2 to mitosis during plant development. The role of 
these proteins has been discussed earlier in this Example with regard to the bait 
OsS49462. 



20 



25 



30 



A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsCYCOS2 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS003088.1 _at (e=0 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression analysis 
indicated that this gene is specifically expressed in panicle. 

The bait encoding amino acids 50 to 233 of OsCYCOS2 was found to interact 
with a fragment of the hypothetical protein 00221-3976 (PN30899). One prey clone 
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encoding amino acids 4 to 228 of PN30899 was retrieved from the input trait library. 
BLAST analysis indicates that PN30899 is most likely a heat shock (chaperone) protein 
(Oryza sativa protein 417154 HSP82). While heat shock proteins (HSPs) have been 
ascribed a main role in the plant stress response, some of these proteins are designated as 
HSPs solely based on sequence homology and their functions in plants have not been 
demonstrated in vitro. Indeed, some HSPs are expressed throughout development HSPs 
function as molecular chaperones that promote proper protein folding and may have roles 
not related to the stress response. HSP70 proteins, for instance, are essential for normal 
cell function. They are ATP-dependent molecular chaperones that may interact with 
many different proteins, given their role in protein folding, unfolding, assembly, and 
disassembly. These topics are discussed in in Biochemistry and Molecular Binl^ ^ 
Hants, Buchanan, Gruissem and Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002. 
The heat shock protein HSP70 in sea urchin cells has been proposed to have a chaperone 
role in tubulin folding when localized on centrosomes, and in the assembling and 
disassembling of the mitotic apparatus when localized on the fibres of spindles and asters 
(Agueli etal., Biochem. J. 360(Pt 2): 413-419, 2001). 

PN30899 also interacts with homeobox protein HOS59, fragment (OsHOS59) 
(see Example IV). Most proteins containing a homeobox domain are known to be 
sequence-specific DNA-binding transcription factors, some of which have important 
roles in development A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of 
PN30899 against TMRFs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified 
probeset OS000221 _at (e=0 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
analysis indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different tissue 
types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and 
25 applied hormones. 

The bait encoding amino acids 50 to 233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
interact with the putative Cor-A-like Mg 2 * transporter protein, PN29970. (One prey 
clone encoding amino acids 1 to 158 of PN29970 was retrieved from the output trait 
30 library.) The constitutively expressed CorA protein is the primary magnesium cation 
(Mg 2+ ) influx system of Bacteria and Archaea. CorA is ubiquitous in these organisms, 
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fonning a distinct family of transport proteins that comprises at least 22 members, as 
determined by genomic sequence analysis, and with 6 more distant members in the yeasts 
(Kehres etaL,Microb. Cony. Genomics*. 151-169, 1998). The similarity of PN29970 
to a CorA protein suggests that this prey protein may function as an ion pump in events 
of the cell cycle regulated by OsC YCOS2. 

The bait encoding amino acids 50 to 233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
interact with hypothetical protein AAK18839 (PN23363) (GenBank Accession No. 
AC082645), a 286-amino acid protein in which no domains, motifs, or signatures have 
been clearly identified. (One prey clone encoding amino acids 50 to 148 of PN23363 
was retrieved from the input trait library.) A BLAST analysis of the Genpept database 
indicates identity with an O. sativa unknown protein (GenBank Accession No. 
AAK18839, Se" 81 ). A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of PN23363 
against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS_ORF005240_at (e' 175 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
analysis indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different tissue 
types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and 
applied hormones. 

A bait fragment encoding amino acids 170 to 310 of OsCYCOS2 was found to 
interact with the putative CCAAT displacement protein PN26210. Three prey clones, 
one encoding amino acids 422 to 646 and two encoding amino acids 364 to 613, of 
PN26210 were retrieved from the output trait library. PN26210 is a 687-amino acid 
protein that includes a transmembrane domain (amino acids 621 to 367), as predicted by 
analysis of the amino acid sequence. The analysis also predicted three coiled coils 
(amino acids 60 to 345, 381 to 445, and 489 to 643), although with prediction 
significance below threshold. Coiled coils participate in protein interactions in many 
types of proteins. A leucine zipper (amino acids 321 to 342) was also identified, which is 
known in transcription factors to facilitate dimer formation. Moreover, BLAST analysis 
of the amino acid sequence indicated that PN26210 is the same as Oryza sativa protein 
13702813. CCAAT displacement proteins (known as CDP, Cut, or Cux in the literature) 
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belong to a highly conserved family of transcriptional regulators (reviewed by Nepveu, 
Gene 270: 1-15, 2001). These proteins have multiple DNA-binding domains that include 
one Cut homeodomain and one, two or three Cut repeats. The combination of these 
domains determines their distinct DNA-binding activities, which are elevated during 
proliferation and reduced during terminal differentiation. The CCAAT motif is found 
the promoters of many eukaryotic genes, and CCAAT displacement proteins typically 
as transcriptional repressors by directly binding to the promoters of genes that 
important during development, but they can also function as transcriptional activators 
CDP/Cut was found to be a component of the promoter complex HiNF-D, which 
believed to promote the transcriptional induction of histone H4 genes at the Gl/S ph 
transition of the cell cycle and to attenuate H4 gene transcription at later cell cycle stages 
in humans. The regulatory effect of CDP/Cut on transcription is thought to vary 
depending on the proteins with which it interacts (Nepveu, supra). 

The bait encoding amino acids 50 to 233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
interact with the putative myosin heavy chain protein PN23297. (One prey clone 
encoding amino acids 980 to 1160 of PN23297 was retrieved from the input trait library.) 
PN23297 iOryza sativa protein 15451591) is a 1601-amino acid protein that includes an 
ATP/GTP-binding site motif A (P-loop) (amino acids 267 to 274). Analysis of the 
protein sequence clearly indicates that this protein is some form of myosin chain, being 
similar to many myosin-like proteins and myosin heavy chain proteins including myosin- 
like protein (GenBank Accession No. NP.195046, e=0.0) and myosin heavy chain 
(GenBank Accession No. T05200, e=0.0) from A. thaliana. While myosin is best known 
for its role in muscle contraction, this protein participates in other cellular events. In 
plants, for example, myosin heavy chain may participate in cytoplasmic streaming that 
occurs in tobacco and lily pollen tabes (Yokota et al. , Plant Physiol. 121: 525-534, 1999; 
YokotoetaL, Plant Physiol. 119: 231-240, 1999). Cruz et al. (P. R. Health Sci. J. 'l7: 
323-326, 1998) present evidence that myosin assembly is important for mitosis. 
Specifically, myosin E-deficient yeast cells undergo cell cycle arrest at the G2/M 
transition, a phase regulated by OsCYCOS2. Furthermore, Xia et al. (Plant J. 10: 761- 
769, 1996) demonstrate that A. thaliana myosin heavy chain is among the proteins that 
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play a role in cell cycle regulation as well as in cytoskeleton function and in the 
establishment of cell polarity. The similarity of PN23297 to myosin heavy chain proteins 
suggests that this prey protein is a cytoskeletal component that may participate in events 
relating to cell polarity and cytokinesis. 

Putative myosin heavy chain PN23297 also interacts with hypothetical protein 
0031 18-3674 similar to Lycopersicon esculentum calmodulin (Os0031 18-3674). 
Os0031 18-3674 is a 148-amino acid protein with two EF-hand calcium-binding domains 
(amino acids 22 to 34 and 93 to 105). In agreement with the observation that Os0031 18- 
3674 includes EF-hand calcium-binding domains, BLAST analysis of the Genpept 
database indicates that this protein shares 72% identity with A thaliana putative 
calmodulin (GenBank Accession No. NP_1764705, e 57 ), although the top score in this 
search is A. thaliana putative serine/threonine kinase (GenBank Accession No. 
NP_172695.1, 76% identity, 76»). Therefore, this calmodulin-like protein may possess 
kinase activity. A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of putative 
myosin heavy chain PN23297 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence 
database identified probeset OS005818_at (e* expectation value) as the closest match. 
The expectation value is too low for this probeset to be a reliable indicator of the gene 
expression of PN23297. 

20 A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50 to 233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 

interact with the Chloroplast ATPase I subunit PN23415. One prey clone encoding 
amino acids 130 to 176 of PN23416 was retrieved from the input trait library. This 
protein shares the rice ATPase I subunit (GenBank Accession No. NP_039379; protein 
1 1466783). ATPases are essential cellular energy converters that transduce the chemical 
energy of ATP hydrolysis from transmembrane ionic electrochemical potential 
differences. The plant ATPases are present in chloroplasts, mitochondria and vacuoles. 
In the chloroplast, ATPases produce ATP that can be used as chemical energy in 
photosynthetic processes. The prey protein PN23416 is a chloroplast ATPase. A BLAST 
analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of PN23416 against TMRI's GeneChip® 
Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset OS003787 _at (e=0 
expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression analysis that this gene is not 
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specifically expressed in several different tissue types and is not specifically induced by a 
broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 

A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50 to 233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
5 interact with the hypothetical protein BAA85200 PN23136), which is similar to the 
syntaxin related protein AtVam3p. One prey clone encoding amino acids 66 to 191 of 
PN23 136 was retrieved from the output trait library. PN23136 is Oryza sativa protein 
5922624 (BAA85200) and is similar to AtVam3p. AtVam3p, the product of the 
AtVAM3 gene, is a syntaxin-related molecule implicated in vacuolar assembly in A. 
10 thaliana. This protein is expressed in various tissues including roots, leaves, 

inflorescence stems, flower buds, and young siliques, and AtVAM3 transcripts are 
abundant in undifferentiated cells in the meristematic region (Sato, et at (1997) J. Biol 
Chem. 272:24530-5). The AtVam3p protein is one of the t-SNARE membrane proteins 
that mediate protein cargo trafficking inside vesicles between the organelles of the plant 
endomembrane system. TheAtVAM3p has been localized not only to the vacuolar 
membrane, but also on the prevacuolar compartment in Arabidopsis cells and has been 
suggested to also have a role in post-Golgi trafficking (Sanderfoot et at, Plant Physiol. 
121: 929-938, 1999). The similarity of PN23136 to a t-SNARE membrane protein and its 
association with OsC YCOS2 suggests that this prey protein may be involved in protein 
trafficking associated with the endomembrane system during the cell cycle. 



A bait fragment encoding amino acids 170 to 310 of OsCYCOS2 was also found 
to interact with a fragment of the hypothetical protein PN20815, which is similar to the A 
thaliana myosin heavy chain fragment. (One prey clone encoding amino acids 1 to 134 

25 of PN20815; was retrieved from the output trait library.) PN20815 is a 496-amino acid 
protein. Analysis of the amino acid sequence determined that there is a possible cleavage 
site between amino acids 61 and 62, although no N-terminal signal peptide appears to be 
present. Its similarity to A. thaliana myosin heavy chain (GenBank Accession No. 
AAL1 1549, 4e U4 ) suggests that PN20815 might be a cytoskeletal component and may 

30 therefore participate in events relating to cell polarity and cytokinesis. Myosin assembly 
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is important for mitosis. Myosin proteins have been discussed herein with regard to the 
interacting protein PN23297. 



10 



15 



A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50 to 233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
interact with novel protein PN23274. Six prey clones encoding amino acids 79 to 210 of 
OsPN23274, a region that includes the putative leucine zipper in PN23274, were 
retrieved from the input trait library. A BLAST analysis against the public databases 
indicated that the 680-amino acid protein OsPN23274 is similar to A. thaliana putative 
arm repeat containing protein (GenBank Accession No. NP_174228, e 80 ) and to Brassica 
napus putative arm repeat containing protein 1 (ARC1) (GenBank Accession No. 
T08872, e 56 ). Analysis of the OsPN23274 protein sequence predicted that it has an 
armadillo/plakoglobin ARM repeat profile (amino acids 346 to 386; l.Se" 09 ). Two other 
ARM-repeat domains were identified with much lower prediction significance (amino 
acids 431 to 471, e=1.2; and amino acids 507 to 548, e=35). ARM motifs are tandemly 
repeated sequences of approximately 50 amino acid residues that occur in a wide variety 
of eukaryotic proteins (Peifer Ce/Z 76:789-791, 1994; Groves, etal., Curr. Opiru 
Struct. Biol. 9: 383-389, 1999; Hatzfeld Int. Rev. Cytol. 186: 179-224, 1999; Huber et aL 
(1997) Cell 90: 871-882, 1997). The ARM repeat was first identified in the Drosophila 
protein armadillo that is involved in segment polarity and cell adhesion (Peifer et aL, Cell 
20 63: 1 167-76, 1990). ARM repeats are found in the mammalian Wnt pathway proteins 
beta-catenin (an armadillo homolog), plakoglobin, Adenomatous Polyposis Coli (APC) 
tumor suppressor protein (Huber et aL, supra), and other proteins. The ARM repeats in 
Armadillo family members mediate various protein interactions representing steps in 
signaling events that result in control of cell adhesion, cytoskeletal alterations, and 
25 transcription (reviewed by Hatzfeld, supra). Furthermore, analysis of the protein 
sequence identified a SecD SecF domain (Bolhuis et aL, J. Biol. Chem. 273: 21217- 
21224, 1998) between amino acids 316 and 531, although with poor prediction 
significance (e=9). This domain is necessary for secretion of some proteins. Also 
predicted is a leucine zipper (amino acids 65 to 86), a domain known to facilitate protein 
interactions, particularly in transcription factors. The predicted leucine zipper is of 
interest when considering that beta-catenin is known to participate in transcriptional 
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regulation. Given its similarity to an ARM repeat protein and its interaction with 
OSCYCOS2, the prey protein OsPN23274 has a likely role in cell adhesion associated 
with cytoskeletal alterations occurring at the G2/M transition. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN23274 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS017669 _at (4e 7 ° expectation. value) as the closest match. Gene expression analysis 
that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different tissue types and is not 
specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 

A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50 to 233 of OsC YCOS2 was also found to 
interact with a fragment of the novel protein PN23390, a putative kinesin-like 
calmodulin-binding protein (OsPN23390). Two prey clones, encoding amino acids 595 
to 845 and 576 to 738, of OsPN23390 were retrieved from the output trait library 
Kmesms are molecular motors, molecules that hydrolyze ATP and use the derived energy 
to generate motor force. Molecular motors are involved in diverse cellular functions such 
as veucle and organelle transport, cytoskeleton dynamics, morphogenesis, polarized 
growth, cell movements, spindle formation, chromosome movement, nuclear fusion, and 
srgnal transduction. Three families of non-plant molecular motors (kinesins, dyneins, and 
myosins) have been characterized. Kinesins and dyneins use microtubules, while 
myosms use actin filaments as tracks to transport materials intracellularly. A large 
number (about 40) of kinesin and myosin motors have been identified in A thaliana 
although little is known about plant molecular motors and their roles in cell division cell 
expansion, cytoplasmic streaming, cell-to-cell communication, membrane trafficking 
and morphogenesis. Calcium, through the calcium binding protein calmodulin, is thought 
to play a key role in regulating the function of both microtubule- and actin-based motors 
mplants(molecularmotor S arereviewedinReddy,/„,^v. CytoL 204: 97-178 2001) 
The kinesin-like calmodulin (CaM) binding protein (KCBP), a minus end-directed 
nucrotubule motor protein unique to plants, has been implicated in cell division. During 
nuclear envelope breakdown and anaphase, activated KCBP promotes the formation of a 
converging bipolar spindle by sliding and bundling microtubules, while KCBP activity is 
down-regulated by <*» and CaM during metaphase and telophase (Vos et al , Plant Cell 
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12: 979-990, 2000). The association of OsPN23390 with OsCYCOS2 suggests that the 
prey protein is involved in microtubule movement during cell division events mediated 
by the cyclin. The presence of a calmodulin-binding domain indicates that its activity is 
regulated by calmodulin. 



OsCYCOS2 was also found to interact with the novel protein PN23484. The bait 
fragment used in the search encodes amino acids 170 to 310 of OsCYCOS2. Four prey 
clones, one encoding amino acids 77 to 233, two encoding amino acids 64 to 212, and 
one encoding amino acids 90 to 245, of OsPN23484 were retrieved from the output trait 
library. As already discussed above, OsPN23484 also interacts with the bait OsS49462. 
This observation validates the OsCYCOS2- OsPN23484 interaction and suggests that 
OsPN29942 plays a broad role in regulation by cyclins and thus in the control of cell 
cycle progression. 



The bait fragment encoding amino acids 50 to 233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found 
to interact with novel protein OsPN26688. One prey clone encoding amino acids 132 to 
255 of OsPN26688 was retrieved from the input trait library. OsPN26688 is a novel 251- 
amino acid protein of unknown function. The lack of information about OsPN26688 
makes it difficult to determine its function and the significance of the OsCYCOS2- 
OsPN26688 interaction. However, the discovery of this interaction links OsPN26688 to 
control of the cell cycle in rice. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN26688 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS005073.1 _at (e=0 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression analysis 
indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different tissue types and 
is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and applied 
hormones. 



OsCYCOS2 was also found to interact with novel protein PN29882. This protein 
is similar to myosin proteins. The bait fragment used in the search encodes amino acids 
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50 to 233 of OsCYCOS2. One prey clone encoding amino acids 107 to 273 of 
OsPN29882 was retrieved from the output trait library. 

OsPN29882 also interacts with MADS box-like protein BAA8188 
(OsBAA81881) (see Example HI). MADS box transcription factors, encoded by 
members of the large MADS-box family of genes, participate in signal transduction and 
developmental control in plants, animals, yeast, and fungi. In plants, they are important 
regulators of genes implicated in flower and fruit development This links cell cycling 
controlled by OsCYCOS2 to development controlled by MADS box proteins. 

OsPN29882 also was found to interact with a ser/thr kinase/calmodulin that also 
interacted with PN23297 (see description above). The ser/thr kinase/calmodulin may 
serve as part of the CDK complex with OsCYCOS2 to activate myosin substrates during 
mitosis. 

A bait fragment encoding amino acids 170 to 3 10 of OsCYCOS2 (a region that 
includes the cyclin domain) was found to interact with a fragment of the novel protein 
PN29942 This protein is discussed earlier in this Example as an interactor for the bait 
OsS49462. One prey clone encoding amino acids 1 to 159 of OsPN29942 was retrieved 
from the output trait library. This region spans the putative BTB/POZ domain that was 
identified in OsPN29942. 



A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50-233 of OsCYCOS2 was found to 
interact with a fragment of the novel protein OsPN29956. OsPN29956 is a novel protein 
for which only a partial sequence is known. Analysis of the available 374 amino acids 
indicated that OsPN29956 includes a spectrin repeat (amino acids 167 to 209). In 
agreement with the observations that OsPN29956 is a nuclear protein with a spectrin 
repeat, a BLAST analysis revealed that OsPN29956 shares amino acid sequence with 
nuclear matrix constituent protein 1 from A thaliana (35% identity, Accession 
#BAB 10684, 4e" 5S ). Therefore, there is strong evidence that OsPN29956 is a nuclear 
matrix protein, and the interaction between OsCYCOS2 and OsPN29956 may represent a 
step in cell cycle control through modulation of nuclear events. 
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Three prey clones were retrieved from the output trait library. Two of these 
encode amino acids 96 to 235 and one encodes amino acids 2 to 373 of OsPN29956. All 
three prey clones include the spectrin repeat that is present in OsPN29956. Spectrin 
repeats are also found in several proteins involved in cytoskeletal structure, such as actin- 
binding proteins (Hartwig, Protein Profile 2: 703-800, 1995). Actin-binding proteins of 
the superfamily of spectrins are ubiquitous proteins present in all animal and in plant 
cells. Spectrin-like epitopes have been localized mainly at the plasma membrane in 
several plant species and different cell types, but also in secretory vesicles, in the nuclei 
of various plant tissues, and in gravitropically tip-growing rhizoids and protonemata of 
characean algae, where they were found to be associated with the actin-organized 
aggregate of endoplasmic reticulum and correlated with active tip growth (Braun, Plant 
PhysioL 125:1611-1619, 2001). Studies indicate the presence of spectrin-based 
membrane skeleton in higher plant cells and demonstrate the ability of these proteins to 
interact with other components of the membrane skeleton such as actin and calmodulin 
15 (Bisikirska et al. Z Naturforsch 52: 180-186, 1997). Therefore, OsPN29956 could be a 
spectrin-like cytoskeleton protein that binds actin or calmodulin during events related to 
cell division. 



A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50-233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
interact with a fragment of protein PN29958. One prey clone encoding amino acids 3 to 
304 of OsPN29958 was retrieved from the output trait library. BLAST analysis suggests 
that this is a centromere homologue (e-10) and is also homologous to the tobacco NT3 
salinity tolerance protein (e-12). The BLAST results suggest a role for PN29958 in the 
centromere and also in salinity tolerance. 

A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50-233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
interact with protein PN29961, which is similar to A. thaliana protein BAB02349. One 
prey clone encoding amino acids 10 to 215 of OsPN29961 was retrieved from the output 
trait library. 
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A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50-233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
interact with protein OsPN29965. (One prey clone encoding amino acids 12 to 124 of 
OsPN29965 was retrieved from the output trait library.) OsPN29965 is similar to A 
thaliana kinesin (centromere protein). In animal cells, cytokinesis begins shortly after 
the sister chromatids move to the spindle poles. The centromere is a region of the 
chromosome to which the spindle fibers attach for the separation of the replicated 
chromatids in mitosis and meiosis. The kinetochores are the main sites of interaction 
between spindle microtubules and chromosomes; they are protein-rich structures 
associated with centromeric DNA and form on each sister chromatid at opposite sides of 
the paired centromeric region. Various proteins have been localized to animal 
kinetochores, including dynein and kinesin, but the protein composition of plant 
kinetocores has yet to be elucidated (Biochemistry and Molecular Biology of Plants 
Buchanan, Gruissem and Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002). The 
kinetochore-associated kinesin-like protein CENP-E binds to kinetochores during mitosis 
and has been shown to be essential for chromosome bioriented spindle attachment in 
mammalian cells (McEwen, et al., Mol. Biol Cell. 12: 2776-89, 2001). Like CENP-E, the 
Drosophila kinesin-like motor protein CENP-meta similar to the vertebrate CENP-E, is a 
component of centromeric/kinetochore regions of Drosophila chromosomes and is 
required for maintenance of metaphase chromosome alignment (Yucel, /. Cell. Biol. 150: 
1-11, 2000). The inner centromere protein (INCENP) of animal cells has been implicated 
in both chromosome segregation and cytokinesis by promoting dissolution of sister 
chromatid cohesion and the assembly of the central spindle (Kaitna et al., Curr. Biol. 
10:1172-1181, 2000). Kinesin-like proteins (KCBP) that are regulated by 
Ca 2+ /calmodulin have been isolated from dicot (A thaliana) as well as from monocot 
plants (maize). These motor proteins contain a highly conserved C-terminal region that 
includes the motor domain and the calmodulin-binding domain, which suggests that the 
KCBP is ubiquitous and highly conserved in all flowering plants (Abdel-Ghany, et al, 
DNA Cell Biol. 19: 567-578, 2000). Plant KCBP localizes to and is involved in 
establishing mitotic microtubule (MT) arrays during different stages of cell division, and 
Ca 2+ /calmodulin regulates the formation of these MT arrays (Kao, et al, Biochem. 
Biophys. Res. Commun. 267: 201-207, 2000). 
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The association of OsPN29965 with OsCYCOS2 suggests that the prey protein is 
involved in microtubule movement during cell divi$ion events mediated by the cyclin. 

OsPN29965 likely represents a novel centromere-kinetochore-associated protein in 
plants. 

5 

A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50-233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
interact with a fragment of the novel protein OsPN29966. (One prey clone encoding 
amino acids 8 to 216 of OsPN29966 was retrieved from the output trait library) 
PN29966 is similar to other myosin proteins also described earlier in this Example. It 
10 also interacted with the ser/thr kinase calmodulin (see above). 

A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50-233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
interact with a fragment of the protein PN29967. Three prey fragments encoding amino 
acids 16 to 174 of OsPN29967 were retrieved from the output trait library. OsPN29967 
is a novel protein for which only a partial sequence is known. Analysis of the available 
176 amino acids predicted a cleavable signal peptide (amino acids 1 to 37) and a leucine 
zipper (amino acids 123 to 144). The leucine zipper domain supports the notion that this 
protein participates in protein-protein interactions. A BLAST analysis against the 
Genpept database determined that OsPN29967 shares 40% amino acid sequence identity 
with an A. thaliana unknown protein (GenBank Accession No. CAB 10357, 2e 14 ), for 
which no information is available other than the nucleotide sequence of the gene 
encoding this protein. 

A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50-233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
25 interact with the novel protein OsPN29968, which is sijmilar to the unknown A. thaliana 
protein BAB01990. One prey clone encoding amino acids 12 to 113 of OsPN29968 was 
retrieved from the output trait library. A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide 
sequence of OsPN29968 against TMRFs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence 
database identified probeset OS006631.1_at (e=-95 expectation value) as the closest 
30 match. Gene expression analysis indicated that this gene is specifically expressed in 
seed. 
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A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50-233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
interact with a fragment of the novel protein PN29969, which is similar to the A. thaliana 
unknown protein BAB01990. Two prey clones encoding amino acids 16 to 123 of 
5 OsPN29969 were retrieved from the output trait library. OsPN29969 is a novel protein 
for which the complete amino acid sequence is not known. Analysis of the available 123 
amino acids identified a tropomyosin signature (amino acids 75 to 91), which suggests 
that OsPN29969 might be a novel structural protein. Tropomyosins are a family of 
closely related proteins present in muscle and non-muscle cells. In striated muscle, 

10 tropomyosin mediates the interactions between the troponin complex and actin so as to 
regulate muscle contraction, while the role of this protein in smooth muscle and non- 
muscle tissues is not clear (Smilie, Trends Biochem, Sci. 4: 151-155, 1979; McLeod, 
Bioessays 6: 208-212, 1986). Based on the interaction of OsPN29969 with OsCYCOS2, 
this protein is likely to be involved in mediating interactions between actin and other 

15 proteins during the G2/M transition. Thus, the interaction between OsCYCOS2 and 

OsPN29969 may represent a step in the control of the cell cycle through modulation of 
the nuclear matrix. 



A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50-233 of OsCYCOS2 was also found to 
20 interact with the putative Cor-A-like Mg 2+ transporter protein PN25381 . (One prey clone 
encoding amino acids 30 to 218 of OsPN25381 was retrieved from the output trait 
library.) This protein is Oryza sativa protein 13357265. The constitutively expressed 
CorA protein is the primary magnesium cation (Mg 2 *) influx system of Bacteria and 
Archaea. CorA is ubiquitous in these organisms, forming a distinct family of transport 
25 proteins that comprises at least 22 members, as determined by genomic sequence 

analysis, and with 6 more distant members in the yeasts (Kehres etal.,Microb. Comp. 
Genomics 3: 151-169, 1998). The similarity of PN25381 to a CorA protein suggests that 
this prey protein may function as an ion pump in events of the cell cycle regulated by 
OsCYCOS2. 
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A bait fragment encoding amino acids 170 to 3 10 of OsCYCOS2 was found to 
interact with novel protein PN30854. One prey clone encoding amino acids 100 to 169 
of OsPN30854 was retrieved from the output trait library. OsPN30854 is a 169-arnino 
acid protein. A BLAST analysis against the Genpept database indicated that OsPN30854 
shares 67% identity with A thaliana protein AT5g03660/F17C15_80 (GenBank 
Accession No. AAL06894, 9e* 2 ). The interaction of PN30854 with OsCYCOS2 
suggests that it plays some role in cell cycle regulation. A BLAST analysis comparing 
the nucleotide sequence of OsPN30854 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array 
sequence database identified probeset OS009560_r_at (2e ' 6 expectation value) as the 
closest match. The expectation value is too low for this probeset to be a reliable indicator 
of the gene expression of OsPN30854. 



A bait fragment encoding amino acids 50 to 233 of OsCYCOS2 was found to 
interact with a fragment of novel protein PN30899, which is similar to A. thaliana protein 
NP_199769. This protein is similar to DNAJ, a type of chaperone. Heatshock protein 
chaperones and potential roles in cell cycling have been discussed herein. One prey 
clone encoding amino acids 4 to 228 of OsPN30899 was retrieved from the output trait 
library. 



Summarv 

M cyclins complexed with protein kinases commit the cell to mitosis at the G2-to- 
M transition. The synthesis of M cyclins in late G2 prepares the cell for mitosis, and 
increase of mitotic CDK activity at the G2-to-M transition initiates mitosis and 
cytokinesis. Mitosis, the stage in the cell cycle at which the duplicated chromosomes are 
separated into two nuclei, and cytokinesis, the division of one cell into two cells, are 
accomplished by means of cytoskeletal structures. Mitosis depends on the mitotic 
spindle, a bipolar arrangement of mostly microtubules, but also actin and associated 
proteins, that interact with chromosomes and other proteins that participate in 
chromosome movement. Cytokinesis depends on the phragmoplast, an organelle 
consisting of actin, myosin, and microtubules which gives rise to a plate in the center of 
the plant cell between the reforming nuclei and shapes the growing plate into a partition 
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in the form of a new cell wall. Actin filaments, microtubules, and intermediate filaments 
are filamentous protein polymers comprising the cytoskeleton of eukaryotic cells. 
Accessory proteins are the motors and joints that link, move and modify the actin and 
tubulin scaffolding to stabilize the cytoskeleton, create polarities and move chromosomes 
5 during cell division, lower polymer concentration by binding (i.e., proteins that bind 

soluble actin), and link the cytoskeleton to other cellular components such as biosynthetic 
or signaling enzymes. Many different accessory proteins mediate the function of the 
cytoskeleton by interacting with the polymers, including the motor proteins myosin, 
dynein and kinesin, as well as other proteins that cross-link (or bundle) cytoskeletal 
10 polymers of the same type. The dynamic behavior and polarity of actin and 

microtubules, enhanced by energy derived from hydrolysis of nucleoside triphosphates, is 
responsible for the movements of cytoplasm and organelles during the different phases of 
the cell cycle. 

15 Mitosis starts with the initiation of chromosome condensation and the 

disassembly of the nuclear envelope that separates nuclear matrix from cytoplasm. Cells 
become fully competent for mitosis when the condensed chromosomes are aligned along 
a plane in the center of the cell, each chromosome comprising two chromatids (daughter 
strands) attached to each other and connected by microtubules to opposite ends of the 
cell. Chromosome segregation then initiates with the severing of the link between sister 
chromatids. The centromere is a region of the chromosome to which the spindle fibers 
attach for the separation of the replicated chromatids. The kinetochores, the main sites of 
interaction between spindle microtubules and chromosomes, are protein-rich structures 
that attach to centromeric DNA and serve as attachment points for the spindle 
microtubules, which congregate the chromosomes along a plate and subsequently pull 
apart the sister chromatids to opposite cell poles. Various proteins have been localized to 
animal kinetocores, including dynein and kinesin, but the protein composition of plant 
kinetocores has yet to be elucidated. (The plant cell cycle and cytoskeleton structure are 
discussed in detail in Biochemistry and Molecula r Biology nf Plants Buchanan, 
Gruissem and Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002). The 
concentrations of cyclins in the plant cell are thought to be important in mediating CDK 
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activity at the cytoskeleton, chromosomes, spindle, nuclear envelope, and phragmoplast 
(John et al, Protoplasma 216(3-4): 1 19-142, 2001). 

The interactions identified in this Example for OsCYCOS2 with several 
cytoskeletal structural proteins in consistent with the role of the cyclin in controlling 
events related to cell division. Five of these prey proteins— PN23484, PN23297, 
PN20815, OsPN29882, and OsPN29966~are putative myosin heavy^hain proteins. 
Previous reports on the role of Arabidopsis myosin heavy chain protein in cell cycle 
control and cytoskeleton function Xia et al., Plant J. 10(4): 761-769, 1996r Cruz, et al, P. 
R. Health Sci. J. 17: 323-326, 1998) suggest that the putative myosin prey proteins 
identified here likely function as actin motors during the establishment of cell polarity at 
mitosis or during cytokinesis. The observation by Cruz et al. that myosin is required in 
yeast cells for the G2/M transition supports the notion that the interactions of 
OsCYCOS2 with the myosin heavy chain proteins regulate the cell cycle at this transition 
point It is interesting that PN23.297, PN29882 and PN29966 also interact with a ser/thr 
Hnase/calmodulin-like protein (Os0031 18-3674). Kinases regulate the activity of CDK- 
cyclin complexes, and while no evidence exists that all three proteins~OsCYCOS2, 
putative myosin heavy chain PN23297 (or other myosins), and the kinase Os0031 18- 
3674-interact at the same time, the possibility that Os0031 18-3674 possesses kinase 
activity increases the likelihood that this interaction propagates a signaling event 

Other cytoskeletal proteins interacting with OsCYCOS2 include a spectrin-like 
protein with a presumed actin-binding function nuclear matrix constituent, and its 
interaction with OsCYCOS2 may represent a step in cell cycle control through 
modulation of nuclear events (OsPN29956). 

Additional interactors with a motor function are the kinesin-like proteins 
OSPN23390 and OsPN29965. Kinesins in both aiiimals and plants are implicated in the 
formation of mitotic spindles (Biochemistry and Molecular Biology of Plants . Buchanan, 
Gruissem and Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002; Vos et al, Plant 
Cell 12: 979-990, 2000). Plant kinesin-like proteins regulated by calmodulin 
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involved in microtubule array formation during cell division (Kao et aL, Biochem. 
Biophys. Res. Commun. 267: 201-207, 2000). Based on these reports and on then- 
interactions with OsCYCOS2, we postulate that the prey proteins OsPN23390 and 
OsPN29965 function as microtubule motor proteins during the formation of the mitotic 
5 spindle. The calmodulin-regulated OsPN23390 may be involved in microtubule array 
formation, while the similarity of OsPN29965 to a centromere protein suggests that this 
prey protein is a novel kinesin component of the centromeric/kinetochore regions of rice 
chromosomes with a putative role in chromosome alignment. The interactions of the 
cyclin protein with all these cytoskeletal proteins represent a newly characterized 
10 mechanism for control of cell division in rice. 

OsCYCOS2 also interacts with PN23416, a protein similar to chloroplast ATPase 
I subunit. The interactions of the cyclin with microtubule- and actin-motor proteins is 
consistent with the presence of the ATPase prey protein. ATPases hydrolyze ATP to 
15 provide energy used by the motor proteins to generate force and directional movement 
associated with microtubules and actin filaments during mitosis. 

Another prey protein, OsPN23274, is similar to A. thaliana ARM repeat- 
containing protein. The interactions of the ARM repeat domain with diverse binding 

20 partners reflect diverse functions for ARM repeat-containing proteins. These molecules 
combine structural roles as adhesion (cell-contact) and cytoskeleton-associated proteins 
with signaling roles by generating and transducing signals affecting gene expression 
(Hatzfeld, M., Int. Rev. Cytol 186: 179-224, 1999). The interaction of OsPN23274 with 
the cyclin suggests that the prey protein is likely involved in cell adhesion associated with 

25 the cytoskeletal alterations occurring during the transition from the G2 to M phase, 
although a role in signaling may be coupled with this function. 

Another interactor for OsCYCOS2 is PN26210, a putative CCAAT displacement 
protein with a role as a transcriptional regulator. During replication, chromosomal DNA 
30 remains organized in chromatin, a complex composed mainly of histone proteins. 

Histone gene expression (RNA) and protein accumulation are strongly stimulated in early 
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S phase to double histone ceUular content for the assembly of newly replicated DNA. 
CCAAT displacement proteins (CDPs) are thought to function as transcriptional 
activators of histone gene expression at the Gl/S phase transition and as attenuators of 
histone gene transcription at later cell cycle stages in humans (Nepveu, A., Gene 270(1- 
2): 1-15, 2001). The dependence of the DNA-binding activity of these proteins on the 
cell cycle validates the interaction of a putative CCAAT displacement protein with a 
cyclin. Perhaps this interaction participates in a mechanism in which OsCYCOS2 
sequesters PN26210 and prevents it from participating in gene regulation. It is also worth 
noting that the function of CDPs is regulated by posttranslational modifications (Nepveu, 
A, supra), specifically, the DNA-binding activity, and consequently, the transcriptional 
activity of CDP is inhibited by phosphorylation of either cut repeats or the cut 
homeodomain. Given that cyclins interact with cyclin-dependent kinases, it is tempting 
to speculate that the function of the OsCYCOS2-PN26210 interaction is, alternatively, to 
allow the posttranslational phosphorylation of PN26210 as part of the process leading to 
down-regulation of histone transcription during the G2/M phase. 

Three membrane transport proteins were also found to interact with OsC YCOS2. 
PN23136 is similar to a t-SNARE membrane protein, a family of proteins involved in 
protein cargo trafficking among the organelles of the plant endomembrane system 
(Sanderfoot et al, Plant Physiol 121: 929-938, 1999). The ER system, which gives rise 
to the endomembrane system, is a dynamic network whose organization changes during 
the cell cycle. During mitosis, the ER undergoes a series of rearrangements that result in 
regulation of spindle activities and cell plate assembly through control of local calcium 
concentrations (Biochemistry and Molecula r Biolop v nf Plants Buchanan, Graissem and 
Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002). The interaction of PN23136 with 
OsCYCOS2 points to a role for the prey protein in mediating protein trafficking 
associated with the dynamic behavior of the ER endomembrane system during mitosis. 
The other two transporters found to interact with OsCYCOS2 are putative CorA-like 
magnesium cation transporter which can function as a membrane-spanning pump to 
regulate turgor pressure or transmit solutes during cytokinesis. 
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Finally, OsCYCOS2 interacts with the putative heat shock prey proteins PN23169 
and PN30899. HSPs act as molecular chaperones and, while these proteins in plants have 
been mainly linked to the stress response, some are not related to stress and their 
functions remain to be defined (Biochemistry and Modular Biolop v of Planfc 
Buchanan, Gruissem and Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002). In the 
context of all the interactions identified for OsCYCOS2, we speculate that PN30899 and 
PN23169 act as a molecular glue to hold together interacting proteins. An alternative 
role for this prey protein may be deduced by functional homology with animal heat shock 
proteins whose chaperone roles in tubulin folding or mitotic structures 
assembly/disassembly depends on their localization on centrosomes or spindle fibers, 
respectively (Agueli etal., Biochem. 7. 360(Pt 2): 413-419, 2001). These are functions 
associated with the phase of the cell cycle controlled by OsCYCOS2. 

Proteins that participate in cell cycle regulation may be targets for genetic 
manipulation or for compounds that modify their level or activity, thereby modulating the 
plant cell cycle. The identification of genes encoding these proteins in rice may allow the 
development of methods for controlling plant growth, specifically, cell proliferation and 
differentiation, to facilitate or retard plant development and promote regeneration. Such 
methods may involve the application of compounds to crops or the engineering of plants 
in which the level and/or activity of a protein associated with cell cycle regulation is 
modulated for a time and under conditions sufficient to modify or control cell division. 

One application for the results of this Example would involve modifying plant 
growth in the presence of one or more environmental conditions including increased or 
decreased temperatures, salinity, drought or nutrients, or exposure to disease. For 
example, in case that a limited amount of water is available following winter rain, it may 
be necessary to restrain plant growth so that water resources are not exhausted before the 
valuable portion of the crop has developed. Chemical agents that reduce water 
transpiration have been found to have persisting adverse side effects on subsequent 
growth. By contrast, modulation of the expression or activity of proteins regulating the 
cell cycle could result in reduced growth without toxic side effects. Methods have been 
proposed for controlling plant cell growth by modulating the level and or catalytic 
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activity of proteins having a cyclin-related kinase function to facilitate plant regeneration 
and development in cereal crops (see U.S. Patent Application No. 6087175 Al). 

Example HI 

This Example provides a network of proteins interacting with rice MADS box 
protein MADS45 (OsMADS45), API-like MADS box protein (OsRAPlB), MADS box 
protein MADS6 (OsMADS6), MADS-box protein FDRMADS8 (OsFDRMADS 8), 
MADS box protein MADS3 (OsMADS3), MADS box protein MADS 5 (OsMADSS), 
and MADS box protein MADS 15 (OsMADSIS). Almost all the proteins of the network, 
identified by means of yeast two-hybrid assays, are MADS box transcription factors. 

MADS box transcription factors, encoded by members of the large MADS-box 
family of genes, include a conserved sequence-specific DNA-binding/dimerization 
domain designated as the MADS box. These proteins participate in signal transduction 
and developmental control in plants, animals, yeast, and fungi. In angiosperms, many 
MADS box proteins display primarily floral-specific expression and are important 
regulators of genes implicated in flower and fruit development, most notably in the 
determination of meristem and floral organ identity. Floral development is conserved 
among divergent species of flowering plants such as Arabidopsis thaliana and maize, 
which indicates that MADS box genes are part of a highly conserved process that has 
evolved from an ancient flowering plant (the evolution and function of these genes is 
reviewed in Ng and Yanofsky, Nat. Rev. Genet. 2: 186-195, 2001), Thiessen et al, Plant 
Mol. Biol., 42:1 15-149, 2000), and specifically in rice and maize, in Munster et al., Gene 
262:1-130, 2001). Plant MADS box genes are organized into several phylogeneticaUy 
distinct gene groups-AGAMOUS (AG), APETALA3 (AP3)/PKTILLATA (PI) and 
APETALA1 (API)/ AG-LIKE (AGL)9-*ach group containing genes that share similar 
functions in regulating different aspects of flower development, including early acting 
meristem identity genes controlling the transition from vegetative to reproductive 
development and floral meristem development, late acting floral organ identity genes, 
and genes mediating between these two functions (reviews by Purugganan et al. 
Genetics 140: 345-356, 1995; Thiessen etal, Plant Mol. Biol. 42: 115-149, 2000). 
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MADS box genes interact with each other and with other genes participating in the 
genetic control of flower development, with regulatory interactions (activation, 
repression) between the different genes/groups of genes within this network. In addition 
to flower development, several MADS box genes are involved in the control of ovule and 
5 seed development, vegetative growth, root development, fruit development and 

dehiscence, embryogenesis, or symbiotic induction (Moon et aL, Plant Physiol. 120: 
1193-204, 1999; Riechmann and Meyerowitz, Biol Chetn. 378: 1079-1 101, 1997; 
Thiessen et aL, supra). Investigation of MADS box transcription factors and the proteins 
with which they interact in specific pathways can thus elucidate these biological 
10 processes at the molecular level. 

The biological relevance of such interactions is further underlined by the fact that 
these proteins are known to regulate transcription as heterodimers or ternary complexes 
that include other MADS box proteins (Lim et al, Plant Mol. Biol. 44:513-27, 2000). 

15 These interactions have been reported to occur through the K box (Sung et aL , Mol. Cells 
11: 352-359, 2001; Lim et al., supra) and to be enhanced by a region immediately 
downstream of the K domain. Plant MADS box proteins consist of a MADS box 
domain, an I region, a K domain, and a C-terminal region. The K box is a domain 
characteristic of plant MADS box proteins that sets them apart from their animal and 

20 fungal counterparts, which indicates that plant MADS box factors may have different 
criteria for interaction (Davies, et al., EMBO J. 15:4330-4343, 1996). The K box is 
commonly found C-terminal to MADS box domains and is thought to serve as a 
dimerization moiety by forming coiled-coil structures known to facilitate protein 
interactions. The high potential for protein-protein interactions makes MADS box 

25 proteins suitable candidates for two-hybrid assays. However, though many MADS box 
proteins have been isolated from monocots including maize, sorghum, orchid and rice, 
few interactions between the MADS box proteins have been investigated (Moon et al., 
supra). The protein interactions identified in this Example are aimed at elucidating the 
molecular mechanisms of plant development regulation by MADS box proteins in rice. 

30 The identification and characterization of protein interactions involving MADS box 

transcription factors in a major crop such as rice has important applications in agriculture. 
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Knowledge of the complex genetic system controlling flower morphogenesis in cereals 
could be exploited for the development of genetically engineered plants characterized 
having a phenotype of modulated development, for example, early or delayed flowering 



as 



5 A yeast two-hybrid search (as has been described above) led to the identification 

of a network of rice proteins comprised mainly of MADS box transcription factors that 
interact as heterodimers, some of which represent interactions not previously described. 
Some of the interactors are previously identified proteins including the MADS box 
proteins Os008339, OsFDRMADS6, OsMADS7, OsMADS8, OsMADS13, OsMADS14, 
10 OsMADS17, OsMADS18, OsBAA81880, and the same proteins used as baits in these 
interaction studies, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADS8. OsMADSl, 
OsMADS3, OsMADS5, and OsMADS15. An additional interactor is the seed storage 
protein prolamin (OsRP5). The search also led to the identification of six novel rice 
proteins: the MADS box protein OsPN29949 (interactor for OsMADS6); a putative 
transcriptional regulator, OsPN23495 (interactor for OsMADS45); a putative hox protein, 
OsPN22834 (interactor for OsRAPlB); a protein of unknown function, OsPN31 165 
(interactor for OsMADS3); a 14-3-3-like protein, Os000564-1102 (interactor for 
OsMADS5); and a putative centromere protein, OsPN29971 (interactor for OsMADS15). 

20 To determine the relationships among the interacting MADS box proteins, an 

analysis of the amino acid sequence alignment of the regions encoded by the interacting 
clones was performed. From these alignments, a phylogenetic tree was constructed. 

The interacting proteins of the Example are listed in Tables 8-14, followed by 
25 detailed information on each protein and a discussion of the significance of the 

interactions. A diagram of the interactions is shown in Figure 2; the nucleotide and 
amino acid sequences of the proteins of this Example are provided in Figure 10. An 
analysis of the amino acid sequence alignments is shown in Figure 3 A, and phylogenetic 
tree is shown in Figure 3B. 

30 
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The ability of the interacting proteins to interact with the bait proteins 
OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMAJDS8, OsMADSl, OsMADS3, 
OsMADS5, and OsMADSIS, and the known or predicted biological functions of the 
interacting proteins indicate thatthe interacting proteins are involved in transcriptional 
regulation of genes associated with flower development in rice, except for prolamin, with 
a presumed role in seed development Some of the interactions and proteins identified in 
this Example have not been previously described and represent a novel observation. 



10 



15 



Tables 8-14. Interacting Proteins Identified in the Yeast Two-Hybrid Screen for the 
Bait Proteins OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, OsMADS6, OsFDRMADSS, OsMADS3, 
OsMADS5, and OsMADSlS. 

The Myriad names and the TMRI names of the clones of the proteins used as baits and found as preys are 
given. Nucleotide/protein sequence accession numbers for the proteins of the Example (or related proteins) 
are shown in parentheses under the protein name. The bait and prey coordinates (Cooid) are the amino 
acids encoded by the bait fragments) used in the search and by the interacting prey clone(s), respectively. 
The source is the library from which each prey clone was retrieved. ' 

Table 8. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsMADS45 (MADS box protein 
MADS45). 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 

BAIT PROTEIN : 


1 Protein Name 

1 (GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait 
Coord 


Prey Coord ! 
(Source) 


OsMADS45 PN20231 
(1905929-OS000555) 

INTERACTORS : 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS45 
(U31994,AAB50180) 


1-250* 

100-250* 

150-250* 




Os008339 

PN20847(AJ293816- 
OS0083339) 


O. sativa OS008339 MADS box transcription 

factor, fragment 

(AJ293816) 


50-198 


30-178 
(input trait) 










OsFDRMADS6 
PN19766 


O. sativa MADS-box protein FDRMADS6 
(AF1 39664, AAF66997) 


50-198 


3x 115-246 
93-244 
(output trait) 


OsFDRMADS8 
PN20698 ^ 


a sativa MADS-box protein FDRMADS8 
(AFI41965, AAD38369) 


50-198 


2x 104-233 
63-186 
(output trait) 










OsMADSI : 

PNI 9788 (1 1493806- 

OS015I36) 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS1 
(AF204063, AAG35652) 


50-198 


3x 82-241 
2x71-257 
(output trait) 


OsMADS3 
PN20700 


0. sativa MADS box protein MADS3 
(L37528, AAA99964) 


50-198 


48-177 
(output trait) 


OsMADS5 " 
PN20770 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS5 
(U78890, AAB71434) 


50-J98 


113-225 
(output trait) 
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OsMADS6 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS6 
(U78782, AAB64250) 


50-198 


70-250 
(output trait) 


0sMADS13 
rnzuoDo 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS 1 3 
(AF151693, AAF13594) 


50-198 


2x75-263 
(output trait) 


OsMADS14 
PN20910 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS 14 
(AF058697. AAF19047) 


50-198 


124-223 
82-197 
(output trait) 


OsMADSIS 
PN20842 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS 1 5 
(AF058698, AAF19048) 


50-198 


2x 92-237 
(output trait) 


OsMADS18 
PN20912 


a sativa MADS box protein MADS 18 
(AF091458, AAF04972) 


50-198 


57-224 
82-154 
(output trait) 


OsPN23495 


Novel protein PN23495 


50-198 


39-165 
12-198 
(input trait) 


OsRAPlB 
PN20232 (7592641- 
OS000556) 

* Self-activating clone, i. 


0. sativa API -like MADS box protein RAPID 
(AB04I020, BAA94342) 

e., it activates the rennrter renoc in tU~ u„u-:a - 


50-198 


1-158 | 
(output trait) 



protein, and thus it was not used in the search. 



le 9. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsRAPlB (O. sativa API-like MADS 
protein RAP1B). 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 

BAIT PROTEIN : 


I Protein Name 

I (GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait 
Coord 


Prey Coord 
(Source) 


OsRAPlB 
PN20232 

INTERACTORS: 


O. sativa API-like MADS box protein 
RAP1B(AB041020, BAA94342) 


1 


1 


Os008339 
PN20847 


O. sativa OS008339 MADS box transcription 

factor, fragment 

(AJ293816) 


1-150 


3x 32-162 
(input trait) 


OsBAA81880 
PN20837 (52957- 
OS011794) 


O. sativa MADS box-like protein 
(AB003322, BAA81880) 


125-235 


2-168 
24-203 
(output trait) 


OsFDRMADS6 
PN19766 


O. sativa MADS-box protein FDRMADS6 
(AF139664, AAF66997) 


1-247 


1-186 
^output trait) 






100-247 


100-246 
(output trait) 


OsFDRMADS8 
PN20698 


O. sativa MADS-box protein FDRMADS8 
(AF141965, AAD38369) 


100-247 


4x 69-233 
(input trait) 
94-230 
(output trait) 
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1-247 



53-233 
(output trait) 



OsMADSl 
PN19788 



O. sativa MADS box protein MADS1 
(AF204063, AAG35652) 



1-247 



4x 100-231 
(input trait) 
95-257 
(output trait) 



OsMADSS 
PN20770 



OsMADS6 
PN20233 



100-247 



65-200 



2x95-257 
(input trait) 



O. sativa MADS box protein MADS5 
(U78890, AAB71434) 



125-235 



4x74-172 
(input trait) 



73-239 
(output trait) 



O. sativa MADS box protein MADS6 
(U78782, AAB64250) 



30-180 



1-247 



106-225 
(input trait) 
121-225 
(output trait) 



125-235 



2x 109-225 
(output trait) 



2x 108-225 
(output trait) 



1-247 



116-250 
(output trait) 



OsMADS7 
PN21116 



OsMADS8 
PN20778 



OsMADSl 7 
PN20914 



OsMADS45 
PN20231 



O. sativa MADS box protein MADS7 
(U78891, AAC49816) 



1-247 



5x 1-250 
(output trait) 



O. sativa MADS box protein MADS8 
(U78892, AAC49817) 



1-247 



30-180 



6x 107-248 
(output trait) 
75-248 
(input trait) 



100-247 



125-235 



109-248 
74-183 
(output trait) 
127-248 
(output trait) 



2x 79-248 
(output trait) 



O. sativa MADS box transcription factor 
MADS 17 

(AF1Q9153.AAF21900) __ 



1-247 



106-249 
(input trait) 



a sativa O. sativa MADS box protein MADS45 
(U31994,AAB50180) 



1-247 



96-249 
(input trait) 
3x 75-249 
(output trait) 



30-180 



125-235 



61-248 
(output trait) 



4x 98-249 
3x 69-249 
(output trait) 
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OsPN22834 


Novel protem PN22834, simflar to Oshox6 f 
fragment 


1-247 


2x 112-278 
(input trait) 



Table 10. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsMADS6 (O. sativa MADS hn* 
protein MADS6). ^* DOX 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 

BAIT PROTEIN : 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait 
vsOord 


Prey Coord 
(Source) 


OsMADS6 
PN20233 

INTERACTORS : 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS6 
(U78782, AAB64250) 


1-251* 
i An oci ±. 




Os008339 
PN20847 


a sativa OS008339 MADS box transcription 

factor, fragment 

(AJ293816) 


50-200 


108-226 
(output trait) 


OsBAA81880 
PN20837 


O. sativa MADS box-like protein 
(AB003322, BAA81880) 


50-200 


2x 120-228 
(output trait) 


OsFDRMADS8 
PN20698 


O. sativa MADS-box protein FDRMADS8 
(AF141965. AAD38369) 


50-200 


91-233 
(output trait) 


OsMADSl 
PN19788 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS 1 
(AF204063, AAG35652) 


50-200 


3x 70-257 
(output trait) 


OsMADSS 
PN20770 


O. sativa MADS box nrntein MAHQS 
(U78890, AAB71434) 


50-200 


61-171 
(output trait) 


OsMADS7 
PN21U6 


0. sativa MADS box Drotein MAn^7 
(U78891, AAC49816) 


50-200 


95-259 
(output trait) 


OsMADS8 
PN20778 


O. .«mi>a MADS box protein MADS8 
(U78892, AAC49817) 


50-200 


2x79-248 
75-238 
(output trait) 


OsMADSl 5 
PN20842 


0. sativa OSMADS15 
(AF058698, AAFI9048) 


50-200 


73-183 
1-176 

(output trait) 


OsMADS18 
PN20912 


a sativa MADS box transcription factor 
MADS 18 

(AF091458, AAF04972) 


50-200 


64-249 
(output trait) 


OsMADS45 
PN20231 


O. sativa a sativa MADS box protein MADS45 
(U31994. AAB50180) 


50-200 


83-234 
(output trait) 


OsPN29949 


Novel protein PN29949 putative MADS protein 


50-200 


118-241 
109-193 
(output trait) 


OsRAPlB 
PN20232 


O. sativa API-like MADS box protein RAP1B I 
(AB041020, BAA94342) 


50-200 


1-188 

(input trait) 
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1-179 

(output traiO 


OsRP5 
PN19877 

* Self-activatine clone, i.< 


O. saliva Prolamin 
(AF156714, AAF73991) 


50-200 


13-140 
(output trait) 



protein, and thus it was not used in the search — "j-.u u, me ansence of a prey 

^ : <! v I f 1 f aCti0nS of °»MADS6 wM, OsMADS 1 4 and with OsMADS17, identified through a yeast two- 
hybrid system, are reported in the literature {Moon et aL, PkmtPhysioL 120:1193-204, 1999^ 

proteta FOm^i)^ 0 ^ Wentifled for OsFDRMADS8 (O. sativa MADS box 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 

BAIT PROTEIN: 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


Prey Coord 
(Source) 


OsFDRMADS8 
PN20698 

INTERACTORS : 


O. sativa MADS-box protein FDRMADS8 
(AF141965. AAD38369) 






OsMADS45 
PN20231 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS45 
(U31994, AAB50180) 


1 60-160 


3x 56-249 
(output trait) 


Table 12. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsMADS3 (O. sativa MADS 1 
protein MADS3). 


box 


iviy riad/ 1 MKI Gene 
Name 

BAIT PROTEIN: 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


1 Prey Coord 
1 (Source) 


OsMADS3 
PN20700 

INTERACTORS : 


a sativa MADS box protein MADS3 
(L37528, AAA99964) 


120-210* 
120-237* 




OsMADS8 
PN20778 


0. sativa MADS box protein MADS8 (U78892, 
AAC49817) 


70-170 


61-248 
(input trait) 
6-159 
68-245 
(output trait) 


OsMADS45 " 
PN20231 


O. sativa O. sativa MADS box protein MADS45 
(U31994, AAB50180) 


70-170 


48-249 
(input trait) 
4x2-214 
57-249 
(output trait) 


OsPN31165 


Novel protein PN3 1 1 65 


70-170 


58-252 



0 , — I* rmva uio icp 

protein, and thus it was not used in the search. 



Table 13. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsMADS5 (O. sativa MADS box 
protein MADS5). 

| Myriad/TMRI Gene ( Protem N a me | Bait ^ | p rey Coprd -j 
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Name 

BAIT PROTEIN : 

OsMAH^S ' 

PN20770 

INTERACTORS : 


I (GenBank Accession No.) 

1 0. sativa MADS box protein MADS5 
1 (U78890, AAB71434) 


1 

1 100-226 


I (Source) 

1 


OsFDRMADS6 


O. sativa MADS-box protein FDRMADS6 
(AF139664, AAF66997) 


50-160 


74-246 
(output trait) 


OsMADS13 


O. sativa MADS box protein MADS 13 
(AF151693, AAF13594) 


50-160 


2x 69-230 
(output trait) 


OSMADS17 


O. sativa MADS box transcription factor 
MADS17 

(AF109153, AAF21900) 


50-160 


51-248 
(output trait) 


Os000564-1102 
PN20072 


Hypothetical protein 000564-1102 


50-160 


72-172 j 
(output trait) 


OsBAB56078 
PN28517 


O. sativa Hypothetical protein BAB56078 
(AP003106, BAB56078) 


50-160 


51-155 
(output trait) 



Ta *? e - ^^If i ting Proteins Identified for OsMADS15 (O. sativa MADS box 
protein MADS15). 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 

BAIT PROTEIN: 


I Protein Name 

1 (GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


Prey Coord 
(Source) 


OsMADS15 
PN20842 

INTERACTORS : 


a sativa MADS box protein MADS 1 5 
(AF058698, AAF19048) 






OsMADSI 

PN19788 (11493806- 
OS015136 


a sativa MADS box protein MADS1 
(AF204063, AAG35652) 


100-235 


95-254 
4x74-172 
(input trait) 


OsMADS45 
PN20231 


O. sativa a sativa MADS box protein MADS45 
(U31994, AAB50180) 


100-235 


120-249 
(output trait) 


OsPN29971 


Novel protein PN29971, fragment, similar to A 
JhqUana centromere protein NP 191066 


100-235 


2x 1-108 
(input trait) 



O. sativa MADS box pr otein MADS45 (OsMADS45) as bait 
OsMADS45 (GenBank Accession No. AAB50180; Greco et al, Mol. Gen. Genet. 
253(5): 615-623, 1997)) is a 249-amino acid protein that includes a MADS box domain 
(amino acids 1 to 61), as predicted by amino acid sequence analysis O.OSe" 41 prediction 
value). The analysis also predicted the existence of two coiled coils (amino acids 83 to 
1 17 and amino acids 152 to 176). These coiled coils are likely part of a K-box predicted 
between amino acids 73 and 176 (3J^ 5 ). The bait fragment used in this search encodes 
amino acids 50 to 198, a sequence that includes both predicted coiled coils and the K-box 
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of OsMADS45.0sMADS45 is highly homologous to the AGL2 and AGL4 MADS box 
genes, which are thought to play an important role in the development of all floral organs 
by acting as intermediates between the meristem identity and organ identity genes (Greco 
et aL. MoL Gen. Genet 253: 615-623, 1997; Savidge etaL, Plant Cell 7: 721-33, 1995). 
In agreement with the expression pattern of AGL2 and AGL4, Northern blot and in situ 
hybridization experiments show that the rice OsMAJDS45 RNA is highly expressed in the 
floral meristem, in all the primordia, in mature floral organs, and in developing kernels 
(Greco et al., supra), consistent with involvement in fruit development. However, 
temporal and spatial gene expression patterns only suggest that OsMADS45 and 
Arabidopsis AGL2 and AGL4 play similar roles in flower development (Greco et al., 
supra). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsMADS45 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS014912_f_at (6e^ expectation value) and probeset OS000555_f_at (6e*°) as the 
closest matches. Analysis of gene expression indicated that these genes are expressed 
early in seed development. 

Proteins that were found to interact with OsMADS45 included Os008339 
(GenBank Accession No. AJ293816), a 233-amino acid protein that includes a MADS 
box domain (amino acids 10 to 67, 8.4c- 29 ), which suggests that Os008339 is a member of 
the MADS box protein family. Analysis of the amino acid sequence also identified a K- 
box (amino acids 80 to 181) and a basic leucine zipper domain (bZIP) (amino acids 156 
to 186). The bZIP domain is often found in transcription factors and includes a basic 
DNA-binding region and a leucine zipper, which is associated with dimerization in many 
gene regulatory proteins (Landschulz et al, Science 240: 1759-1764, 1988; Busch et al. 
Trends Genet. 6: 36-40, 1990; O'Shea et al., Science 243: 538-542, 1989). Thus this 
protein likely functions as do other MADS box family members, and its association with 
OsMADS45 represents a newly identified heterodimer presumably involved in 
transcriptional regulation of genes associated with development in rice. The prey clone 
of Os008339 retrieved encodes a region that spans most of the K-box in Os008339.The 
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retrieval of this clone is consistent with OsMADS45 and Os008339 interacting through 
their respective K-boxes, as this domain is thought to include coiled coils used for protein 
interactions. Os008339 was also found to interact with the bait proteins OsRAPlB and 
OsMADS6 (see Table 9 and Table 10, respectively). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of Os008339 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS01 1977_i_at (7e 91 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression analysis 
indicated that this gene is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, 
herbicides and applied hormones 



OsMADS45 was also found to interact with O. sativa MADS box protein 
OsFDRMADS6 (GenBank Accession No. AF139664), a 246-amino acid protein that 
includes a MADS box domain (amino acids 1 to 61, 6.79 e - 39 ), a coiled coil located C- 
terminal to the MADS box domain (amino acids 116 to 182). This predicted coiled coil 
is likely part of a K-box predicted between amino acids 73 and 174 (8.9c" 47 ), and its 
validity is supported by the fact that MADS box proteins bind DNA and modulate 
transcription as heterodimers. Previously published studies indicated that the 
FDRMADS6 transcript was present in flower, but not in root or shoot, and that transcripts 
were found in the spikelet apical meristem at the early stage of flower development and 
again at the late stage when flower organ primordia began differentiating (Jia et aL, Plant 
Set 155:115-122, 2000). The OsFDRMADS6-OsMADS45 interaction has not been 
previously reported. OsFDRMADS6 was also found to interact with the bait proteins 
OsRAPlB (see Table 9) and OsMADS5 (see Table 13). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsFDRMADS6 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS003005.1 J _at (2e 82 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
analysis indicated this gene is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, 
herbicides and applied hormones. 

OsMADS45 also interacted with OsFDRMADS8 (GenBank Accession No. 
AF141965), a 233-amino acid protein with a MADS box domain between amino acids 1 
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and 60 (9.6e 39 ) and a coiled coil signature (amino acids 122 to 178, prediction 
significance below threshold), as determined by amino acid sequence analysis. This 
putative coiled coil region overlaps with a K-box domain (amino acids 73 to 173, 1.3e 10 ). 
While no information is available in the literature about OsFDRMADSS, the presence of 
5 the MADS box and the K-box strongly suggests that it is a transcription factor of the 
MADS box family. The association of this protein with OsMADS45 suggests a role for 
OsFDRMADS8 in transcriptional regulation of genes involved in plant development 
The OsFDRMADSS- OsMADS45 interaction has not been previously reported. 
OsFDRMADSS was also found to interact with the bait proteins OsRAPlB and 
10 OsMADS6 (see Table 9 and Table 10). 

OsFDRMADSS was also constructed as a bait. Its interactions are shown in 
Table 11 and described later in this Example. A BLAST analysis comparing the 
nucleotide sequence of OsFDRMADSS against TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array 
sequence database identified probeset OS0151 16 _at (2c" 82 expectation value) as the 
15 closest match. Analysis of gene expression indicated that this gene is not specifically 
induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 

The bait encoding amino acids 50 to 198 OsMADS45 was also found to interact 
with OsMADSl (GenBank Accession No. AF204063), a 257-amino acid protein that is a 
20 member of the MADS box gene family. OsMADSl includes a MADS domain (amino 
acids 1 to 60) and a coiled coil (amino acids 1 19 to 179), as determined by amino acid 
sequence analysis. OsMADSl is a member of the AGL2 subfamily in the AP1/AGL9 
family of MADS box genes (Moon etal, Plant Physiol. 120(4): 1 193-204, 1999). 
Ectopic expression of the OsMADSl gene in homologous and heterologous plants results 
25 in early flowering, thereby suggesting a role for OsMADS 1 in flower induction (Chung et 
al, Plant Mol. BioL 26(2): 657-665, 1994). OsMADSl is expressed at the early stage 
through the later stages of flower development, with transcripts present in paleas/lemmas 
and carpels (Moon et al., supra). The OsMADSl homolog in the grass Lolium 
temulentum is expressed in the vegetative shoot apical meristem, and its expression 
30 increases strongly within 30 hours of long day floral induction, as determined by in situ 
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hybridization (Gocal et aL, Plant Physiol. 125(4): 1788-1801,2001). The OsMADSl - 
OsMADS45 interaction has not been previously reported. 

OsMADSl was also found to interact with the bait proteins OsRAPlB (see Table 
9), OsMADS6 (see Table 10), and OsMADSl 5 (see Table 14). A BLAST analysis 
comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsMADS 1 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice 
Genome Array sequence database identified probeset OS000262_f _at and OS015136_f 
_at (Se" 46 and 2e~ 36 expectation values, respectively) as the closest matches. Gene 
expression analysis indicated that this gene is not specifically induced by a broad range oi 
plant stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 



OsMADS45 was also found to interact with the MADS box protein OsMADS3. 
The 236-amino acid OsMADS3 protein (GenBank Accession No. L37528), includes a 
MADS box domain (amino acids 1 to 61) and, based on sequence homology, is 
structurally and functionally related to the AG gene family, as reported by Kang et al. 
(Plant MoL Biol. 29:1-10, 1995). RNA blot analysis and in situ localization studies 
showed that the OsMADS3 RNA transcript is preferentially expressed in reproductive 
organs, especially in stamen and carpel. Transgenic plants engineered to ectopically 
express the OsMADS3 gene exhibit altered morphology and coloration of the perianth 
organs, suggesting an important role for OsMADS3 in flower development. The 
OsMADS3-OsMADS45 interaction has not been previously reported. 

OsMADS3 was also constructed as a bait protein. Its interactions are shown in 
Table 12 and described later in this Example. A BLAST analysis comparing the 
nucleotide sequence of OsMADS3 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array 
sequence database identified probeset OS000554_f_at (e 43 expectation value) as the 
closest match. Gene expression analysis indicated that this gene is not specifically 
induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 

OsMADS45 was also found to interact with the rice MADS box protein 
OsMADS5. OsMADS5 (GenBank Accession No. U78890) is a 225-amino acid protein 
that includes a MADS box domain (amino acids 1 to 61, 3.17e" 39 ), as predicted by amino 
acid sequence analysis. Thus, OsMADS5 is a member of the MADS box protein family. 
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Amino acid sequence analysis also predicted a coiled coil located C-terminal to the 
MADS box domain (amino acids 142 to 182), although with prediction significance 
below threshold. This coiled coil is likely part of a K-box predicted between amino acids 
73 and 175 (3.4e- 40 ). OsMADS5 belongs to the AGL2 subfamily in the AP1/AGL9 
family of MADS box genes, whose members are for the most part expressed at the early 
flowering stage (Moon et aL, supra). OsMADS5 is expressed throughout flower 
development, with higher expression in the early stages than the later stages and 
transcripts present in anthers and weakly in carpels, as reported by Kang et al. (Mol. Cells 
7: 45-51, 1997). Transgenic plants ectopically expressing OsMADS5 exhibit the 
phenotype of weak dwarfism and early flowering, suggesting that this protein is involved 
in controlling flowering time. The OsMADSS- OsMADS45 interaction has not been 
previously reported. 

OsMADS5 was also found to interact with the bait proteins OsRAPlB and 
OsMADS6 (see Table 9 and Table 10, respectively). OsMADS5 was also constructed as 
a bait protein. Its interactions are shown in Table 13 and described later in this Example. 
A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsMADS5 against TMRI's 
GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset OS01 1934 _at (e" 
58 expectation value) as the closest match. Analysis of temporal and spatial patterns of 
gene expression indicated that this gene is specifically expressed in panicle, in agreement 
with expression data previously reported for the OsMADS5 gene (Kang et al , supra). 
Further, gene expression experiments indicated that the OsMADS5 gene is not 
specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 

Os MADS45 was also found to interact with rice MADS box protein OsMADS6. 
OsMADS6 (GenBank Accession No. U78782) is a 250-amino acid protein that includes a 
MADS box domain (amino acids 1 to 59, 3.3c" 42 ), as determined by amino acid sequence 
analysis. Thus, OsMADS6 is a member of the MADS box protein family. The analysis 
also predicted a K-box (amino acids 72 to 172, 3.4e"). In support of the existence of a 
K-box, the analysis also predicted a coiled coil (amino acids 118 to 172). Moon et al. 
{supra) report that OsMADS6, like OsMADS14, belongs to the AP1/AGL9 family of 
genes which control the specification of meristem and organ identity in developing 
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flowers. Both OsMADS6 and OsMADS 14 are expressed from the early through the later 
stages of flower development, with OsMADS6 transcripts detectable in lodicules and also 
weakly in sterile lemmas and carpels of mature flowers (Moon et al, supra). Thus, these 
genes may regulate a very early stage of flower development, based on the observation 
that transgenic plants ectopically expressing OsMADS6 and OsMADS14 exhibited 
extreme early flowering and dwarfism The OsMADS6- OsMADS45 interaction has not 
been previously reported. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with the bait protein OsRAPlB (see Table 
9). OsMADS6 was also used as a bait Its interactors are shown in Table 10 and 
described later in in this Example. A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide 
sequence of OsMADS6 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence 
database identified probeset OS000571_f _at (e -7 expectation value) as the closest match. 
The expectation value is too low for this probeset to be a reliable indicator of the gene 
expression of OsMADS6. 

OsMADS45 was also found to interact with rice MADS box protein OsMADS 
13). OsMADS13 (GenBank Accession No. AF151693) is a 250-amino acid protein that 
includes a MADS box domain (amino acids 1 to 61). Lopez-Dee etal. {Dev. Genet. 25: 
237-244, 1999) determined that this gene is the ortholog of ZAG2, a maize MADS-box 
gene expressed mainly in the ovule, and of the ZAG2 paralogous gene ZMM1. The 
OsMADS 13 gene is highly expressed in developing ovules and may play a role in rice 
ovule and seed development (Lopez-Dee et al. supra). Ovules are contained in the 
carpel, structures in the flowers of seed plants such as rice, and they develop into seeds 
after fertilization. The OsMADS 13- OsMADS45 interaction has not been previously 
reported. 

OSMADS 13 was also found to interact with the bait protein OSMADS5 (see 
Table 13). A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsMADS 13 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS000554_f_at (e" 77 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression analysis 
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indicated that this gene is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, 
herbicides and applied hormones. 

OsMADS45 was also found to interact with rice MADS box protein OsMADS14. 
OsMADS14 (GenBank Accession No. AF058697) is a 246-arnino acid protein that 
includes a MADS box domain (amino acids 1 to 61). OsMADS14 is homologous to the 
maize API homolog ZAP1 and os a member of the SQUAMOSA-Iike (SQUA) 
subfamily in the AP1/AGL9 family of MADS box genes, which control the specification 
of meristem and organ identity in developing flowers (Moon et aL, supra). OsMADS 14, 
as well as OsMADS6, is expressed from the early through the later stages of flower 
development, with OsMADS14 transcripts detectable in sterile lemmas, paleas/lemmas, 
stamens, and carpels of mature flowers. Thus, these genes may regulate a very early 
stage of flower development, based on the observation that transgenic plants ectopically 
expressing OsMADS14 and OsMADS6 exhibit extreme early flowering and dwarfism 
(Moon et aL, supra). The OsMADS 14- OsMADS45 interaction has not been previously 
reported. 

OsMADS14 was also found to interact with Os018989-4003 (hypothetical protein 
018989-4003 similar to Triticum sp. DP Protein). Using a yeast two-hybrid system, 
OsMADS14 has also been reported to interact with with OsMADSl (Urn et aL, Plant 
Physiol. 120: 1193-1204, 1999) and with OsMADS6 (Moon et aL, supra). While theK 
domain is essential for the interaction between OsMADS14 and OsMADSl, a region 
preceded by the K domain augments this interaction (Urn et aL, supra). Likewise, a 14- 
amino acid region located immediately downstream of the K domain enhances the 
OsMADSl(4-OsMADS6 interaction, and the two leucine residues within this region play 
an important role in that enhancement (Moon et aL, supra). A BLAST analysis 
comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsMADS13 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice 
Genome Array sequence database identified probeset OS003005.1_i_at (e" 82 expectation 
value) as the closest match. Gene expression analysis indicated that this gene is not 
specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 
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OsMADS45 was also found to interact with rice MADS box protein OsMADS 
15. OsMADS 15 (GenBank Accession No. U78782) is a 267-amino acid protein with a 
MADS box domain between amino acids 1 and 60, as determined by amino acid 
sequence analysis (5.39e" 42 prediction value). The analysis also predicted a coiled coil 
signature (amino acids 145 to 184). This putative coiled coil region overlaps with a 
predicted K-box domain (amino acids 73 to 174, l^Oe" 40 ). OsMADSIS is. homologous to 
the maize API homolog ZAP1 and is classified as a member of the SQUAMOSA-like 
(SQUA) subfamily in the AP1/AGL9 family of MADS box genes, which control the 
specification of meristem and organ identity in developing flowers (Moon et al. , supra). 
The OsMADS 15- OsMADS45 interaction represents a heterodimer that has not been 
previously reported. 

OsMADS 15 was also found to interact with the bait protein OsMADS6 (see Table 
10). OsMADS 15 was also constructed as a bait protein. Its interactions are shown in 
Table 14 and described later in this Example. A BLAST analysis comparing the 
nucleotide sequence of OsMADS 15 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array 
sequence database identified probeset OS015053_f _at (e 77 expectation value) as the 
closest match. Gene expression analysis indicated that this gene is not specifically 
induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 

OsMADS45 was also found to interact with rice MADS box protein OsMADS 1 8. 
OsMADS18 (GenBank Accession No. AF091458) is a 249-amino acid protein with a 
MADS box domain between amino acids 1 and 60 (1.67e 38 ), as determined by amino 
acid sequence analysis. This amino acid sequence analysis also predicted a coiled coil 
signature (amino acids 141 to 191). This putative coiled coil region overlaps with a K- 
box domain (amino acids 73 to 173, 3.80 e - 32 ). OsMADS 18 is highly homologous to the 
maize API homolog ZAP1 and belongs to the SQUA subfamily in the AP1/AGL9 family 
of MADS box genes, which control the specification of meristem and organ identity in 
developing flowers (Moon et al, supra). The OsMADS 1 8- OsMADS45 interaction 
represents a heterodimer that has not been previously reported. 

OsMADS 18 was also found to interact with OsMADS6 (see Table 10). A 
BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsMADS18 against TMRI's 
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GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset OS015196_i _at 

/ -58 

(e expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression analysis indicated that this 
gene is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and applied 
hormones. 



OsMADS45 was also found to interact with the novel rice protein OsPN23495. 
OsPN23495 is a novel 335-amino acid protein. A BLAST analysis indicated that 
OsPN23495 is similar to expressed protein from A. thaliana (GenBank Accession No. 
NM.129661, 42.1% identity, 2c* 054 ), for which no information is available in the public 
domain. However, OsPN23495 was also found to interact with two rice hypothetical 
proteins (Os0061 1 1-3329 and Os020134-3170) which are similar to the zinc/DNA- 
binding ascorbate oxidase promoter binding protein (AOBP) from Curcurbita maxima, 
and which include a Dof domain zinc finger DNA-binding domain (amino acids 103 to 
165, 1.9e~ 37 for Os0061 1 1-33229; amino acids 101 to 163, 3.8e" 38 for Os0201 34-3 170). 
The presence of the Dof domain suggests that these two proteins are transcriptional 
regulators. Thus, by virtue of its interaction with these two proteins and with 
OsMADS45, novel protein PN23495 may be a novel transcription factor involved in 
regulation of genes controlling plant development. The OsPN23495-OsMADS45 
interaction is a newly identified interaction. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN23495 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS001986 _at (e=0 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression analysis 
indicated that this gene is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, 
herbicides and applied hormones. 



OsMADS45 was also found to interact with AP-1 like MADS box protein 
OsRAPlB. OsRAPlB (GenBank Accession No. AB041020) is a 246-amino acid protein 
encoded by a member of the MADS box gene family. It includes a MADS box domain 
between amino acids 1 and 60. OsRAPlB was identified by Kyozuka et al (Plant Cell 
Physiol 41:710-718, 2000) as a putative rice ortholog of the Arabidopsis APETALA1 
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(API), a class of MADS box genes involved in specification of floral organ identity. The 
OsRAPlB-OsMADS45 interaction has not been previously reported. 

OsRAPlB was also constructed as a bait. Its interactors are listed in Table 9 and 
described later in this Example. These OsRAPlB interactors include prey clones of 
OsMADS45. A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsRAPlB 
against TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS003005.1 J _at (2c" 82 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
analysis indicated that this gene is expressed in roots and leaves and more highly 
expressed in flowers, panicles, and seeds. The gene is not specifically induced by a broad 
range of plant stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 



Two-hvbrid system usin? OsRAPlB as bait 
Bait constructs containing the O. sativa API-like MADS box protein RAP IB 
(OsRAPlB) were constructed to search for interacting proteins. This protein is described 
in earlier in this Example as an interactor for OsMADS45. Several bait fragments were 
used in the search encompassing amino acids 1-150, 125-235, 1-247, 100-247, 65-200, 
and 30-180 of OsRAPlB (see Table 9). 

A bait encoding amino acids 1-150 of OsRAPlB was found to interact with a 
fragment of the transcription factor Os008339. This protein is described earlier in this 
Example as an interactor for the bait protein OsMADS45. The Os008339-OsRAPlB 
interaction has not been previously reported. 

A bait encoding amino acids 125-235 of OsRAPlB was also found to interact 
with rice MADS box-like protein OsBAA81880. OsBAA81880 (GenBank Accession 
No. AB003322) is a 228-amino acid protein with a MADS box domain between amino 
acids 1 and 60 (4.59e 36 ), as determined by amino acid sequence analysis. The analysis 
also detected two coiled-coil signatures (amino acids 83 to 113 and amino acids 140 to 
174). These putative coiled coil regions overlap with a K-box domain (amino acids 73 to 
173, 3.80e" 32 ). The OsBAA81880 protein is not described in the literature; however, the 
presence of the MADS box and K-box strongly suggests that it is a transcription factor of 
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the MADS box family, and its interaction with OsRAPlB is likely involved in 
transcriptional regulation of genes associated with plant development. 

OsBAA81880 was also found to interact with OsMADS6 (see Table 10). A 
BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsBAA81880 against TMRTs 
GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset OS01 1977_i _at 
and OS01 1794_i _at (e 25 and e' 2 expectation values, respectively) as the closest matches. 
The expectation values are too low for these probesets to be reliable indicators of the ' 
gene expression of OsB AA81880. 

Baits encoding amino acids 1-247 of OsRAPlB and amino acids 100-247 of 
OsRAPlB were also found to interact with rice MADS-box protein FDRMADS6. This 
protein is described in earlier in this Example as an interactor for the bait protein 
OsMADS45. The OsFDRMADS6-OsRAPlB interaction has not been previously 
reported. 

Baits encoding amino acids 1-247 of OsRAPlB and amino acids 100-247 of 
OsRAPlB was also found to interact with rice MADS box protein OsFDRMADS8. This 
protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for the OsMADS45 bait 
protein. The OsFDRMADS8-OsRAPlB interaction represents a heterodimer that has not 
been previously reported. 

Baits encoding amino acids 1-247 of OsRAPlB, amino acids 100-247 of 
OsRAPlB, amino acids 65-200 of OsRAPlB, and amino acids 125-235 of OsRAPlB 
was also found to interact with MADS box protein OsMADSl. This protein is described 
herein as an interactor for the OsMADS45 bait protein. The OsMADSl -OsRAPlB 
interaction has not been previously reported. 

Baits encoding amino acids 30-80 of OsRAPlB, amino acids 1-247 of OsRAPlB, 
amino acids 125-235 of OsRAPlB were also found to interact with rice MADS box 
protein OsMADS5. This protein is described herein as an interactor for the OsMADS45 
bait protein. The OsMADS5-OsRAPlB interaction has not been previously reported. 
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A bait encoding amino acids 1-247 of OsRAPlB was also found to interact with 
rice MADS box protein OsMADS6. This protein is described earlier in this Example as 
an interactor for the OsMADS45 bait protein. The OsMADS6-OsRAPlB interaction has 
not been previously reported. 

A bait encoding amino acids 1-247 of OsRAPlB was also found to interact with 
rice MADS box protein OsMADS7. OsMADS7 (GenBank Accession No. U78891) is a 
259-amino acid protein with a MADS box domain between amino acids 1 1 and 71 
(3.22b" 40 ), as predicted by analysis of the amino acid sequence. The analysis also 
predicted two coiled-coil signatures (amino acids 93 to 126 and 162 to 186). These 
coiled coils do not overlap with the MADS box domain. OsMADS7, as well as 
OsMADS8, is structurally related to the AGL2 gene family based on sequence homology 
and is a flower-specific MADS box gene (Kang et aL, Mol. Cells 7: 559-66, 1997). Both 
genes are expressed from the young flower stage through the late stage of flower 
development, with transcripts detected primarily in carpels and also weakly in anthers 
(Kang et aL, surpd). In support of an important role for OsMADS7 in flower 
development, specifically, in controlling flowering time, transgenic tobacco plants 
engineered to express the OsMADS7 gene were observed to exhibit early flowering and 
dwarfism (Kang et aL, surpd). The OsMADS7-OsRAPlB interaction has not been 
previously reported. 

OsMADS7 was also found to interact with OsMADS6 (see Table 10). A BLAST 
analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsMADS8 against TMRFs GeneChip® 
Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset OS014912_f _at (e" 61 
expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression analysis indicated that this gene 
is expressed early in seed development and is not specifically induced by a broad range 
of plant stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 

Baits encoding amino acids 1-247, 30-180, 100-247, and 125-235 of OsRAPlB 
were found to interact with rice MADS box protein OsMADS8. OsMADS8 (GenBank 
Accession No. U78892) is a 248-amino acid protein that includes a MADS box domain 
(amino acids 1 to 61, 3 e" 40 ), as determined by amino acid sequence analysis. Thus, 
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OsMAX)S8 is a member of the MADS box protein family. The amino acid sequence 
analysis also predicted a coiled coil C-terminal to the MADS box domain (amino acids 
87 to 1 17). This coiled coil is likely part of a K-box predicted between amino acids 73 
and 176 (8.96^ prediction value). OsMADS8, as well as OsMADS7, is structurally 
related to the AGL2 gene family, as determined by sequence homology, and is a flower- 
specific MADS box gene (Kang et aL, Mol Cells 7(4): 559-66, 1997). Both genes are 
expressed from the young flower stage through the late stage of flower development, 
with transcripts detectable primarily in carpels and also weakly in anthers (Kang et aL, 
supra). In support of an important role for OsMADS7 and OsMADS8 in flower 
development, specifically, in controlling flowering time, is the observation that 
transgenic tobacco plants engineered to express these genes exhibit early flowering and 
dwarfism (Kang et aL. supra). The OsMADS8-OsRAPlB interaction represents a 
heterodimer that has not been previously reported. 

OsMADS8 was also found to interact with the bait proteins OsMADS6 (see Table 
10) and OsMADS3 (see Table 12). A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide 
sequence of OsMADS8 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence 
database identified probeset OS015209_at (e 83 expectation value) as the closest match. 
Analysis of temporal and spatial patterns of gene expression indicated that this gene is 
expressed early in seed development. Analysis of gene expression in response to various 
inducers indicated that it is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, 
herbicides and applied hormones. 



A bait encoding amino acids 1-247 of OsRAPlB was found to interact with rice 
MADS box protein OsMADS17. OsMADS17 (GenBank Accession No. AF109153) is a 
249-amino "acid protein that includes a MADS box domain (amino acids 1 to 61), as 
determined by amino acid sequence analysis (4.31e" 41 prediction value). Thus, 
OsMADS17 is a member of the MADS box protein family. The amino acid sequence 
analysis also predicted a coiled coil located C-terminal to the MADS box domain (amino 
acids 122 to 178). This predicted coiled coil is likely part of a K-box predicted between 
amino acids 72 and 174 (S.Te 44 ). The OsMADS17 gene is homologous to ZAG3, the 
maize homolog of Arabidopsis AG, and belongs to the AGL6 subfamily in the 
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AP1/AGL9 family of MADS box genes (Moon et aL, supra). The OsMADS17- 
QsRAPlB interaction represents a heterodimer that has not been previously reported. 
The prey clone of OsMADS17 retrieved in the screen includes the predicted coiled coil 
and most of the K-box in OsMADS17. 
5 OsMADS 17 was also found to interact with the bait protein OsMADSS (see Table 

13). An interaction of OsMADS 17 with OsMADS6 has also been reported (Moon et aL, 
supra). A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsMADS8 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS000571_f _at (e*° expectation value) as the closest match. Analysis of gene 
10 expression indicated that this gene is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant 
stresses, herbicides and applied hormones. 

Baits encoding amino acids 1-247, 30-180, and 125-235 of OsRAPlB were also 
found to interact with the rice MADS box protein OsMADS45, as has described earlier in 
15 this Example. This interaction confirms the interaction between the two proteins used in 
the reverse bait/prey roles in the yeast two-hybrid system (see Table 1). 

A bait encoding amino acids 1-247 of OsRAPlB was also found to interact with 
novel protein OsPN22834, a protein sharing similarity with Oshox6. OsPN22834 is a 
20 278-amino acid protein that includes a homeobox domain between amino acids 70 and 
131, a transposase 8 domain between amino acids 1 and 93, and a bZIP transcription 
factor domain between amino acids 129 and 167. Hox genes are well defined as 
modulators of development and pattern formation in a variety or species and organ 
systems (Fromental-Ramain et aL, Development 122: 461-472, 1996; Godwin et aL, 
Proc. NatL Acad. Set USA 95: 13042-13047, 1998). These genes code for transcription 
factors that modulate expression of developmentally regulated genes. While most of the 
published studies pertaining to Hox proteins utilize mouse models, Hox gene products 
have also been shown to regulate development in plants (Hoik et aL, Plant Mot. Biol. 31: 
1 153-1 161, 1996. The OsRAPlB- OsPN22834 interaction represents a previously 
30 unreported heterodimer of a MADS box protein with a hox gene product. 
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Two-hvbrid sys tem using OsMADS6 as bait 
O. sativa MADS box protein MADS6 was also used as a bait protein to identify 
interactors. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for the bait 
protein OsMADS45. The bait fragment used in this search encodes amino acids 50 to 
200, a sequence that includes the predicted coiled coil and the K-box of OsMADS6. 

OsMADS6 was found to interact with O. sativa OS008339 MADS box 
transcription factor (Os008339). This protein is described earlier in this Example as an 
interactor for the bait protein OsMADS45. The Os008339-OsMADS6 interaction 
represents a newly identified interaction that is likely involved in transcriptional 
regulation of genes associated with development in rice. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with the O. sativa MADS box-like protein 
OsBAA81880. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for the 
bait protein OsRAPlB. The OsBAA81880-OsRAPlB interaction represents a 
heterodimer that has not been previously reported. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with O. sativa MADS-box protein 
OsFDRMADS8. This protein is earlier in this Example as an interactor for the bait 
protein OsMADS45. The OsFDRMADS8- OsMADS6 interaction has not been 
previously reported. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with O. sativa MADS box protein 
OsMADSl. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for the bait 
protein OsMADS45. This interaction confirms a previous work by Moon et al. {Plant 
Physiol. 120(4): 1 193-204, 1999) who identified the same interaction using a yeast two- 
hybrid system. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with O. sativa MADS box protein 
OsMADSS. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for the bait 
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protein OsMADS45. This interaction confirms a previous work by Moon et al {supra) 
who identified the same interaction using a yeast two-hybrid system. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with O. sativa MADS box protein 
OsMADS7. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for the bait 
protein OsRAPlB. This interaction confirms a previous work by Moon et al. {supra) 
who identified the same interaction using a yeast two-hybrid system. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with O. sativa MADS box protein 
OsMADS8. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for the bait 
protein OsRAPlB. This interaction confirms a previous work by Moon et al {supra) 
who identified the same interaction using a yeast two-hybrid system. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with O. sativa MADS box protein 
OsMADS15. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for 
OsMADS45. Its interaction with OsMADS6 confirms a previous work by Moon et al. 
{supra) who identified the same interaction using the yeast two-hybrid system. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with O. sativa MADS box protein 
OsMADSlS. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for 
OsMADS45. Its interaction with OsMADS6 confirms a previous work by Moon et al. 
{supra) who identified MADS 18, as well as MADS 14, MADS15, and MADS 17, as 
interactors for MADS6 using the yeast two-hybrid system. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with O. sativa MADS box protein 
OsMADS45. This protein is described earlier in this Example as a bait. The 
OsMADS45- OsMADS6 interaction confirms the interaction observed using OsMADS45 
as bait, and represents a newly identified interaction. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with novel protein OsPN29949. 
OsPN29949 is a novel 241-amino acid protein that includes a MADS box domain (amino 
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acids 1-61). The presence of this domain suggests that this protein is a member of the 
MADS box protein family. The alignment analysis of the interacting clones (see Figures 
3A and 3B) shows that OsPN29949 shares high sequence similarity with OsMADS18, a 
member of the SQUA subfamily of API-like MADS box proteins. OsPN29949 may thus 
be classified in this group of genes, which are known to be involved in specification of 
floral organ primordia in snapdragon (reviewed in Moon et aL, supra). The OsPN29949- 
OsMADS6 interaction represents a newly identified heterodimer that is likely involved in 
transcriptional regulation of genes associated with development in rice. 

Two prey clones encoding amino acids 118-241 and 109-193 of OsPN29949 were 
retrieved in the screen. These sequences suggest that the domain responsible for the 
OsPN29949-OsMADS6 interaction resides between amino acids 118 and 193, which 
includes the K box (amino acids 95-169) (see alignment analysis in Figure 3A). There is 
no match for the OsPN29949 gene on TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with O. sativa AP-like MADS box protein 
OsRAPlB. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for the bait 
protein OsMADS45, and was also used as a bait whose interactions are also reported 
earlier in this Example. The OsRAPlB-OsMADS6 interaction represents a heterodimer 
that has not been previously reported. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with O. sativa Prolamin (OsRP5). Prolamin 
(GenBank Accession Nos. AF156714, AAF73991) is a 156-amino acid protein with a 
cleavable signal peptide domain (amino acids 1-19), as determined by analysis of the 
amino acid sequence. Prolamins are seed storage proteins unique to the endosperm of 
cereals. Seed storage proteins consist of polypeptide chains that are synthesized during 
seed development and serve as the main source of amino acids for germination and 
seedling growth. Prolamins accumulate in protein bodies derived from the endoplasmic 
reticulum (ER). The presence of the cleavable signal peptide domain in OsRP5 is 
consistent with the structure of prolamins, which possess signal peptides that direct the 
newly translated polypeptides into the lumen of the ER and are then proteolytically 
removed. In the ER, prolamins form aggregates and subsequently pinch off to form 
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protein bodies surrounded by an ER-derived membrane (the molecular structure of seed 
storage proteins and the mechanisms for their delivery into the vacuoles in seeds are 
discussed in Biochemistry and Molecular Ki„ logv of Pi ante . Buchanan, Gruissem and 
Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002). The OsRP5-OsMADS6 
interaction represents a previously unreported heterodimer. 

In addition to OsMADS6, the prolamin OsRP5 was found to interact with rice 
hypothetical protein Os0061 11-3329, which is similar to the zinc/DNA-bmding ascorbate 
oxidase promoter binding protein (AOBP) from Curcurbita maxima and which includes a 
Dof domain zinc finger DNA-binding domain (ainino acids 103 to 165, 1.9e 37 ). The 
presence of the Dof domain suggests that Os0061 1 1-3329 is a transcriptional regulator. 
The interaction of prolamin with this protein and with OsMADS6 may represent steps in 
the transcriptional regulation of genes controlling seed development. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of prolarnin against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS000235 _at (e 155 expectation value) as the closest match. Analysis of gene expression 
indicated that this gene is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, 
herbicides and applied hormones. 



Two-hybrid system usi ng OsFDRMADS8 as hait 
Two-hybrid assays were also performed using the O. sativa MADS-box 
protein FDRMADS8 as bait. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an 
interactor for the bait protein OsMADS45. The bait clone used in the screen encodes 
amino acids 60 to 160 of OsFDRMADS8. 

OsFDRMADS8 was found to interact with OsMADS45. This protein is described 
as a bait earlier in this Example. The OsFDRMADS8-OsMADS45 interaction confirms 
the interaction between the two proteins used in the reverse bait/prey roles in the yeast 
two-hybrid system. 
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Two-hybrid system using OsMADS3 as bait 
Two-hybrid assays were also performed using O. sativa MADS box 
protein MADS 3 as bait. This protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor 
for the bait protein OsMADS45. The bait clone used in the screen encodes amino acids 
70 to 170 of OsMADS3. 

OsMADS3 was found to interact with MADS box protein OsMADS8. This 
protein is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for the bait protein OsRAPlB. 
The OsMAD8-OsMADS3 interaction has not been previously reported. 

OsMADS3 was also found to interact with OsMADS45. This protein is described 
as a bait earlier in this Example. The OsMADS45-OsMADS3 interaction confirms the 
interaction between the two proteins used in the reverse bait/prey roles in the yeast two- 
hybrid system, 

OsMADS3 was also found to interact with OsPN31165, a novel 301-amino acid 
protein similar to three proteins of unknown function from A. thaliana (the first hit being 
unknown protein, GenBank Accession No. NP_565966, 62% identity; 2e-° 87 ), as 
determined by BLAST analysis. While the function of OsPN3 1 165 is unknown, its 
association with OsMADS3 suggests a role for OsPN31 165 in plant development, most 
likely flower development. The OsMADS3-OsPN31 165 interaction represents a newly 
identified heterodimer. 

Two-hvbri d assay usinp OsMADSJ as bait 
Twq hybrid assays were also performed using OsMADS5 as bait. This protein is 
' described earlier in this Example as an interactor for OsMADS45. The bait clone used in 
the screen encodes amino acids 50 to 160 of OsMADS5. 

OsMADS5 was found to interact with OsFDRMADS6. This protein is described 
earlier in this Example as an interactor for OsMADS45. The OsFDRMADS6-OsMADS5 
interaction represents a heterodimer that has not been previously reported. 
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OSMADS5 was found to interact with QsMADS 13. This protein is described 
earlier in this Example as an interactor for OsMADS4S. The OsMADS13-OsMADS5 
interaction has not been previously reported. 

OsMADS5 was also found to interact with OsMADS17. This protein is described 
earlier in this Example as an interactor for OsRAPlB. The OsMADS 17-OsMADS5 
interaction has not been previously reported. 

OsMADS5 was also found to interact with hypothetical protein 000564-1 102 
(OS000546-1 102). Os000564-1 102 is a novel 262-amino acid protein similar to the 14-3- 
3-like homolog GF14-b protein from rice (GenBank Accession No. AAB07456.1; 98% 
identity; le 141 ), as determined by BLAST analysis. 14-3-3 proteins include two highly 
conserved signature patterns: the first is a peptide of 1 1 amino acids located in the N- 
terminal section; the second is a 20-amino acid region located in the C-terminal section. 
Amino acid sequence analysis of Os000564-1 102 identified a 14-3-3 signature 1 
beginning with amino acid 49 and a 14-3-3 signature 2 beginning with amino acid 221. 
The 14-3-3 family members interact with, and thereby regulate, proteins that are involved 
in a variety of signaling pathways including transcriptional regulation. It is likely that 
Os000564-1 102 is a 14-3-3 protein that regulates nuclear events such as transcription by 
participating in protein-protein interactions. Given the involvement of OsMADS5 in 
flower development, the interaction between OsMADS5 and Os000564-1102 likely 
represents a newly identified heterodimer involved in control of transcriptional events 
associated with plant development, and that Os000564-1102 modulates the MADS box 
transcription factor function as a member of the 14-3-3 family. 

OsMADS6 was also found to interact with rice hypothetical protein BAB56078. 
This protein is a direct submission to the public domain (GenBank Accession No. 
BAB56078) and is not described in the literature. However, its association with 
OsMADSS suggests a role for OsBAB56078 in plant development and this association 
represents a heterodimer that has not been previously reported. 
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OsBAB56078 was also found to interact with the rice 14-3-3 protein homolog 
GF14-D (OsGF14-b), which is up-regulated by stress and the plant hormone abscisic acid 
(as determined by gene expression analysis) (see Example V), and with the transcription 
5 factor NAC2 (OsORF01393-P14). 

Two-hybrid assays using OsMADS 15 as hair 
Two-hybrid assays were also performed using OsMADS15 as bait. This protein 
is described earlier in this Example as an interactor for OsMADS45. The bait clone used 
10 in the screen encodes amino acids 100 to 235 of OsMADS 15. 

OsMADS15 was found to interact with MADS box protein OsMADS 1. This 
protein is described herein as an interactor for OsMADS45. The OsMADS 1 -OsMADS 15 
interaction confirms a previous work by Lira etal. (Plant Mol. Biol. (2000) 44:513-27), 
15 who identified OsMADS15 as well as OsMADS14 as interactors for OsMADSl using 
the yeast two-hybrid system and determined that, while the K domain is essential for the 
interaction between these proteins, a region preceded by the K domain augments this 
interaction. 
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OsMADS 15 was also found to interact with OsMADS45. This protein is 
described herein as a bait protein. The OsMADS45-OsMADS15 interaction confirms the 
interaction between the two proteins used in the reverse bait/prey roles in the yeast two- 
hybrid system. 

OsMADS15 was also found to interact with OsPN29971, a 108-amino acid 
protein determined by BLAST analysis to be similar to centromere protein-like from A 
thaliana (GenBank Accession No. 191066.1; 31.1% identity, 9e 09 ). The centromere is a 
region of the chromosome associated with kinetochores, protein-rich structures that are 
the main sites of interaction between cytoskeletal structures and chromosomes during 
mitosis and meiosis. Centromere proteins in animals have been implicated in 
chromosome segregation and cytokinesis events. OsPN29971 may represent a novel 
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centromere-kinetochore-associated protein in plants. Its association with the MADS box 
protein OsMADS15 represents a newly identified heterodimer that likely regulates 
transcriptional events related to cell division during plant development. 

Summary 

The interacting proteins isolated in the two-hybrid screen using OsMADS45, 
OsRAPlB, and OsMADS6 as baits form a network comprised mainly of MADS box 
transcription factors. This indicates that MADS box proteins efficiently interact with 
each other in yeast, as previously reported (Moon et aL, supra). 

Among the interactors found are the previously identified MADS box proteins 
Os008339, OsFDRMADS6, OsFDRMADS 8, OsMADSl, OsMADS3, OsMADS5, 
OsMADS6, OsMADS7, OsMADS8, OsMADS13, QsMADS14, OsMADSIS, 
OsMADS17, OsMADSIS, OsBAA81880, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB and OsMADS6, and 
the novel protein OsPN29949 (which interacted with OsMADS6). Because MADS box 
proteins are known to mediate various plant developmental processes as heterodimers, 
and given the involvement of the bait proteins OsMADS45, OsRAPlB and OsMADS6 in 
the regulation of flower development, the interactions between the MADS box proteins 
identified in this Example likely represent a network of heterodimers that regulate 
transcription of genes associated with plant development in rice. Some of these 
interactions represent previously unreported heterodimers, as indicated in the description 
of each interactor in Sections 1-7. 



Five additional novel interactors were identified: OsPN23495 is a putative 
transcriptional regulator that, by association with OsMADS45, is also likely involved in 
flower development. OsPN22834 is a putative hox gene product. Both MADS box 
proteins and Hox gene products are well known for their roles in developmental 
processes, MADS box proteins being linked to flower and fruit development and Hox 
proteins to embryonic development in plants (Hoik et al., Plant Mol. Biol. 31(6): 1 153- 
1 161, 1996). The interaction between RAP1B and OsPN22834 may signify a previously 
unknown role for one or both of these proteins in the development of the rice plant. 
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Os000564-1 102 is a putative 14-3-3 protein that presumably modulates the function of 
the MADS box transcription factor OsMADS5 with which it interacts. OsPN29971 is a 
protein whose similarity to a centromere-like protein from Arabidopsis (although with 
low prediction significance) suggests a role in cell division events. The interaction of 

5 OsPN29971 with the MADS box protein OsMADSIS is likely involved in regulating 
transcription of genes during cell division events related to plant development Finally, 
OsPN3 1 165 is a protein of unknown function, which by virtue of its interaction with 
OsMADS3 is likely involved in regulation of plant developmental processes. The 
association of these novel interactors with the MADS box bait proteins of this Example 

0 represent newly identified heterodimers. 



5 



Another newly characterized heterodimer reported in this Example is that between 
OsMADS6 and the seed storage protein prolamin (OsRP5). Expression of storage 
proteins and timing of their appearance in developing seeds is regulated both 
transcriptionally and post-transcriptionally. Regulatory sequences have been identified 
that control their temporal and spatial expression and determine seed and tissue 
specificity, and more than one regulatory region (promoter) in the storage protein genes is 
thought to be involved in such regulation by specific DNA-binding proteins 
(Biochemistry and Molecular Biolo gy of Pjants, Buchanan, Gruissem and Jones (eds.), 
John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002). The prolamin OsRP5 was found to interact 
with OSMADS6 and with another transcriptional regulator (not included in this 
Example). It is possible that these interactions represent steps in the transcriptional 
regulation of prolamin expression associated with seed development. Alternatively, the 
MADS box protein may be sequestered through the interaction with prolamin to be stored 
with storage proteins that will be used upon seed germination. In either case, this 
interaction signifies a previously unreported role for OsMADS6 in seed development, in 
addition to flower development. 

It is likely that the coiled coil(s)/K-box identified in the MADS box proteins of 
this Example facilitate the MADS box protein interactions. Our amino acid sequence 
alignment analysis of the regions encoded by the interacting clones indicates that all 
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clones share a highly conserved MADS domain, a less conserved K box, and the more 
variable I region (directly downstream of the MADS domain) and C-terminal domain, in 
accordance with the modular structure reported in the literature for MADS box proteins 
(Moon etal, Plant Physiol. 120(4): 1193-1204, 1999; Lim et al.. Plant MoL Biol. 44(4): 
5 5 13-527, 2000). The alignments are shown in Figure 3A. This analysis also determined 
that all interacting fragments include at least the K box, suggesting that this domain is 
responsible for dimerization, as reported previously. Furthermore, from these alignments 
a phylogenetic tree was constructed (shown in Figure 3B) to illustrate the relationships 
among the interacting proteins. Based on previous reports (Moon et al., supra), the tree 

10 indicates that OsMADS45, OsMADS7, OsMADSS, OsMADSl and OsMADS5 are 
members of the AGL2 subfamily; OsMADS6 and OsMADSH belong to the AGL6 
subfamily; OsFDRMADS6, OsMADS14, RAP1B, OsMADSIS, OsMADS18 and novel 
protein OsPN29949 belong to the SQUA subfamily, all these subfamilies comprised in 
the AP1/AGL9 family of MADS box genes. The remaining interactors— OsMADS 13, 

15 OsMADS3, OsFDRMADSS, OsBAA81880, and Os008339~are classified as others. 

MADS box genes isolated from several plant species are known to play important 
roles in plant development, especially flower development. Knowledge of genes that 
regulate developmental processes such as flower and fruit development and flowering 
20 time has important applications in agriculture, providing new approaches to control of 
flower and fruit yield. For example, a mutant MADS-box gene, the apple PI homolog 
(MdPI) of the Arabidopsis mutant PI (which causes apetaly) abolishes the normal 
expression of the MdPI gene, resulting in parthenocaipic fruit (fruit without seed) 
development in some apple varieties (Yao etal., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA 98(3): 1306- 
13 1 1, 2001). Parthenocarpic fruit develops without pollination or fertilization and has a 
higher commercial value than its seed-bearing counterpart. The identification of the 
MdPI sequence has led to the proposal of genetic engineering methods to produce 
parthenocarpic fruit cultivars. 



As one of the major human staples, rice has been a target of genetic engineering 
for higher yields and resistance to diseases, pests, and environmental stresses of various 
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kinds. The proteins encoded by MADS genes regulate transcription of genes associated 
with developmental processes such as floral organ identity, flowering time, and fruit 
development The interactions between rice MADS box transcription factors identified in 
this Example arc relevant to agriculture. Modulation of these interactions may be 
exploited for the development of genetically engineered plants characterized by a 
modulated flower development. Because rice is a model for other cereals, knowledge of 
the genetic mechanisms controlling development in rice will lead to opportunities for 
enhanced food crops. 



The timing of the transition from vegetative growth to flowering, for example, is 
one of the most important steps in plant development This step determines the quality 
and quantity of most crop species by affecting the balance between vegetative and 
reproductive growth. Therefore, control of flowering time in genetically engineered 
cereal crops is important in agriculture. One genetic modification that would be 
economically desirable would be to accelerate the flowering time of a plant. Induction of 
flowering is often the limiting factor for growing crop plants. One of the most important 
factors controlling induction of flowering is day length, which varies seasonally as well 
as geographically. There is a need to develop methods for controlling and inducing 
flowering in plants, regardless of the locale or the environmental conditions, thereby 
allowing production of crops, at any given time. Since most crop products (e.g., seeds, 
grains, fruits), are derived from flowers, such a method for controlling flowering would 
be economically invaluable. A gene that modulates flowering time in plants was 
identified and its use proposed for the production of genetically modified plants in which 
overexpression of this gene results in early flowering in Arabidopsis, while loss of 
function mutations in or antisense directed to the gene cause late flowering (see U.S. 
Patent Application No. US20010049831 Al). Isolated nucleic acids and methods related 
to the OsMADSl, OsMADSS, OsMADS6, OsMADS7, and OsMADS8 genes of Oryza 
sativa and the NtMADS3 gene of Nicotiana tabacum have also been provided whose 
expression in transgenic plants causes an altered phenotype, including phenotypes related 
to the timing of the transition between vegetative and reproductive growth (e.g., 
diminished apical dominance, early flowering, a partially or completely altered daylength 
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requirement for flowering, greater synchronization of flowering, or a relaxed 
vernalization requirement) (see U.S. Patent Application No. US5990386 Al). 
Modulation of the protein interactions identified in this Example for OsMADSl, 
OsMADSS, OSMADS6, OsMADS7, and OsMADSS, for example, could lead to control 
of flower induction in cereal crops. Additionally, modulation of plant development could 
be achieved through the identification and application of compounds that can affect the 
activity of the proteins or the expression of the genes provided in this Example. 



m 

increase 



In another potential application, the plant-specific K-box domain present 
MADS box proteins could be exploited for the development of compounds that 
the quantity or quality of fruit production but do not affect humans or livestock. 
Additionally, because the K-box domain is the region of the MADS box proteins that 
confers protein-binding specificity, these domains, either as parts or whole, can be targets 
for genetic modification aimed at manipulating traits conferred by specific MADS box 
protein-protein interactions. 



Example IV 

Plant development may also be affected by proteins containing homeobox 
domains. As reviewed by Gehring, W.J., such homeobox domain containng proteins are 
DNA-binding transcriptional regulators, many of which are involved in developmental 
processes (Gehring, W.J., Trends Biochem. ScL 17(8): 277-280, 1992). Such proteins 
have been identified in plants (see, e.g., Ruberti etal, EMBO J. 10(7): 1787-1791, 1991; 
Vollbrecht et al. Nature 350(6315): 241-243, 1991). Homeobox genes are characterized 
by the presence within each gene of a well-conserved sequence, the homeobox, which 
encodes a 61-amino acid DNA-binding domain called the homeodomain. The 
homeodomain-containing proteins encoded by the homeobox genes are thus capable of 
binding to specific DNA sequences and act as transcription factors that control the 
expression of downstream genes to regulate development. Li higher plants, 
homeodomain proteins are mainly implicated in organogenesis or developmental 
processes (see references below), and also in the pathogenesis-related defense response 
(Korfhage et al, Plant Cell 6: 695-708, 1994). The target genes directly regulated by 
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homeodomain-containing proteins are however still largely unidentified (Mannervick, 
Bioessays 21: 267-270, 1999). 

Plant homeobox genes (reviewed in Chan etal., Biochim. Biophys. Acta 1442: 1- 
19, 1998) can be subdivided into different families (Hd-Zip, Glabra, Knotted, PHD 
finger, Bell, Zmbox-PHD) according to sequence conservation within the homeodomain 
and the presence of additional sequences. Homeobox genes of the plant-specific knotted- 
like homeobox (KNOX) class contain a conserved domain, the KNOX domain, upstream 
of the homeodomain. The plant KNOX genes belong to the TALE superclass of 
homeobox genes, which also comprises genes identified in animals and fungi (Burglin et 
al, Nucleic Acids Res. 25:4173-4180, 1997). KNOX genes have been identified in 
numerous plants, both monocots such as rice and maize, and dicots such as Arabidopsis 
and tomato; they are normally expressed in the meristem and are thought to be primarily 
involved in shoot and leaf development, particularly in the control of cell fate 
determination in the shoot meristem (Chan et al, Biochim Biophys Acta 1442(1): 1-19, 
1998). The first identified plant homeobox gene, the KNOTTED1 (knl; Vollbrecht et al 
Nature 350: 241-243, 1991) isolated from maize, provided evidence that plant homeobox 
genes, similar to those of animals, play an important role in regulating developmental 
processes. Ectopic expression of the maize knl gene (and related dicot genes) often leads 
to the organization of new meristems in dicot leaves but usually not in monocot leaves 
(Haraven et al., Cell 84(5): 735-44, 1996; Sinha et al., Genes Dev. 7(5): 787-795, 1993; 
Lincoln et al., Plant Cell 6(12): 1859-1876, 1994; Muller et al., Nature 374(6524): 727- 
730, 1995; Williams-Carrier et al, Development 124(19): 3737-3745, 1997; Hake et al., 
Philos Trans. R Soc. Land. B Biol Sci. 350(1331): 45-51, 1995). Loss-of-fonction 
mutations in the maize knl gene result in defects in shoot meristem maintenance 
(Kerstetter et al, Development 124(16): 3045-3054, 1997). Knl belongs to the plant- 
specific KNOX class of homeobox genes. Other KNOX genes identified in maize 
include rough sheathl (rsl) and UgulelessS (Lg3) (reviewed in Chan et al, supra; 
Muehlbauer et al, Plant Physiol. 119(2): 651-62, 1999), which are thought to be involved 
in lateral organ development and specifically, in retarding the acquisition of terminal 
regional identity. 
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On the basis of sequence homology and expression pattern, KNOX genes are 
grouped into two classes, I and H (Kerstetter et al., supra; Chan et aL, supra). Class I 
genes are mainly expressed in vegetative and inflorescence meristems and are involved in 
the regulation of shoot apical meristem formation and function and in leaf and flower 
morphology. The less characterized class H KNOX genes are expressed in most plant 
organs and tissues and not in meristematic tissues, and they are thought to regulate later 
stages of development Further, all class I genes analyzed give rise to similar and distinct 
phenotypic effects, such as perturbations in the development of leaves leading to 
morphological defects, when ectopically expressed in transgenic plants. For example, the 
maize mutant rough sheathZ (rs2) displays ectopic expression of at least three KNOX 
genes and consequently conditions a range of shoot and leaf phenotypes, including 
aberrant vascular development, ligular displacements, and dwarfism (Schneeberger et aL, 
Development 125(15): 2857-2865, 1998). These studies suggest that down-regulation of 
KNOX gene expression is essential for normal leaf initiation and development. By 
contrast, no developmental defects have been recorded in plants expressing a class H 
gene ectopically. 

Protein-protein interactions may contribute to the functioning of KNOX proteins, 
as demonstrated by the ability of two rice KNOX class I proteins to form homo- and 
heterodimers (Postma-Haarsma etal, Plant Mol Biol 48(4): 423-41, 2002). Besides the 
homeodomain (HD), KNOX proteins contain the conserved ELK and KNOX domains, 
the latter containing a putative helical structure that suggests a function in protein-protein 
interaction (Postma-Haarsma et al, supra). In light of the importance of homeobox 
genes in controlling plant development, the interaction studies presented here are aimed 
at characterizing the rice homeobox protein OsHOS59, a member of the class H KNOX 
genes, which is not described in the literature. The identification of genes encoding 
proteins that participate in homeobox regulation in rice may allow genetic manipulation 
of crops to effect agronomically desirable changes in plant growth or development. 

This Example provides newly characterized rice proteins interacting with the rice 
homeobox protein HOS59 (OsHOS59). An automated, high-throughput yeast two-hybrid 
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assay technology was used (provided by Myriad Genetics Inc., Salt Lake City, UT) to 
search for protein interactions with the bait protein OsHOS59. 

Results 

5 OsHOS59 was found to interact with five proteins annotated in the public domain: 

a hypothetical protein found similar to GTPase activating protein (OsAAD27557); a 
putative myosin (OsAAG13633); a putative homeodomain protein (OsAAK00972); 
putative eukaryotic translation initiation factor 3 large subunit; and the rice probable Myb 
factor. Seven additional interactors for OsHOS59 are novel rice proteins: a heat shock- 

10 like protein (Os000221-3976); a protein similar to the rubber tree latex-abundant protein 
(OsPN23251); a putative S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase (OsPN23829), an 
enzyme with a role in the control of methylation; a putative PHD-finger protein 
(OsPN23830); a myosin (OsPN24092) similar to the myosin protein OsAAG13633 
described above; and two proteins of unknown function (OsPN23388 and OsPN30858). 

15 Additional interactors were identified for some of the prey proteins. 

The interacting proteins of the Example are listed in Table 15, followed by 
detailed information on each protein and a discussion of the significance of the 
interactions. The nucleotide and amino acid sequences of the proteins of the Example are 
20 provided in Figure 11. 
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Some of the proteins identified represent rice proteins previously uncharacterized. 
Based on their presumed biological function and on the ability of the prey proteins to 
specifically interact with the bait protein OsHOS59, the interacting proteins are 
speculated to be associated with developmental processes in rice. 

Table 15. Interacting Proteins Identified for HOS59 (Homeobox Protein HOS59, 
Fragment). ' 

The Myriad names and the TMRI names of the clones of the proteins used as baits and found as preys are 
given. Nucleonde/protein sequence accession numbers for the proteins of the Example (or related proteins) 
are shown in parentheses under the protein name. The bait and prey coordinates (Coord) are the amino 
acids encoded by the bait fragments) used in the search and by the interacting prey clone(s), respectively. 
The source is the library from which each prey clone was retrieved 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 



Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 



Bait Coord 



Prey Coord 
(source) 
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BAIT PROTEIN: 



OsHOS59 
PN20559 



INTERACTORS: 

OsAAD27557* 



PN22896 



OsAAG13633# 
PN25701 



OsAAK00972 
PN23253 



OsBAB07943 
PN23832 



OsMYB 
PN20689 



Os000221-3976& 
PN23169 



OsPN23251 



OsPN23388 



OsPN23829@ 



OsPN24092 



O. sativa Homeobox Protein HOS59, 
Fragment (BAB55659.1) 



O. saliva Hypothetical Protein, Similar to 
GTPase Activating Protein 
(AF1 11710: AAD27557 



O. sativa Putative Myosin 
(AC078840; AAG 1 3633) 



O. sativa Putative Homeodomain Protein 

OsAAK00972 

(AC079736; AAK00972.n 



O. sativa Putative Eukaryotic Translation 
Initiation Factor 3 Large Subunit 
(APQ02487: BAB07943.1) 



O. sativa Probable Myb Factor 
(T03830) 



Hypothetical Protein 000221-3976, 
Fragment, Similar to OsHP82 
(P33126; e=0.0> 



Novel Protein PN23251 



Novel Protein PN23388 



Novel Protein PN23829 Putative S- 
Adenosyl-L^Homocysteine Hydrolase 
(P32112:e=0.or 



Novel Protein PN23830, Similar to A 
thaliana Putative PHD-Finger Protein 
(NP_566742.1;2e 73 ) 



Novel Protein PN24092, Similar to O. 
sativa Putative Myosin 



Novel Protein PN30058 



1-100 



1-100 



1-100 



MOO 



1-100 



1-100 



1-206 



1-100 



1-100 



1-206 



1-100 



1-100 



1-206 



Additiona interactions identified tor OsAAD27557 are shown in Table 16 
# Addrtional interactions identified for OsAAGl 3633 are shown in Table 7 

t a^?£ , m f act,ons '. d * ntified «" Os0G0221~3976 are shown in Table 18 
©y^ddonal interactions identified for OsPN23829 are shown in Table 19 
1 Additional interactions identified for OsPN23830 are shown in Table 20 
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7-142 
(input trait) 



799-951 
(output trait) 



236-350 
(output trait) 



525-767 
(output trait) 



36-129 (output 
trait) 



2x 123-238 
(input trait) 



112-291 
(input trait) 



229-331 
(output trait) 



3x2-226 
(output trait) 



3x1-247 
(output trait) 



4-207 
2x 1-169 
(output trait) 



797-948 
(output trait) 



230-400 
(output trait) 
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Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 



Table 16 



PREY PROTEIN: 



OsAAD27557 
PN22896 

BAIT PROTEIN ; 

Os003181-3684 
PN21Q36 



Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 



Bait Coord 



Prey Coord 
(source) 



Hypothetical Protein Similar to GTPase 
Activating Protein 
CAF111710; AAD27557) 

Hypothetical Protein 003181-3684 



1-149 (output trait) 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 

PREY PROTEIN: 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


1 Prey Coord 

1 (source) 


OsAAG 13633 
PN25071 

BAIT PROTEIN: 


O. sativa Putative Myosin 
(AC078840; AAG13633) 






Os005750-3115 
PN20466 


O. sativa bZIP Transcription Factor 
(AB051294; BAB7206L1) 


50-150 


2x 528-789 
538-738 
612-738 
(output trait) 



Myria/TMRI Gene 
Name 

PREY PROTEIN: 


| Protein Name 

I (GenBank Accession No.) 


| Bait Coord 


Prey Coord 
(source) 


Os000221-3976 
BAIT PROTEIN: 


Hypothetical Protein 000221-3976, 
Fragment, Similar to OsHP82 
(P33126;e=0.0) j 






OsCYCOS2 
PN20257 


Oryza sativa Cyclin 2 
(X82036; CAA57556) 


50-233 


163-313, (input 
trait) 



Table 19 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name ^ 
PREY PROTEIN: 


j Protein Name 

1 (GenBank Accession No.) 


1 Bait Coord 


Prey Coord 
(source) 


OsPN23829 
BAIT PROTEIN: 


Novel Protein PN23829 Putative S- 
Adenosyl-L-Homocysteine Hydrolase 
(P32112;e=0.0) 






OsTFXl 
PN19697 

Os005792-3529 J 


0. sativa Putative Transcription Factor 
XI (AF101045; AAF21 887) 

Hypothetical Protein 005792-3529 | 


400-629 
1-55 


-21-216 
-4-226 
-2-195 
(output trait) 

3-220 
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1 PN20080 


1 Similar to O. saliva Receptor Kinase 
1 (AAK18840.l;8e-° 7 ) 




| (output trait) j 


r Table 20 




lviynaa/xiviKl liene 
Name 

PREY PROTEIN: 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


Prey Coord 
(source) 


OsPN23830 
BAIT PROTEIN: 


Novel Protein PN23830, Similar to A 
thallana Putative PHD-Finger Protein 
(NP 566742.1; 2e n ) 






OsOl 8049-3655 
PN20534 


Hypothetical Protein 018049-3655, 
Fragment, O. sativa Putative 
Homeodomain Transcription Factor, 3'- 
Partial 

(ACX)92697; AAL58126.1) 


1-148 


89-250 
(output trait) 


Two-hvbrid assav using OsHOS59 as bait 





OsHOS59 is a 205-amino acid protein fragment with a homeobox domain profile 
(Gehring W.J., Trends Biochem. ScL 17: 277-280, 1992; Gehring and Hiromi, Ann. Rev. 
Genet. 20: 147-173, 1986; Schofield, P.N., Trends Neurosci. 10: 3-6, 1987), namely at 
amino acids 122 to 185, as determined by analysis of its amino acid sequence. Proteins 
within this group are DNA-binding transcriptional regulators that are involved in 
developmental processes. A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence indicated 
OsHOS59 is the rice KNOX Family Class H Homeodomain Protein (GenBank Accession 
No. BAB55659.1). The analysis indicated that all proteins displaying close homology to 
OsHOS59 are also homeodomain proteins, particularly from plant species. This strongly 
suggests that OsHOS59, although not described in the literature, is a rice homeobox 
protein that most likely functions as do other members of this protein family. 

There is not much evidence on the role of class H KNOX genes. However, based 
on studies with the class II gene KNAT3 from Arabidopsis, which was found to be 
expressed in young leaves, buds and pedicels, at the junction between organs and in 
maturing tissues, and whose expression is regulated by light, class H KNOX genes are 
suggested to be involved in later stages of plant development (discussed in Chan et aL, 
Biochim Biophys Acta 1442(1): 1-19, 1998). 
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Two bait fragments, encoding amino acid 1-100 and 1-206, of OsHOS59 were 
used in the yeast two-hybrid screen. 



10 



15 



20 



25 



30 



A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsHOS59 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS01 1682_at and OS002989.1_i_at (e '» and 7e* expectation values, respectively) as 
the closest matches. Analysis of gene expression in rice plants indicated that this gene is 
down-regulated by environmental cold, and by abscisic acid and jasmonic acid. 

OsHOS59 was found to interact with OsAAD27557. OsAAD27557 is annotated 
as a rice Hypothetical Protein (GenBank Accession No. AAD27557). It is a 789-amino 
acid protein with a leucine-rich repeat between amino acids 214 and 241, as determined 
by analysis of its amino acid sequence (1.28c™ prediction value). Leucine-rich repeats 
are thought to be involved in protein-protein interactions (Kobe etal, Trends Biochem. 
Sci. 19: 415-421, 1994). A BLAST analysis against the public database indicated that the 
amino acid sequence of OsAAD27557 is similar to those of Ran GTPase activating 
protein from the plant Medicago sativa subsp. x varia (Accession #AAF19528.1, 66.4% 
identity, e=0.0) and GTPase activating protein 2 from A thaliana (GenBank Accession 
No. NP_197433, 62% identity, e ™). In agreement with these results, a BLAST analysis 
against Myriad's proprietary database indicated human Ran GTPase activating protein 1 
(RANGAP1) as the most similar protein to OsAAD27557 (28% identity, 5c 24 ). GTPase 
activating proteins interact with GTPases such as Ras thereby enhancing the GTPase 
activity (Bischoff, etal, Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA 91: 2587-2591, 1994). Hydrolysis of 
GTP to GDP is an important step in many intracellular signal transduction pathways that 
control various cellular processes such as cell growth and development, apoptosis, lipid 
metabolism, cytoarchitecture, membrane trafficking, and transcriptional regulation 
(Aznar and Lacal, Prog Nucleic Acid Res. Mol. Biol. 67:193-234, 2001). Ran GTPases 
are required for nucleo-cytoplasmic transport, regulation of cell cycle progression, 
mitotic spindle formation, and postmitotic nuclear assembly (reviewed by Sazer, et al, J. 
CellSci. 113(Pt7): 1111-1118, 2000 and Dasso, M., Cell 104: 321-324,2000). Plants 
Ran proteins are thought to be functionally equivalent to their mammalian and yeast 
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homologs and to be necessary for maintaining a coordinated cell cycle, for protein import 
into the nucleus and for the onset of mitosis (Ach and Gruissem, Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. 
USA 91: 5863-5867, 1997; Merkle etaL, Plant J. 6: 555-565, 1994). Moreover, plant 
small GTP-binding proteins have been linked to disease resistance (Ono et aL, Proc. 
NatL Acad. ScL USA 98: 759-764, 2001). Thus, the prey protein OsAAD27557 is a rice 
GTPase activating protein that likely participates in signal transduction involving GTP 
hydrolysis during events related to cell division as part of either plant development and/or 
response to pathogen invasion. 

OsAAD27557 also interacts with Hypothetical Protein 003181-3684 (Os003181- 
3684) (see Table 16). Os003181-3684 is a hypothetical protein of 176 amino acids that 
includes a predicted transmembrane domain (amino acids 43 to 59). A BLAST analysis 
of the amino acid sequence indicated no proteins highly similar to Os003181-3684 in 
either public or Myriad's proprietary databases. However, the predicted transmembrane 
domain suggests that this protein may be some type of cell surface receptor or receptor- 
interacting protein that is important for signal transduction. The OsAAD27557- 
Os003 1813684 interaction may represent a step in a signal transduction pathway 
involving GTP hydrolysis and transcriptional regulation in developmental processes. 

OsHOS59 was also found to interact with O. sativa putative myosin 
(OsAAG13633). A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsAAG13633 
indicated that this prey protein is the rice putative myosin (GenBank Accession No. 
AAG13633, 100% identity, e=0.0). Myosins are discussed in Example I. Based on 
current knowledge of plant myosins, the prey protein OsAAG13633 may be a 
cytoskeletal component that participates in events relating to cytoplasmic streaming or 
cell division during plant development. 

OsAAG13633 also interacts with O. sativa bZIP Transcription Factor (Os005750- 
3115) (see Table 17). Os005750-3 115 is a -333-amino acid protein with a predicted basic 
leucine zipper (bZIP) domain (amino acids 45 to 108, 1.54e" 6 ) (see Hurst, H.C., 
Protein Prof. 2: 105-168, 1995); Ellenberger, T., Curr. Opin. Struct. Biol. 4: 12-21, 
1994). This domain includes a basic DNA-binding region and a leucine zipper used to 
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initiate protein-protein interactions, and it is often found in transcription factors. A 
BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of Os0057S0-31 15 indicated that this protein 
is the rice bZIP Transcription Factor (GenBank Accession No. BAB72061.1, 99.3% 
identity, e=0.0). 



OsHOS59 was also found to interact with OsAAK00972, a 642-amino acid 
protein that includes a homeobox domain profile (amino acids 379 to 442 by Prosite, 
amino acids 406 to 441 by Pfam), as determined by analysis of its amino acid sequence. 
The analysis also identified a POX domain (a domain associated with HOX domains) 
between amino acids 188 and 333 (l.Soe 56 ). The retrieved prey clone encodes amino 
acids 236 to 350 of OsAAK00972, a region that includes the POX domain of 
OsAAK00972. Hox genes are clustered sets of homeobox-containing genes that play a 
central role in animal development (Mann and Affolter, Curr. Opin. Genet Dev. 8(4): 
423-429, 1998). A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsAAK00972 
indicated that it is the rice Putative Homeodomain Protein (GenBank Accession No. 
AAK00972.1, 100% identity, e=0.0). OsAAK00972 is thus a member of the homeobox 
protein family. 

OsHOS59 was also found to interact with OsBAB07943, a protein of 984 amino 
acids with a predicted transmembrane domain (amino acids 316 to 332). Analysis of its 
sequence also identified a PINT (Proteasome, Int-6, Nip-1 and TRIP-15) motif (amino 
acids 441 to 532, 3.91e 07 ), which is present in the C-terminal region of several regulatory 
components of the 26S proteasome and other proteins. The function of this motif is not 
known. The analysis also predicted three coiled coils (amino acids 91 to 123, 552 to 700, 
and 794 to 963). The prey clone retrieved encodes amino acids 525 to 767 of 
OsBAB07943, a region that includes one of the predicted coiled coils within 
OsB AB07943. The presence of the PINT motif is in agreement with the results of 
BLAST analysis, which indicated that OsBAB07943 is the rice putative eukaryotic 
translation initiation factor 3 (eIF3) large subunit (GenBank Accession No. B AB07943. 1, 
100% identity, e=0.0), eIF3e being homologous to the product of Int-6 (eIF3e) (Shalev et 
aL, J. BioL Chenu 276: 34948-34957, 2001). The analysis also indicated that 
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OsBAB07943 is similar to eukaryotic translation initiation complexes of other species 
including Zeamays(&5 106764, 69% identity, e=0.0) and Nicotiana tabacum (gi 
6685538, 66% identity, e=0.0). Therefore, it is likely that OsBAB07943 truly is a rice 
translation initiation factor subunit 

The mammalian eukaryotic initiation factor 3 (eIF3) is composed of at least eight 
subunits, the largest of which has a relative molecular mass of 180 kDa. A comparison of 
the sequences of the corresponding eIF3 large subunits from several species led to the 
conclusion that eIF3 large subunit is highly conserved across the animal, plant, and 
fungal kingdoms (Johnson et al, J. Biol Chem. 272: 7106-71 13, 1997). In Z. mays, 
eukaryotic translation initiation factor 3 large subunit is expressed in the region of the 
root meristem surrounding the central stele and in the young root, the male inflorescence, 
and the developing cob and seed (Sabelli etaL, Mol Gen. Genet. 261: 820-830, 1999). 
Eukaryotic initiation factor complexes initiate translation of mRNA (reviewed by Hannig 
et al, Bioessays 17: 915-919, 1995), in part by using their helicase activity to unwind the 
mRNA strand secondary structure in the 5'-untranslated region of mRNA, which 
facilitates binding of the mRNA to the 40 S ribosomal subunit (Rogers et al, J. Biol. 
Chem. 276: 30914-30922, 2001). In addition, eIF3 in humans is in some circumstances 
regulated by protein-protein interaction (Guo etal, EMBO J. 19: 6891-6899, 2000). 

OsHOS59 was also found to interact with O. sativa Myb factor (OsMYB). A 
BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsMYB indicated that this prey protein is 
the rice Probable Myb Factor (GenBank Accession No. T03830, 100% identity, e" 168 ). 
OsMYB is a protein of 279 amino acids that includes an ATP/GTP-binding site motif A 
(P-loop, amino acids 45 to 52; see, e.g., Saraste et al., Trends Biochem. Sci. 15: 430-434, 
1990); Koonin, E. V. J. Mol. Biol 229: 1 165-1 174, 1993) and two Myb DNA-binding 
domain repeats (amino acids 17 to 25 for signature 1, and amino acids 89 to 1 12 for 
signature 2; see, e.g., Grotewold etal., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA 88: 4587-4591. 1991; 
Oppenheimer et al, Cell 67: 483-493, 1991). The prey clone retrieved encodes amino 
acids 36 to 129 of OsMYB, a region that includes the P-loop and the Myb DNA-binding 
domain signature 2. Myb proteins are nuclear DNA-binding proteins that recognize the 
sequence pyAAC(G/T)G (Biedenkapp, et al, Nature 335: 835-837, 1988). The presence 
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of two Myb DNA-binding signatures suggests that OsMYB is a member of the two- 
repeat family of Myb proteins. The number of these repeats determines how the protein 
binds DNA and, consequently, its function (reviewed by by Jin and Martin, Plant MoL 
BioL 4: 577-585, 1999). 

OsHOS59 was also found to interact with Os00022 1-3976, a 480-amino acid 
protein fragment that includes an Hsp90 domain (amino acids 6 to 480), as determined by 
analysis of its amino acid sequence (e=0.0). A BLAST analysis against the public and 
Myriad's proprietary databases showed that Os000221-3976 shares amino acid sequence 
similarity with many heat shock proteins, the top hit being the rice heat shock protein 82 
(Van Breusegem et al., Planta 193(1): 57-66, 1994; GenBank Accession No. P33126, 
96.4% identity, e=0.0). Therefore, Os000221-3976 is either a splice variant of heat shock 
protein 82 or a separate but very similar protein. A comparison of the nucleotide 
sequences suggests the latter is more likely. The rice HSP82 mRNA is induced 
specifically upon heat stress (Van Breusegem etal, supra). 

While heat shock proteins (HSPs) have been ascribed a main role in the plant 
stress response, some of these proteins are designated as HSPs solely based on sequence 
homology and their functions in plants have not been demonstrated in vitro. Indeed, 
some HSPs are expressed throughout development HSPs function as molecular 
chaperones that promote proper protein folding and may have roles not related to the 
stress response. HSP70 proteins, for instance, are essential for normal cell function. They 
are ATP-dependent molecular chaperones that may interact with many different proteins, 
given their role in protein folding, unfolding, assembly, and disassembly. These topics 
are discussed in Biochemistry and MoIm.1t Biology of Plants Buchanan, Gruissem and 
Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002, pp.1197-1202. The heat shock 
protein HSP70 in sea urchin cells has been proposed to have a chaperone role in tubulin 
folding when localized on centrosomes, and in the assembling and disassembling of the 
mitotic apparatus when localized on the fibres of spindles and asters (Agueli et al, 
Biochem J. 360: 413-419, 2001). 

The heat shock protein Os000221-3976 also interacts with rice Cyclin 2 
(OsCYCOS2) (see Table 18). The 419-amino acid protein OsCYCOS2 (GenBank 
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Accession No. CAA57556) is a G2/M type cyclin that contains two cyclin domains 
spanning amino acids 200 to 284 (2.7c 26 ) and amino acids 297 to 379 (1.29e 22 ). Type 
G2/M cyclins regulate the cell cycle progression from G2 to mitosis during plant 
development. Cyclins are regulatory proteins that activate cyclin-dependent protein 
kinases (CDKs), which are essential for cell cycle progression in eukaryotes. The 
binding of cyclins to specific proteins is thought to provide potential substrates to CDKs. 
Cyclins are thus important regulators that couple control of proliferation to the many 
environmental and developmental cues that affect plant growth. (The role of cyclin-CDK 
complexes in regulation of the plant cell cycle is reviewed in John et al., Protoplasma 
216:119-142, 2001 and Potuschak and Doerner, Curr. Opin. Plant BioL 4: 501-506, 
2001. Interactions identified for OsCYCOS2 are discussed in Example H above.) 

OsHOS59 was also found to interact with OsPN23251, a novel 420-amino acid 
protein with a possible cleavage site between amino acids 19 and 20, although no N- 
terminal signal peptide is evident. A BLAST analysis of the OsPN23251 amino acid 
sequence determined that it is similar to latex-abundant protein from the rubber tree 
Hevea brasiliensis (GenBank Accession No. AAD13216.1, 62% identity, e 141 ). Many 
proteins isolated from latex are defense-related allergens (Kostyal, et al., Clin. Exp 
Immunol. 112: 355-362, 1998)). A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence 
of OsPN23251against TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database 
identified probeset Os004430.1_at (e=0.0 expectation value) as the closest match. 
Analysis of gene expression indicated that this gene is specifically expressed in root. 

OsHOS59 was also found to interact with novel protein OsPN23388. OsPN23388 
is a 509-amino acid protein with a predicted BRCA1 C-terminus (BRCT) domain (amino 
acids 1 to 42, 5.2e-o 5 ), which is known to facilitate protein-protein interactions. This 
domain was originally identified in the breast/ovarian cancer suppression protein, 
BRCA1, and is found in a large number of proteins involved in DNA repair, 
recombination, and cell cycle control (Zhang et al, EMBO J. 17: 6404-641 1, 1998). 
These include p53-binding protein (53BP1) and two uncharacterized hypothetical 
proteins (KJAA0170 and SPAC19G10.7) (Callebaut and Mornon, FEBS Lett. 400: 25-30, 
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1997). A BLAST analysis against the Genpept database indicated that OsPN23388 is 
similar to two A thaliana proteins of unknown function: hypothetical protein (GenBank 
Accession No. NP.180195, 49.3% identity, e" 4 ) and hypothetical protein T15B3.70 
(GenBank Accession No. T48947, 44% identity, e" 72 ). 

OsHOS59 was also found to interact with OsPN23829, a protein of 485 amino 
acids. An analysis of its amino acid sequence identified an S-adenosyl-L-homocystein 
hydrolase signature 1 (amino acids 85 to 99) and an S-adenosyl-L-homocystein hydrolase 
signature 2 (amino acids 262 to 278) (see Sganga et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA 89: 
6328-6332, 1992). In agreement with the presence of these protein signatures, a BLAST 
analysis against the Genpept database indicated that the amino acid sequence of 
OSPN23829 is similar to those of S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase proteins from 
several other species including Triticum aestivum (top hit, GenBank Accession No. 
P32112, 95.2% identity, e=0.0), asparagus (GenBank Accession No. CAA03454, 90% 
identity, e^O.O), and Catharanthus roseus (GenBank Accession No. S38379, 90% 
identity, e=0.0). Li agreement with these results, the most similar protein in Myriad's 
proprietary database is Triticum aestivum S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase (92% 
identity, e=0.0). 

S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase is a key enzyme in the activated methyl 
cycle, which involves the production of S-adenosyl-methionine (reviewed in Kawalleck 
et al, Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA 89:4713-7, 1992), whose fate is important for protein 
synthesis or DNA modification. This enzyme hydrolyzes S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine 
into adenosine and L-homocysteine (a reaction that requires NAD as a cofactor) and thus 
plays a cmcial role in normal cellular metabolism. Because S-adenosyl-L^homocysteine 
is a competitive inhibitor of S-adenosyl-L-methionine-dependent methyl transferase 
reactions, S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase is though to play a key role in the 
control of methylation via regulation of the intracellular concentration of S-adenosyl-L- 
homocysteine. Transmethylation reactions are important components of the biosynthetic 
machinery in most plant cells. The regulation of intracellular methylation reactions 
mediated by S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase has been linked to morphogenesis in 
planta. Deregulation of methylation resulted in morphological changes including a floral 
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homeotic change in transgenic tobacco expressing antisense RNA of the S-adenosyl-L- 
homocysteine hydrolase gene (Tanaka et aL, Plant Mol. BioL 35: 981-986, 1997). In 
addition, a role for S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase in the plant pathogen-induced 
defense response has been suggested based on the observation that elicitor treatment 
induces both S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase mRNA expression and activity in 
parsley cultured cells and in intact leaves (Kawalleck et aL , supra). In a contrasting role, 
S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase activity may be involved in mechanisms leading 
to viral infection, as the effectiveness of antiviral compounds correlates with their ability 
to inhibit its activity (Robins et aL, J. Med. Chenu 41: 3857-3864, 1998; Liu et aL, 
Antiviral Res. 19: 247-265, 1992; Wolf and Borchardt, /. Med. Chem. 34: 1521-1530, 
1991; Kitade etal, Nucleic Acids Symp. Ser. 42: 25-26, 1999). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN23829 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
Os001768.1_at (e=0.0) expectation value) as the closest match. Analysis of gene 
expression indicated that this gene is induced by jasmonic acid and by Magnaporthe 
grisea, the fungal pathogen that causes rice blast disease. 

OSPN23829 also interacts with rice putative transcription factor XI (OsTFXl) 
(GenBank Accession No. AAF21887.1), and with hypothetical protein 005792-3529 
(OS005792-3529) (see Table 19). OsTFXl is an uncharacterized transcription factor. It 
may form a complex with both OsPN23829 and OsHOS59 to regulate transcriptional 
events related to cell cycle/development. Os005792-3529 is a hypothetical protein of 54 
amino acids in which no well-characterized protein domain was identified. The isolated 
cDNA sequence starts with the putative ATG initiation codon, leaving the reading frame 
potentially open in the 5' direction, suggesting that the real protein might be larger than 
54 residues. BLAST analysis of the available amino acid sequence indicated that 
OS005792-3529 is similar to a putative receptor kinase from rice (Accession 
#AAK18840.1, 72% identity, Se^). (Note, however, that the domain of similarity with 
the putative receptor kinase AAK18840.1 is only 36-residue long.) 

30 OsHOS59 was also found to interact with novel protein PN23830, which is 

similar to the putative Arabidopsis PHD-Finger protein OsPN23830. OsPN23830 is a 
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protein of 253 amino acids. An analysis of its amino acid sequence identified a PHD 
domain (plant homeo domain, Pascual et al, J. Mol Biol 304: 723-729, 2000; Aasland et 
al, Trends Biochern. Sci. 20: 56-59, 1995) (amino acids 199 to 246, e 10 >. The presence 
of the PHD finger domain is in agreement with BLAST analysis which indicated 
similarity of OsPN23830 to Arabidopsis putative PHD-finger protein (GenBank 
Accession No. NP_566742.1, 53.8% identity, 2e 73 ). The PHD finger is a Cys 4 -His-Cys 3 
zinc finger found primarily in a wide variety of chromatin-associated proteins, including 
HAT3.1, a plant homeobox gene (Aasland et al, supra). Although the exact function of 
the PHD finger is not known, it is thought to facilitate protein-protein interactions 
(O'ConneU et al, J. Biol Chenu 276: 43065-43073, 2001). The association OsPN23830 
with OsHOS59 suggests a role for OsPN23830 in transcriptional regulation during 
development. 

OsPN23830 also interacts with another homeodomain protein, Hypothetical 
Protein 018049-3655 (OsOl 8049-3655) (See Table 20). A BLAST analysis of the amino 
15 acid sequence of Os018049-3655 determined that this protein is the rice Putative 

Homeodomain Transcription Factor, S'-Partial) (GenBank Accession No. AAL58126.1, 
100% identity, 5e" 134 ). 



OsHOS59 was also found to interact with novel protein PN24092. A BLAST 
analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsPN24092 determined that this protein is similar 
to the same rice putative myosin (GenBank Accession No. AAG13633, 84.7% identity, 
e=0.0) found to interact with OsHOS59 (see O. sativa Putative Myosin (OsAAG13633)). 

OsHOS59 was also found to interact with novel protein PN30058. A BLAST 
analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsPN30858 determined that this protein is similar 
to Expressed Protein from A. thaliana (GenBank Accession No. NP_566372.1, 63.2% 
identity, e=0.0), a protein of unknown function. 



30 
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Summary 

The KNOX homeodomain protein OsHOS59 interacts with other DNA-binding 
proteins thought to be involved in transcriptional regulation, including a putative 
homeodomain protein (OsAAK00972) and a Myb protein (OsMYB). These interactions 
5 are consistent with published evidence that KNOX proteins function as homo- and 
heterodimers. Indeed, the specificity of KNOX proteins may be further enhanced by 
interactions with other transcription factors Mann and Affolter, Curr. Opin. Genet. Dev. 
8: 423-429, 1998; Postma-Haarsma et al.. Plant Mol Biol. 48: 423-441, 2002). Based on 
the presumed role of OsHOS59 in plant development, we speculate that the OsHOS59- 
10 OSAAK00972 and OsHOS59-OsMYB interactions represent protein complexes that 
regulate transcription of genes involved in developmental processes and, in the case of 
OsMYB regulation, which include a specific sequence in their promoters. This 
hypothesis is supported by the observation that both HOX and Myb transcription factors 
cooperatively function to regulate myeloid cell differentiation in mammals (Nagamara- 
Inoue et al, Int. Rev. Immunol. 20: 83-105, 2001, and reviewed by Lenny et al, Mol 
Biol Rep. 24: 157-168, 1997). 

OsHOS59 was also found to interact with a putative Ran GTPase activating 
protein (OsAAD27557). Given the function of Ran GTPases in nucleo-cytoplasmic 
transport, regulation of cell cycle progression, mitotic spindle formation, and postmitotic 
nuclear assembly Sazer and Dasso, J. Cell Sci. 113(Pt 7): 1 1 1 1-1 1 18, 2000 and Dasso, 
M. Cell 104: 321-324, 2000), the OsHOS59-OsAAD27557 interaction is speculated to 
represent a step in a signal transduction pathway that involves GTP hydrolysis during 
events related to cell cycle progression or cell division as part either plant development 
and/or response to pathogen invasion. 



Two of the interactors identified in the yeast two-hybrid screen, OsAAG13633 
and the novel protein OsPN24092, are putative myosins highly similar to each other 
(84.7% identity). Note that OsAAG13633 also interacts with another transcription factor 
(Os005750-3115). Molecular motors, including kinesins, myosins and dyneins, have 
30 been well characterized in non-plant organisms and implicated in a variety of cellular 

functions such as vesicle and organelle transport, cytoskeleton dynamics, morphogenesis, 
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polarized growth, cell movements, spindle formation, chromosome movement, nuclear 
fusion, and signal transduction. In contrast, the roles of the many kinesins and myosins 
identified in plants are largely unknown (reviewed in Reddy, AS. Int. Rev. Cytol. 204: 
97-178, 2001). A few studies suggest that myosins in higher plants are involved in the 
movement of organelles and vesicles during cytoplasmic streaming and in pollen tube 
growth, and in maturation of the cell plate at cytokinesis (reviewed in Yokota et aL, Plant 
Physiol. 121:525-534, 1999; Reichelt et aL, Plant J. 19: 555-567, 1999). The rice 
myosins identified in this Example are likely involved in dynamic cytoskeletal events, 
such as cytoplasmic streaming, intracellular cargo movement or cell division, associated 
with development processes. Their interactions with the transcription factors OsHOS59 
and Os005750-31 15 may represent steps in transcriptional regulation of such events. 

Another interactor, Os00022 1-3976, is a putative heat shock protein similar to 
rice HSP82. Heat shock proteins (HSPs) act as molecular chaperones and, while these 
molecules in plants have been mainly linked to the stress response, some are not related 
to stress and their functions remain to be defined (Biochemistry and Molecular Rinlnpy 
p * Plants ' Buchanan, Gruissem and Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 
2002, p. 1198). Indeed, some HSPs are expressed throughout development. In the 
context of all the interactions identified for OsHOS59, it is possible that Os000221-3976 
acts as a molecular glue to hold together interacting proteins or to promote proper protein 
folding in events related to plant development which may or may not be associated with 
stress. An alternative role for this prey protein may be deduced by functional homology 
with animal heat shock proteins whose chaperone roles in tubulin folding or mitotic 
structures assembly/disassembly depends on their localization on centrosomes or spindle 
fibers, respectively (Agueli et aL, Biochem J. 360: 413-419, 2001). The heat shock 
protein Os000221-3976 may thus act as a chaperone in events related to tubulin folding 
or mitotic structure assembly/disassembly. These are functions associated with the phase 
of the cell cycle controlled by OsCYCOS2, a type GVM cyclin that regulates the cell 
cycle progression from G2 to mitosis during plant development. The interaction 
identified in this Example between the heat shock protein Os000221-3976 and 
OsCYCOS2 substantiates this hypothesis and further supports the involvement of this 
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novel rice heat shock protein in developmental processes. Discovery of the subcellular 
localization of Os000221-3976 may clarify its function. 

Anothercprotein interacting with OsHOS59 with a role in regulation of 
development is a putative S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase (OsPN23829), an 
enzyme involved in control of methylation reactions. Transmethylation reactions are 
important components of the biosynthetic machinery in most plant cells. S-adenosyl-L- 
homocysteine hydrolase participates in the activated methyl cycle which yields 
methionine, whose fate is important for protein synthesis or DNA modification. In 
plants, the regulation of intracellular methylation reactions mediated by S-adenosyl-L- 
homocysteine hydrolase has been linked to morphogenesis through in planta studies. 
Deregulation of methylation results in morphological changes including a floral homeotic 
change in transgenic tobacco expressing antisense RNA of the S-adenosyl-L- 
homocysteine hydrolase gene (Tanaka et al, Plant Mol Biol 35: 981-986, 1997). Our 
gene expression experiments indicate that OsPN23829 is induced by jasmonic acid 
which, in addition to having a role in the defense response, inhibits growth processes in 
many tissues and is active in reproductive development (it is thought to play some role in 
the formation of flowers, fruit, and seeds; Biochemistry and Molecular Biology of Plants . 
Buchanan, Gruissem and Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002, p. 917). 
These data suggest that OsPN23829 may be involved in development/plant 
morphogenesis, and its association with the OsHOS59 may regulate transcriptional 
events related to these processes. In addition, a metabolic link may exist between the 
activated methyl cycle reactions mediated by S-adenosyl-L-homocysteine hydrolase and 
the plant pathogen-induced defense response (Kawalleck et al, Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. 
USA 89: 4713-4717, 1992). While no other published evidence points to this conclusion, 
our gene expression experiments indicate that the gene encoding OsPN23829 is induced 
by jasmonic acid, which is also a component of plant defense response pathways, and by 
the fungal pathogen M. grisea. It is thus possible that the rice S-adenosyl-L- 
homocysteine hydrolase OsPN23829 may also have a role in defense against pathogens. 
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The remaining novel proteins found to interact with OsHOS59 include a 
eukaryotic translation initiation factor 3 large subunit (OsBAB07943) with a putative role 
in initiation of rnRNA translation, a protein similar to latex-abundant protein 
(OSPN2325 1), and three proteins similar to Arabidopsis proteins of unknown function 

(OsPN23388,OsPN30858, and a putative PHD-finger protein OsPN23830). The 
association of these prey proteins with OsHOS59 suggests a role in transcriptional 
regulation of genes involved in development. 

Many of the rice proteins found to interact with the KNOX homeodomain protein 
OsHOS59 have roles in plant cell cycle/development. This observation corroborates the 
notion that the previously uncharacterized protein OsHOS59 is involved in transcriptional 
regulation of development genes. Some of these interactors are newly characterized rice 
proteins, and their interactions with OsHOS59 represent molecular mechanisms for 
transcriptional regulation of developmental processes in rice that have not been 
previously described. 

The identification of protein-protein interactions in rice has important commercial 
applications. Modulation of these interactions may allow control of biological processes 
mediated by these molecules, resulting in the introduction of desirable traits in 
genetically engineered plants. The proteins identified in the present Example may be 
exploited for the development of genetically engineered crops that exhibit desirable 
changes in plant development. In addition, these proteins may allow the identification of 
compounds that affect plant development 

Plants can regenerate individual plants through the regeneration of adventitious 
shoots or adventitious embryos from undifferentiated tissues derived from somatic cells, 
a process regulated by the interaction of plant hormones such as auxins and cytokimns. ' 
Li addition to responding to the signals produced by plant hormones, homeobox genes are 
involved in plant morphogenesis. The regeneration ability of plants is exploited for the 
production of young plants from cultured shoot and for regenerating transformed plants 
after the introduction of genes into somatic cell tissues or cultured plant cells. Proposed 
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applications for homeobox proteins include the control of plant regeneration, 
differentiation, and growth, processes. For example, genes capable of promoting 
regeneration of adventitious roots or adventitious shoots from undifferentiated cells or 
plant tissues would be useful for agricultural applications: In one such application, an 
Arabidopsis gene has been identified encoding a protein with a homeodomain which is 
involved in differentiation, specifically, it induces adventitious shoots and branching 
from cultured tissue (see European Patent Application No. EP00946451 EP). In another 
application, ectopic expression of a plant homeobox gene encoding a transcription factor 
involved in the metabolism of gibberellic acid and resulting in a delayed flowering 
phenotype was proposed for the production of genetically modified grasses that exhibit 
inhibition of flowering, absence of inflorescence, increased production of tillers, delayed 
heading, and inhibition of the developmental switch from vegetative to generative 
growth. These modified phenotypes represent agronomically valuable traits in grasses 
bred for both forage and amenity purposes (see European Patent Application No. 
5 EP0109570EP). 

AppUcations can also be envisioned for the individual proteins identified in this 
Example. For example, the rice putative eukaryotic translation initiation factor 3 large 
subunit (OsBAB07943) could be used to identify compounds that inhibit the binding of 
this plant initiation factor to the cap structure of its mRNAs. Such compounds could 
function as herbicides. A similar application has been proposed for a plant eukaryotic 
initiation factor 4E (eIF4E) (Canadian Patent Application No. CA0001412 CA published 
6-Jul-2001). 

Example V 

The example describes the identification and characterization of rice proteins that 
interact at the thylakoid of chloroplasts and other cellular membranes. Specifically, 
described in this example are newly characterized rice proteins interacting with the rice 
14-3-3 protein homolog GF14-C (OsGF14-c) and with Defender Against Apoptotic Death 
1 (OsDADl). 
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The 14-3-3 proteins (reviewed in Muslin and Xing, Cell Signal 12(11-12): 703- 
709, 2000) interact with a variety of regulators of cellular signaling, cell cycle, and 
apoptosis by binding to their partner proteins. The high potential for specific protein- 
protein interactions makes these proteins suitable for two-hybrid assays. The 14-3-3 
proteins are known to participate in protein complexes within the nucleus and are 
commonly found in the cytoplasm. Studies using yeast two-hybrid assays have also 
localized GF14 isoforms to the chloroplast stroma and the stromal side of thylakoid 
membranes (Sehnke et aL, Plant Physiol. 122(1): 235-242, 2000). However, the 
subcellular localization of GF14-c had not been directly assessed to date. Investigation of 
the protein interactions involving OsGF14-c may lead to the identification of its location 
within the cell. 

OsDADl is encoded by the rice homolog of the highly conserved DAD gene, a 
suppressor of endogenous programmed cell death, or apoptosis, in animals and plants 
(Apte etal., FEBS Lett. 363(3): 304-306, 1995; Gallois et al., Plant J. 11(6): 1325-1331, 
1997). In support of this role for DAD, expression of a DAD plant homolog has been 
shown to be down-regulated during flower petal senescence (an example of programmed 
cell death) and by the plant hormone ethylene, which is associated with a variety of stress 
responses and developmental processes (Orzaez and Granell, FEBS Lett. 404(2-3): 275- 
278, 1997). While these studies have been conducted with DAD homologs from 
Arabidopsis and pea, the rice DAD1 is not described in the literature. The interaction 
studies provided below were aimed at further characterizing this protein. 

An automated, high-throughput yeast two-hybrid assay technology (as described 
above) was used to search for rice protein that interacted with the bait proteins OsGF14-c 
and OsDADl. The sequences encoding the protein fragments used in the search were 
then compared by BLAST analysis against databases to determine the sequences of the 
full-length genes. The proteins found appear to be localized to the thylakoid of 
chloroplasts, vacuolar membrane and plasma membrane. The results indicate that 
OsGF14-c is a membrane component in rice. The subset of proteins interacting with 
OsGF14-c at the thylakoid form a novel chloroplast protein complex involved in the 
photosynthetic processes. This interaction study also identifies the rice OsDADl as a 
membrane protein, in agreement with previously characterized DAD homologs from 
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other species. Elucidation of the role of proteins interacting at the thylakoid and other 
cellular membranes in rice chloroplasts may allow the development of herbicides 
specifically targeted to disrupting the structure and function of the thylakoid or 
endomembrane system. 

This example provides newly characterized rice proteins interacting with the rice 
14-3-3 protein hpmolog GF14-C (OsGF14-c) and with Defender Against Apoptotic Death 
1 (OsDADl). An automated, high-throughput yeast two-hybrid assay technology 
(provided by Myriad Genetics Inc., Salt Lake City, UT) was used to search for protein 
interactions with the bait proteins OsGF14-c and OsDADl. The 14-3-3 proteins 
(reviewed in Muslin AT, Xing, Cell Signal 12(11-12): 703-709, 2000) interact with a 
variety of regulators of cellular signaling, cell cycle, and apoptosis by binding to their 
partner proteins. The high potential for specific protein-protein interactions makes these 
proteins suitable for two-hybrid assays. The 14-3-3 proteins are known to participate in 
protein complexes within the nucleus and are commonly found in the cytoplasm Studies 
using yeast two-hybrid assays have also localized GF14 isoforms to the chloroplast 
stroma and the stromal side of thylakoid membranes (Sehnke et aL. Plant Physiol. 
122(1): 235-242, 2000). However, the subcellular localization of GF14-C had not been 
directly assessed to date. Investigation of the protein interactions involving OsGF14-c 
may lead to the identification of its location within the cell. 

OsDADl is encoded by the rice homolog of the highly conserved DAD gene, a 
suppressor of endogenous programmed cell death, or apoptosis, in animals and plants 
(Apte etal., FEBS Lett 363(3): 304-306, 1995; Gallois etal., Plant J. 11(6): 1325-1331, 
1997). In support of this role for DAD, expression of a DAD plant homolog has been 
shown to be down-regulated during flower petal senescence (an example of programmed 
cell death) and by the plant hormone ethylene, which is associated with a variety of stress 
responses and developmental processes (Orzaez and Granell, FEBS Lett. 404(2-3): 275-8, 
1997). While these studies have been conducted with DAD homologs from Arabidopsis 
and pea, the rice DAD1 is not described. The interaction studies provided in this 
example are aimed at characterizing this protein. 
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Results 

GF14-C was found to interact with EPSP synthase, an enzyme in the shikimate 
pathway (OsBAB61062); two enzymes with roles in the Calvin cycle reactions in 
chloroplasts, a rice chloroplastic aldolase (OsBAA02730) and a the chloroplast enzyme 
Rubisco (OsRBCL); the Rubisco activase precursor (OsRCAAl); and two rice 
photosystem proteins, putative 33kDa oxygen-evolving protein of photosystem H 
(OsPN23059) and photosystem H 10 kDa polypeptide (OsAAB46718). Eight additional 
interacted for GF14-C are novel rice proteins: a photosystem protein (OsPN23061) 
similar to barley {Hordeum vulgare) photosystem I reaction center subunit II, chloroplast 
precursor, a protein (OsPN22858) similar to Arabidopsis thaliana GTP cyclohydrolase n, 
an enzyme involved in the biosynthesis of vitamin B riboflavin (a cofactor in the 
shikimate pathway); a protein (OsPN22874) similar to A. thaliana phosphatidylinositol- 
4-phosphate 5 kinase (PI4P5K), an enzyme involved in signaling events associated with 
water-stress response in plants; two iT-ATPases, similar to A thaliana vacuolar ATP 
15 synthase subunit C (OsPN22866) and to barley plasma membrane iF-ATPase 

(OsPN23022); a putative dynamin homolog (OsPN30846) that is likely localized to the 
chloroplast, as are other plant dynamin family members; and two proteins of unknown 
function (OsPN29982 and OsPN30974). 



OsDADl was found to interact with three membrane proteins: rice beta-expansin 
(OsBXPB2), which is localized to the plasma membrane adjacent to the cell wall; a novel 
putative phosphate cotransporter (OsPN23053); and the iT-ATPase-like protein 
OsPN23022 that also interacts with GF14-c. 

The proteins that interacted with OsGF14-c (14-3-3 protein homolog GF14-c) and 
OsDADl are listed in Tables 21 and 22, respectively, followed by detailed information 
on each protein and a discussion of the significance of the interactions. A diagram of the 
interactions is provided in Figure 4. The nucleotide and amino acid sequences of the 
proteins of the Example are provided in Figure 12. 
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Nine of the proteins identified represent rice proteins previously uncharacterized. 
Based on their presumed biological function and on the ability of the prey proteins to 
specifically interact with the bait proteins OsGF14-c and OsDADl, it was speculated that 
OsGF14-c is a membrane component Based on the results described below, OsGF14-c 
is presumably localized to the thylakoid of rice chloroplasts and to other, cellular 
membranes. The proteins interacting in the thylakoid are part of a novel protein complex 
and are involved in the photosynthetic processes occurring in the chloroplasts. 
Knowledge of the role of proteins interacting at the thylakoid in rice could be exploited 
for the development of herbicides specifically targeted to disrupting the structure and 
function of the thylakoid membrane. The interactions found in this study also identify 
OsDADl as a likely membrane component in rice, an observation consistent with 
previous reports on other animal and plant DAD homologs. 
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GF14-C)." InteraCtfng Proteins Wen «fied f»r OsGF14-c (14-3-3 protein homolog 

SL M5 £ ad ,TJ 5S , and * eTMRI nam « of the clones of the proteins used as baits and found as preys are 
frTcho • ,eot,de/ Pf ote,n SCqUenCe aCCeSsion nombere for «« P~tcins of the Example Z ieteriZteL) 

zszsszt set *jr*t M r- ^ bait andprey SS" iSSls r } 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 

BAIT PROTEIN: 


^»«.w^ wawa wuiic was remevea. 

Protein Name " 

1 (GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait 
Coord 


Prey Coord 
(source) 


OsGF14-c 
PNI2464 

INTERACTORS : 


0. sorti/a 1 4-3-3 Protein Homoloe GF14-C 
(U65957) 


j l-257# 


1 


OsBAB61062 
PN22844 


O. sahva 3-Phosphoshikimate 1- 
carboxyvinyltransferase (a.k.a. EPSP Synthase) 
(AB052962: BAB61062.1) 


1-150 


463-511 
(input trait) 


OsPN22858 


Novel Protein 22858, Fragment, similar to 
Arabidopsis GTP Cyclohydroiase II 
(BAB09512.1; e=0) 


1-150 


27-154 
(input trait) 


OsPN22874 ' 


Novel Protein 22874, Fragment, similar to 
Arabidopsis Putative Phosphatidyl inositol-4- 
phosphate 5-kinase 
(NP 187603.1; 4e IB ) 


1-150 


1-88 

(input trait) 


OsBAA02730 
PN22832 

(Contig4280.fasta.Con 
tifil) 


O. sativa Fructose-Bisphosphate Aldolase, 

Chloroplast Precursor 

(Q40677) 


1-150 


206-269 
(input trait) 
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OsRBCL 
PN23426 



OsRCAAl 
PN19842 



O. sativa OJoroplast Ribulose Bisphosphate 

Carboxylase, Large Chain 

(D00207; PI 2089) 



O. sativa Ribulose Bisphosphate 
Carboxylase/Oxygenase Activase, Large Isoform 
A3 

(AB034698, BAA97583) 



1-150 



1-150 



287-462 
(input trait) 



68-210 
(input trait) 



OsPN22866 
(Contig388.fasta.Conti 
g2) 



Novel Protein PN22866, Fragment, Similar to — 
A Thaliana Vacuolar ATP Synthase Subunit C 
(V-ATPase C subunit) (Vacuolar proton pump C 
subunit) 

(Q9SDS7; e 152 ) 



1-150 



95-305 
(input trait) 



OsPN23022# 



Novel Protein PN23022, Fragment, similar to H. 
Vulgare Plasma Membrane H*-ATPase 
(CAC5Q884; e=0.0) 



1-150 



OsPN23061 

(Contig3864.fasta.Con 

tigl) 



Hypothetical Protein OsContig3864, Similar to H. 
vulgare Photosystem I Reaction Center Subunit II, 
Chloroplast Precursor 
(P36213;6e 87 ) 



1-150 



OsPN23059 

(Contig4331.fasta.Con 
tigl 



OsContig4331 t O. sativa Putative 33kDa Oxyg< 
Evolving Protein of Photpsystem H 
(BAB64069) 



;en- 



1-150 



OsAAB46718 
PN22840 

(FL_R01_003_H20.g. 
la.Sp6a TMRI) 



O. sativa Photosystem II 10 kDa Polypeptide 
(U86018;T04177) 



1-150 



OsPN29982 



Novel Protein PN29982 



1-150 



149-285 
(input trait) 



94-203 
(input trait) 



193-333 
90-169 
(input trait) 



82-126 
(input trait) 



201-300 
(input trait) 



10 



OsPN30846 



Novel Protein PN30846 



1-150 



OsPN30974 



Novel Protein PN30974 



1-150 



1-266 

(input trait) 



38-178 
(input trait) 



$ 



NOTE: Interactions of GF14-c with the maize transcription factor Viviparous-1 (ZmVPH and with Em 
« -Parted in the literature (Schultz et aL. PlZ (S^S^S^ 

teni^°^^f inte * CtS With a clone of Defender A ^ st ^Ptotic Death 1 
ITnovS ITlTn 230^3 "SI" b ?? S » ADl ™* Beta-Expansin EXPB2 (OsEXPB2) and 

Ph? JI 7 l *T 23053 ; Figment, Similar to Arabidopsis Putative Na-f-Dependent Inorganic 
Phosphate Cotransporter (OsPN23053), These interactions are shown in Tabled below 

Mb I).' InteraCting Pr ° teins m *» m ** for OsDADl (Defender Against Apoptotic 
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Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 

BAIT PROTEIN : 


Protein Name 
I (GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait fnnrH 


Jrrey Coord 
(source) 


OsDADl 

PN2Q251 

INTERACTORS: 


u. sativa Defender Against Apoptotic Death 1 
J (D89727: BAA24 1 04) 






OsPN23022 


Novel Protein PN23022, Fragment, similar to 
H - Vulgare Plasma Membrane H^-ATPase 


30-115 


37-37! 
(input trait) 


OsPN23053 


Novel Protein 23053, Fragment, Similar to 
Arabidopsis Putative Na+-Dependent 
Inorganic Phosphate Cotransporter 
(NP 181341.1; e 105 ) 


30-115 


2x 1-180 
(input trait) 


OsEXPB2 
PN19902 


Beta-Expansin EXPB2 
(U95968; AAB61710) 


1-115 


80-207 
(input trait) 






30-115 


183-261 
2x80-218 
(input trait) 



T wo-hybrid system usinp Q s GFI4-r. ag v. a ;t 
GF14-C (GenBank Accession #U65957) is a 256-amino acid protein that has been 
reported to interact with site-specific DNA-binding proteins «.e., basic leucine zipper 
factor EmBPl) and tissue-specific regulatory factors (Le., yiyiparous-1; VP-1) (Schultz et 
al., Plant Cell 10(5): 837-847, 1998). It may act to form complexes with EmBPl and 
VP-1 to mediate gene expression. The 14-3-3 proteins are found in virtually every 
eukaiyotic organism and tissue and usually consist, in any given organism, of multiple 
protein isoforms (De Lille et al., Plant Physiol. 126(1): 35-38, 2001). They are thought 
to act as molecular scaffolds or chaperones and to regulate the cytoplasmic and nuclear 
localization of proteins with which they interact by regulating their nuclear import/export 
(Zilliacus et al., Mol. Endocrinol 15(4): 501-51 1, 2001; reviewed by Muslin and Xing 
Cell Signal 12(11-12): 703-709, 2000. The 14-3-3 proteins bind to a multitude of 
functionally diverse regulatory proteins involved in cellular signaling pathways, cell 
cycling, and apoptosis. In plants, enzymes under the control of 14-3-3 proteins include 
starch synthase, Glu synthase, Fl ATP synthase, ascorbate peroxidase, and affeate o- 
methyl transferase, plasmamembrane H + -ATPase, fight- and substrate-regulated 
metabolic enzymes of the nitrogen and carbon assimilation pathways, and those involved 
in transcriptional regulation such as the G-box complex and core transcription factors 
TBP, TFHB, and EmBP. However, the specific 14*3-3 isoforms required by each of 
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these pathways have not been fully characterized (De Lille et al., supra). The 14-3-3 
proteins have previously been detected as participants in protein complexes within the 
nucleus (Bihn et al., Plant J. 12(6): 1439-1445, 1997; Imhof A, Wolffe, Biochemistry 
38(40): 13085-13093, 1999; Zilliacus et al., supra), in the cytoplasm, and mitochondria 
5 (De Lille et al., supra). Plant 14-3-3 proteins have also been localized to the chloroplast 
stroma and the stromal side of thylakoid membranes (Sehnke et al., supra). However, 
subcellular localization of GF14-C has not been directly assessed and thus its location ' 
within the cell is yet to be precisely defined. 

10 Analysis of the amino acid sequence of GFH-c identified a cAMP- and GMP- 

dependent phosphorylation site at amino acids 107 to 1 10, six protein kinase C 
phosphorylation sites (amino acids 10 to 12, 29 to 31, 56 to 61, 29 to 31, 59 to 61, and 74 
to 76), three casein kinase H phosphorylation sites (amino acids 110 to 1 13, 120 to 123, 
and 177 to 180), an N-myristoylation site (amino acids 9 to 14), and two amidation sites 
(amino acids 77 to 80 and 105 to 108). The bait fragment used in this search encodes 
amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-C A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence 
of GF14-C against TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified 
probeset OS009195_at ^expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different 
tissue types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of stresses, herbicides and 
applied hormones. 



25 



The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-c was found to interact 
with O. sativa 3-phosphoshikimate 1-carboxyvinyltransferase (a.k.a. EPSP Synthase) 
(OSBAB61062). OsBAB61062 is a 51 1-amino acid protein that contains an EPSP 
synthase signature 1 site (amino acids 162 to 176), an EPSP signature 2 site (amino acids 
423 to 441), and it is alanine-rich at the N-terminus. A BLAST analysis of the amino 
acid sequence of OsBAB61062 determined that this protein is the rice 3- 
phosphoshikimate 1-caiboxyvinyltransferase (also commonly referred to as EPSP 
30 synthase) (GenBank Accession No. BAB61062.1, 83.9% identity, e=0.0). This 51 1- 
amino acid enzyme is located in the chloroplasts where it catalyzes an essential step in 
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aromatic amino acid synthesis, referred to as the shikimate pathway. Because EPSP 
synthase is essential to algae, higher plants, bacteria, and fungi, but not present in 
mammals, this enzyme is a useful herbicide and antimicrobial target 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of EPSP synthase against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS020639. l_at (e 156 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is induced by jasmonic acid, a plant hormone 
involved in signal transduction events associated with a plant's stress response, and by At. 
grisea, the fungus that causes rice blast disease. The gene is repressed under drought 
conditions. 



The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-c was found to interact 
with protein 22858, a fragment which is similar to A. thaliana GTP cyclohydrolase H 
(OsPN22858). This prey clone of OsPN22858 is a 460-amino acid protein fragment with 
a transmembrane region spanning amino acids 182 to 198 and a possible cleavage site 
between amino acids 24 and 25, although no N-terminal signal peptide is present. A 
BLAST analysis of OsPN22858 determined that its amino acid sequence most nearly 
matches that of GTP cyclohydrolase U; 3,4-dihydroxy-2-butanone-4-phoshate synthase 
from A thaliana (GenBank Accession #BAB095 12.1, 74.4% identity, e=0). GTP 
cyclohydrolase B catalyzes the first committed reaction in the biosynthesis of the B 
vitamin riboflavin (Ritz etal., J. Biol. Chem. 276(25): 22273-22277, 2001). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of Novel Protein 22858 
against TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified 
OS015318_s_at (5e 10 expectation value) as the closest match. The expectation value is 
too low for this probeset to be a reliable indicator of the gene expression of this GTP 
cyclohydrolase. 



The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-C was found to interact 
with Protein 22874, a fragment that is similar to A thaliana putative 
phosphatidylinositol-4-phosphate 5-kinase (OsPN22874). A BLAST analysis of 
OsPN22874 determined that its 89-amino acid sequence most nearly matches that of 
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phosphatidylinositol-4-phosphate 5-kinase (PI4P5K) from A thaliana (GenBank 
Accession No. NP_187603.1, 65.5% identity, 4e"). PI4P5K is an enzyme that plays a 
well-defined role in many signaling events in many species, including the endoplasmic 
reticulum (ER) stress response in plants (Shank et al., Plant Physiol 126(1): 267-277, 
2001). Animal and yeast PI4P5K phosphorylates phosphatidylinositol-4-phosphate to 
produce phosphatidylinositol-4,5-bisphosphate as a precursor of two second messengers, 
inosifol-l,4,5-triphosphate and diacylglycerol, and as a regulator of many cellular 
proteins involved in signal transduction and cytoskeletal organization (reviewed in 
Mikami etal.,PlantJ. 15(4): 563-568, 1998). Mikami et al. identified a full-length 
cDNA clone encoding a PI4P5K protein in A. thaliana whose mRNA expression is 
induced by treatment of the plant with drought, salt and abscisic acid, suggesting that this 
protein is involved in water-stress signal transduction (Mikami et al, supra). Elge et al 
report that A. thaliana PI4P5K is expressed predominantly in vascular tissues of leaves, 
flowers and roots, namely in cells of the lateral meristem, i.e., the procambium (Elge et 
5 al, Plant J. 26(6): 561-571 , 2001). 

The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-c was also found to 
interact with O. sativa fructose-bisphosphate aldolase, a chloroplast precursor 
(OSBAA02730). OsB AA02730 (GenBank Accession No. Q40677) is a 388-amino acid 
protein that includes a fructose-bisphosphate aldolase class-I active site (amino acids 44 
and 388), as determined by analysis of the amino acid sequence (S^e' 228 ). A BLAST 
analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsBAA02730 indicated that this protein is the rice 
fructose-bisphosphate aldolase; chloroplast precursor (GenBank Accession No. Q40677). 
The gene encoding chloroplastic aldolase was isolated along with that encoding, the 
cytoplasmic^ form of the enzyme (Tsutsumi et al., Gene 141(2): 215-220, 1994). The 
chloroplastic aldolase is encoded at a single locus, while the cytoplasmic form is 
distributed between three loci on the genome. Aldolases are present in higher plants as 
two isoforms, the cytosolic and the chloroplastic types. The cytoplasmic form is highly 
conserved among plants and appears to be regulated through a Ca 2+ -mediated protein * 
kinase/phosphatase pathway (Nakamura etal., Plant Mol Biol 30(2): 381-385, 1996). 
This enzyme is though to have a role in the fruit ripening process (Schwab et al., 
Phytochemistry 56(5): 407-415, 2001). The chloroplastic enzyme is involved in two 
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major sugar phosphate metabolic pathways of green chloroplasts: the C3 photosynthetic 
carbon reaction cycle (Calvin cycle) and reactions of the starch biosynthetic pathway. In 
both cases, aldolase catalyzes the formation of fructose 1,6-biphosphate from 
dihydroxyacetone 3-phosphate and glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate. These topics are 
reviewed by Michelis et al. (Plant MoL Biol. 44(4): 487-498, 2000), who also identified a 
44-kDa heat-induced isoform of the fructose-bisphosphate aldolase in oat chloroplast, 
coiifirming its localization to the thylakoid membrane and suggesting that this enzyme is 
not embedded but rather tends to adhere to the chloroplast membranes. Similar heat- 
induced thylakoid-associated aldolase homologues were found in other plant species. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of the aldolase protein 
against TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS006916.1_at (e' 156 expectation value) as the closest match. Our gene expression 
experiments indicate that this gene is down-regulated by jasmonic acid and drought. 

In addition, the bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-C was found 
to interact with O. sativa ribulose bisphosphate carboxylase large chain precursor 
(RuBisCO Large Subunit) (OsRBCL). A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of 
OsRBCL determined that this protein is the rice chloroplast ribulose bisphosphate 
carboxylase, large chain precursor ((RuBP carboxylase/oxygenase, also called Rubisco 
for short) (GenBank Accession No. P12089). Rubisco is a 477-amino acid protein 
present in the chloroplast of higher plants, with an active site in position 196-204. The 
chloroplast RuBP carboxylase/oxygenase is part of the C0 2 -fixing multienzyme 
complexes bound to the thylakoid membrane (Suss et al, Proc. Natl. Acad. ScL USA 
90(12): 5514-5518, 1993) with roles in the Calvin cycle reactions that occur in the stroma 
of the chloroplast during photosynthesis. The starting and ending compound in the 
Calvin cycle is the five-carbon sugar ribulose 1,5-biphosphate (RuBP). As its name 
indicates, RuBP carboxylase/oxygenase catalyzes two types of reactions that involve 
RuBP. In the presence of high carbon dioxide and low oxygen concentrations, the 
carboxylase activity of Rubisco is favored and the enzyme catalyzes the initial reaction in 
the Calvin cycle, the carboxylation of RuBP, leading to the formation of 3- 
phosphoglyceric acid (PGA). However, in the presence of low carbon dioxide and high 
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oxygen concentrations, oxygen competes with carbon dioxide as a substrate for Rubisco 
and the enzyme's oxygenase activity also occurs, resulting in condensation of oxygen 
with RuBP to form 3-phosphoglycerate and phosphoglycolate. Rubisco is the world's 
most abundant enzyme, accounting for as much as 40 percent of total soluble protein in 
leaves (these topics are discussed in Raven, Evert, and Eichhorn, Biology of Pl an ,c 
Ed}, W.H. Freeman, New York, NY 1999). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of the Rubisco protein 
against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS000296_s_at (e=0 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is down-regulated by BAP, 2,4-D, BL2, jasmonic 
acid, gibberellin, and abscisic acid. The gene is up-regulated under osmotic stress 
conditions. 
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The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-C was found to interact 
with O. sativa ribulose bisphosphate carboxylase/oxygenase activase, large isoform Al 
(OsRCAAl). A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsRCAAl determined 
that this 466-amino acid protein is the rice Rubisco activase large isoform precursor 
(GenBank Accession No. BAA97583). It contains two active sites (amino acid 31 to 38 
and 156 to 163). Rubisco activase is an AAA+ (ATPases associated with a variety of 
cellular activities) protein that facilitates the ATP-dependent removal of sugar phosphates 
from Rubisco active sites. This action frees the active site of Rubisco for spontaneous 
carbamylation by C02 and metal binding, prerequisites for activity (reviewed in Salvucci 
etaL, PlantPhysiol. 127(3): 1053-1064, 2001; Salvucci and Ogren, Phosynthesis Res. 
47: (1) 1-H, 1996). 

The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-C was found to interact 
with protein PN22866, a fragment similar to A thaUana vacuolar ATP synthase subunit 
C (V-ATPase C subunit) (vacuolar proton pump C subunit) (OsPN22866). OsPN22866 
is a 408-amino acid protein fragment. Its amino acid sequence most nearly matches that 
of A thaliana Vacuolar ATP synthase subunit C (V-ATPase C subunit) (Vacuolar proton 
pump C subunit) (Q9SDS7, 72.7% identity, e' 32 ), as determined by BLAST analysis 
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The ^-translocating ATPases (^-ATPase, V-ATPase) are multi-subunit enzymes that 
function as essential proton pumps in eukaryotes. The catalytic site of human V-ATPase 
consists of a hexamer of three A subunits and three B subunits that bind and hydrolyze 
ATP and are regulated by accessory subunits C, D and E (van Hille et al., Biochem 
Biophys Res. Commun. 197(1): 15-21, 1993). 

ATPases are essential cellular energy converters that transduce the chemical 
energy of ATP hydrolysis from transmembrane ionic electrochemical potential 
differences. The plant ATPases are present in chloroplasts, mitochondria and vacuoles. 
In vacuoles, ATPases regulate the contents and volume of vacuoles, which depends on 
the coordinated activities of transporters and channels located in the tonoplast (vacuolar 
membrane). The V-ATPase uses the energy released during cleavage of the phosphate 
group of cytosohc ATP to pump protons into the vacuolar lumen, thereby creating an 
electrochemical iT-gradient that is the driving force for transport of ions and metabolites. 
Thus V-ATPase is important as a -house-keeping' and as a stress response enzyme 
Expression of V-ATPase has been shown to be highly regulated depending on metabolic 
conditions. The V-ATPase consists of several polypeptide subunits that are located in 
two major domains, a membrane peripheral domain (V.) and a membrane integral 
domain (V 0 ). Subunit C is a highly hydrophobic protein containing four membrane- 
spanning domains. The function of subunit C is unknown, although it is suggested to be 
directly involved in H+ transport and might be involved in stabilization of V,. The 
structure, function and regulation of the plant V-ATPase are reviewed in Ratajczak R., 
BiochimBiophysActa 1465(1-2): 17-36, 2000. 

The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-c was also found to 
interact with protein PN23022, a fragment similar to H. Vulgare plasma membrane H*- 
ATPase (OsPN23022). Protein PN23022 is a 534-amino acid fragment that includes 
seven transmembrane domains (amino acids 170 to 186, 202 to 218, 226 to 242, 266 to 
282, 308 to 324, 337 to 353, and 373 to 389), as predicted by analysis of its amino acid 
sequence. A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsPN23022 determined that 
this protein is similar to H. vulgare plasma membrane iT-ATPase (GenBank Accession 
No. CAC50884; 88.2% identity, e=0 expectation value), an enzyme that translocates 
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protons into intracellular organelles or across the plasma membrane ofeukaryotic cells. 
A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of Novel protein PN23022 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified OS000972_f_at 
(e » expectation value) as the closest match. The expectation value is too low for this 
probeset to be a reliable indicator of the gene expression of this ATPase. OsPN23022 
was also found to interact with Defender Against Apoptotic Death 1 (OsDADl) (see 
Table 22). 

The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-C was found to interact 
with protein 6sContig3864, which is similar to H. vulgare photosystem I reaction center 
subunit n, chloroplast precursor (OsPN23061). Analysis of the OsContig3864 amino 
acid sequence predicted that it is a 203-amino acid protein containing a possible cleavage 
site between amino acids 21 and 22, although there appears to be no N-terminal signal . 
peptide. A BLAST analysis determined that the OsContig3864 clone has an amino acid 
sequence that most nearly matches that of H. vulgare photosystem I reaction center 
subunit n, chloroplast precursor (Photosystem 1 20 kDa subunit) (PSI-D) (GenBank 
Accession No. P36213, 80% identity, 3e 86 ). The photosystems (photosystems I and H) 
are large multi-subunit protein complexes embedded into the photosynthetic thylakoid 
membrane. They operate in series and catalyze the primary step in oxygenic 
photosynthesis, the light-induced charge separation process by which light energy from 
the sun is converted to carbon dioxide and carbohydrates in plants and cyanobacteria. 
Photosystem I catalyzes the light-induced electron transfer from plastocyanin/cytochrome 
c 6 on the lumenal side of the membrane (inside the thylakoids) to ferredoxin/flavodoxin 
at the stromal side by a chain of electron carriers (reviewed in Fromme et aL, Biochim. 
BiophysActa 1507(1-3): 5-31, 2001). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsContig3864 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS000721_at (e=0 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression experiments 
indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different plant tissue types 
and is not specifically induced by a broad range of stresses, herbicides and applied 
hormones. 
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The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-c was also found to 
interact with OsContig433 1, an O. Sativa putative 33kDa oxygen-evolving protein of 
photosystem H (OsPN23059). The two prey clones retrieved from the input trait library 
encode amino acids 193 to 333 and 90 to 169 of OsContig4331. These clones are non- 
overlapping, suggesting that multiple GF14-c-binding sites exist within OsContig4331. 
Analysis of the OsContig433 1 protein sequence predicted that it codes for a 333-amino 
acid protein. The analysis also indicated that OsContig 4331 contains a possible cleavage 
site between amino acids 37 and 38, although no N-terminal signal peptide is evident. A 
BLAST analysis of the OsContig 4331 amino acid sequence determined that this protein 
is the rice putative 33kDa oxygen-evolving protein of photosystem H (GenBank 
Accession No. BAB64069, 90.6% identity, e"»). Photosystem H uses photooxidation to 
convert water to molecular oxygen, thereby releasing electrons into the photosynthetic 
electron transfer chain. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsContig4331, rice 
Photosystem I Reaction Center Subunit E Precursor against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice 
Genome Array sequence database identified probeset OS000372_at (e=0 expectation 
value) as the closest match. Our gene expression experiments indicate that this gene is 
down-regulated during cold stress. 



3 The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-C was also found to 

interact with O. Sativa photosystem H 10 kDa polypeptide (OSAAB46718). 
OSAAB46718 is a 126-amino acid protein fragment that includes a predicted 
transmembrane domain (amino acids 102 to 1 18). A BLAST analysis against the 
Genpept database revealed that OsAAB46718 is the Oryza sativa photosystem H lOkDa 
polypeptide (GenBank Accession No. T04177, 91.2% identity, 2& 61 ). 

The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-C was also found to 
interact with protein PN29982 (OsPN29982). The 300-amino acid sequence of the 
protein OSPN29982 most nearly matches that of a putative protein of unknown function 
from A thaliana (GenBank Accession No. NP_196688.1, 47% identity, 3e-054), as 
determined by BLAST analysis. The second best match was CHICK UM/homeobox 
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protein Lhxl (Homeobox protein L1M-1) (GenBank Accession No. P5341 1 28% 
identity, e=0.002). Based on the homeoboxdomain, this interaction may be similar to 14- 
3-3 protein interactions with transcription factors like VP1. 

The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-c was also found to 
interact with protein PN30846 (OsPN30846). A BLAST analysis of protein OsPN30846 
determined that its 266-amino acid sequence most nearly matches that of dynamin 
homolog from the leguminous plant Astragalus sinicus (GenBank Accession No 
AAF19398.1, 70.6% identity, 2e *\ Since the discovery of the GTP-binding dynamin in 
rat bram, dynamin-like proteins have been isolated from various organisms and tissues 
and shown to be involved in diverse and seemingly unrelated biological processes. Many 
different isoforms of dynamin-like proteins have been identified in plant cells, and these 
plant homologs can be grouped into several subfamilies, such as G68/ADL1, ADL2 and 
ADL3, based on their amino acid sequence similarity (reviewed in Kim et al Plant 
Physiol. 127(3): 1243-1255, 2001). The biological roles have been characterized for a 
few of these plant dynamin-like proteins. The dynamin-like protein ADL1 from 
Arabidopsis has been shown to be localized to and to be involved in biogenesis of the 
thylakoid membranes of chloroplasts (Park et al., EMBO J. 17(4): 859-867, 1998). 
Another Arabidopsis dynamin-like protein, ADL2, is targeted to the plasud, and its 
recombinant form expressed in E. coli binds specifically to phosphatidylinositol 4- 
phosphate through the pleckstrin homology (PH) domain present in ADL2 (Kim et al, 
supra). Based on the similarity between the biochemical properties of ADL2 and those 
of dynamin and other related proteins, ADL2 may be involved in vesicle formation at the 
chloroplast envelope membrane. 
K 

The bait protein encoding amino acids 1 to 150 of GF14-C was also found to 
interact with protein PN30974 (OsPN30974). A BLAST analysis of the novel protein 
OsPN30974 determined that its 476-amino acid sequence most nearly matches that of an 
Arabidopsis hypothetical protein of unknown function (GenBank Accession No. 
NP.173623.1, 49% identity, e' 37 ). The next 13 best hits with an expectation value <e 15 
are all Arabidopsis or rice proteins of unknown function annotated in the public domain. 
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Two-hvhrid system using OsDADl as hait 
A second bait protein, namely O. sativa Defender Against Apoptotic Death 1 
(OsDADl). was used to identify interactors. OsDADl (GenBank Accession No. 
BAA24104) is a 1 14-amino acid protein that includes three predicted transmembrane 
domains (amino acids 33 to 49, 59 to 75, and 94 to 110). DAD1 is a suppressor of 
programmed cell death, or apoptosis, a process in which unwanted cells are eliminated 
during growth and development. DAD is a highly conserved protein with homologs 
identified in animals and plants (Apte et al., FEBS Lett 363(3): 304-306, 1995; Gallois et 
al.PlantJ. 11(6): 1325-1331, 1997). Dysfunction and down-regulation of this gene has 
been linked to programmed cell death in these organisms (Lindholm et al., Mech. Dev. 
93(1-2): 169-173, 2000). DAD1 is an essential subunit of the oligosaccharyltransferase 
that is located in the ER membrane (Lindholm et al, supra). DAD1 expression declines 
dramatically upon flower anthesis disappearance in senescent petals and is down- 
regulated by the plant hormone ethylene (Orzaez and Granell, FEBS Lett. 404(2-3): 275- 
278, 1997), which is involved in a variety of stress responses and developmental 
processes including petal senescence (Shibuya et al, J. Exp. Bot. 51(353): 2067-2073, 
2000), cell elongation, cell fate patterning in the root epidermis, and fruit ripening (Ecker, 
J.R., Science 268(5211): 667-675, 1995). 

Two clones, encoding amino acids 1-115 and 30-1 15 of OsDADl, were used as 
baits in this Example. 



25 



OsDADl was found to interact with protein 23053, a fragment which is similar to 
Arabidopsis putative Na + -dependent inorganic phosphate cotransporter (OsPN23053). 
OsPN23053 is a protein fragment; however, its available 379-amino acid sequence 
contains five predicted transmembrane regions (amino acids 100 to 116, 118 to 134, 226 
to 242, 259 to 275, and 324 to 340) and a cleavable signal peptide (amino acids 1 to46). 
A BLAST analysis determined that OsPN23053 is similar to an Arabidopsis putative 
Independent inorganic phosphate cotransporter (GenBank Accession No. 
30 NP_181341.1, 55.4% identity, e 105 ). In mammals, Na + -dependent inorganic phosphate 
cotransporter is present in neuronal synaptic vesicles and endocrine synaptic-like 
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microvesicles as a vesicular glutamate transporter and is responsible for storage of 
glutamate, the major excitatory neurotransmitter in the mammalian central nervous 
system (CNS) (Takamori et aL, Nature 407(6801): 189-194, 2000). At least two 
isoforms of Na + -dependent inorganic phosphate cotransporter exist CTakamori et aL, 
supra; Aihara et aL, J. Neurochem. 74(6): 2622-2625, 2000) and are expressed in 
pancreas and brain (Hayashi et al., J. Biol. Chem. 276(46): 4340CM3406, 2001; Fujiyama 
etaL.J. Camp. Neurol. 435(3): 379-387, 2001). OsPN23053 is the first of a family of 
Na + -dependent inorganic phosphate cotransporters to be discovered in rice. Plants utilize 
glutamate in important biological processes including protein synthesis and glutamate- 
mediated signaling (Lacombe et aL, Science 292(5521): 1486-1487, 2001). The 
formation of glutamate from glutamine during nitrogen recycling (Singh et aL, J. Plant. 
Physiol. 153(3-4): 316-323, 1998) and the control of nitrogen assimilatory pathways by 
light-signaling (Oliveira et al., Brat. J. Med. Biol. Res. 34(5): 567-575, 2001) in plants 
suggest a link between glutamate formation and light-signal transduction. 

OsDADl was found to interact with beta-expansin EXPB2 (OsEXPB2). A 
BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsEXPB2 determined that this protein is 
rice beta-expansin (GenBank Accession No. AAB61710, 99.6% identity, e 156 ). 
Expansins promote cell wall extension in plants. Shcherban et al. isolated two cDNA 
clones from cucumber that encode expansins with signal peptides predicted to direct 
protein secretion to the cell wall Shcherban et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA 92(20): 
9245-9249, 1995). These authors identified at least four distinct expansin cDNAs in rice 
and at least six in Arabidopsis from collections of anonymous cDNAs (Expressed 
Sequence Tags). They determined that expansins are highly conserved in size and 
sequence and suggest that this multigene family formed before the evolutionary 
divergence of monocotyledons and dicotyledons. Their analyses indicate no similarities 
to known functional domains that might account for the action of expansins on wall 
extension, though a series of highly conserved tryptophans may mediate expansin binding 
to cellulose or other glycans. 
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Summary 

The thylakoid membrane of the chloroplasts contains the photosynthetic 
pigments, reaction centres and electron transport chains associated with photosynthesis. 
Localization of OsGF14-c to this site is consistent with the interactions of OsGF14-c with 
the photosystem proteins of this Example. The photosystems (photosystems I and II) are 
large multi-subunit protein complexes embedded in the thylakoid membrane. As part of 
a larger group of protein-pigment complexes, the photosynthetic reaction centers, they 
catalyze the light-induced charge separation associated with photosynthesis. Bom 
photosystems use the energy of photons from sunlight to translocate electrons across the 
thylakoid membrane via a chain of electron carriers. The electron transfer processes are 
coupled to a build-up of a difference in proton concentration across the thylakoid 
membrane. The resulting electrochemical membrane potential drives the synthesis of 
ATP, which is used to reduce C0 2 to carbohydrates in the subsequent dark reactions. 
OsGF14-c is found to interact with OsContig3864, similar to photosystem I reaction 
center subunit H, chloroplast precursor, with OsContig4331, the rice putative 33kDa 
oxygen^volving protein of photosystem H, and with rice photosystem n 10 kDa 
polypeptide. The validity of these interactions is supported by results in a report by 
Sehnke etal {Plant Physiol 122(1): 235-242, 2000) who used yeast two-hybrid 
technology to identify an interaction between a plant 14-3-3 protein and another 
photosystem I subunit protein, A thaliana photosystem I N-subunit At pPSI-N. The 
interactions of OsGF14-c with OsPN23061 (OsContig3864), OsPN23059 
(OsContig4331), and OsAAB46718 (photosystem H 10 kDa polypeptide) suggest that 
OsGF14-c has a role in coupling the physical contact between proteins in or on the 
periphery of thylakoid membranes. 



Given the interactions of OsGF14-c and components of the chloroplast 
photosystem, some of the other proteins found to interact with OsGF14-c in this study 
likely to be localized to the chloroplast as well, and they are possibly co-located to the 
thylakoid membrane as interaction complexes. For example, OsGF14-c interacts with 
EPSP synthase (OsBAB61062), a shikimate pathway enzyme located in the chloroplast, 
where aromatic amino acid synthesis initiates. It is interesting to note that an enzyme in 
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the shifcimate pathway requires a flavin as a cofactor (Bomemann et al., Biochemistry 
35(30): 9907-9916, 1996) and that OsGF14-c also interacts with OsPN22858, a novel 
protein fragment similar to A. thaliana OTP cyclohydrolase IL GTP cyclohydrolase H 
participates in the biosynthesis of the B vitamin riboflavin, which is a cofactor for 
enzymes functioning in the shikimate pathway. The interactions of these proteins with 
OsGF14-c may keep key proteins of the shikimate pathway in close proximity in or at the 
thylakoid. The interactions of OsGF14-c with chloioplastic aldolase (OsBAA02730), an 
enzyme shown to be localized to the thylakoid membrane and involved in the sugar 
phosphate metabolic pathway of chloroplasts, and with the Calvin cycle enzyme Rubisco 
(OsRBCL) and Rubisco activase large isofonn precursor (OsRCAAl) further support 
localization of OsGF14-c and these interactors to the thylakoid membrane. Previous 
reports have identified a fructose-bisphosphate aldolase isoform at the thylakoid 
membrane in oat chloroplasts (Michelis et al, supra). 

In addition, a novel interactor identified for OsGF14-c is a putative dynamin 
homolog (OSPN30846). Plant dynamin-like proteins have been localized to the thylakoid 
and envelope membranes of chloroplasts Park et al, EMBO J. 17(4): 859-867 1998- Kim 
etal, PlantPhysiol 127(3): 1243-1255, 2001). Thus it is likely that this rice dynamin 
homolog is a membrane protein that resides in the chloroplast. This and the fact that 
other interactors identified for OsGF14-c are present in the thylakoid of chloroplasts 
substantiates the notion that the 14-3-3 protein functions as a component of the thylakoid 
or envelope membrane of chloroplasts. In further support of this hypothesis, a 
recombinant Arabidopsis dynarnin-like protein member of the ADL2 subfamily binds 
specifically to phosphatidylinositol 4-phosphate. The interactions between dynamins and 
phosphoinositides documented in the literature (reviewed in Kim etal, supra) are 
consistent with the concomitant presence of the dynamin-like protein OsPN30846 and the 
phosphatidylinositol-4-phosphate 5-kinase OsPN22874 (rice PI4P5K), both interacting 
with OsGF14-c, at the thylakoid. We speculate that the interactors described above are 
part of a protein complex involved in the photosynthetic processes at the thylakoid 
membrane. 
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In addition to components of the chloioplast thylakoid, OsGF14-c was found to 
interact with proteins similar to a plasma membrane iT-ATPase (OsPN23022) and to a 
vacuolar ATPase (OsPN22866), which suggests that OsGF14-c is also present in plasma 
and vacuolar membranes. The interactions of OsGF14-c with the ATPases may represent 
5 14-3-3 regulation of the plant turgor pressure. This hypothesis is corroborated by reports 
of 14-3-3 proteins accompbshing this function via regulation of at least one form of a 
plasma membrane H+ ATPase (reviewed in Delille et al., Plant Physiol. 126(1): 35-38, 
2001). The interaction of the vacuolar ATPase with OsGF14-c may occur in the vacuolar 
membrane, but also in membranes of the ER, Golgi bodies, coated vesicles, and 
10 provacuoles. 
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The biological significance of the interaction of OsGF14-c with the novel protein 
OsPN22874 (rice PI4P5K) may be defined based on functional homology with A 
thaliana PI4P5K, which is induced under water-stress conditions and is expressed in 
leaves. Given the interaction of OsGF14-c with components of the thylakoid and 
vacuolar membranes, the rice PIP5K may be located in the chloroplast but it may also 
reside at the vacuole, with the vacuolar ATPase. In either case, the rice PIP5K may 
direct synthesis of molecules involved in kinase signaling events associated with 
chloroplast protection or vacuole size regulation under abiotic stress. 

Two additional interactors, OsPN29982 and OsPN30974, found for OsGF14-c are 
proteins of unknown function. Nevertheless, because 14-3-3 proteins acts as chaperones, 
these interactions may represent a process in which the prey proteins achieve proper 
protein folding, or OsGF14-c may be responsible for proper subcellular localization of 
OSPN29982 and OsPN30974. Because all other interactors for OsGF14-c appear to be 
membrane-associated proteins, OsPN29982 and OsPN30974 are likely to be membrane 
proteins and may reside at the thylakoid or other cellular membrane structures. 

In summary, some of the rice proteins found to interact with OsGF14-c appear to 
be located at the thylakoid membrane where they participate in photosynthetic processes 
occurring in the chloroplast; these interactions are consistent with previously reported 
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localization of 14-3-3 proteins to the chloroplast stroma and the stromal side of thylakoid 
membranes (Sehnke et al. Plant Physiol. 122(1): 235-242, 2000). Other interactors 
identified are associated with the plasma or vacuolar membrane. OsGF14-c is, thus, 
likely to be a membrane component in rice. Because 14-3-3 proteins participate in many 
types of signaling pathways and are thought to act as molecular chaperones necessary for 
the assembly, unfolding or transport of proteins through membranes, it is likely that 
OsGF14-c functions as a molecular glue or stabilizer to regulate the function of the 
proteins with which it interacts at the thylakoid or other membrane structures The 
identification of OsGF14-c as a membrane component represents a novel observation and 
the first functional characterization of the GF14-C protein in rice. In particular, the 
proteins identified in this Example as interacting at the thylakoid membrane of 
chloroplasts represent a novel rice protein complex. 

Three interactors were identified in this study for OsDADl. One is the putative 
plasma membrane iT-ATPase (OsPN23022) that interacts with OsGF14-c. Evidence 
exists that both OsDADl and H*-ATPase are integral membrane proteins (Lindholm et 
al, Mech. Dev. 93(1-2): 169-173, 2000; Ratajczak etal. Biochim Biophys Acta 1465(1- 
2): 17-36, 2000). H^-ATPase translocates protons into intracellular organelles or across 
the plasma membrane of specialized cells, its activity resulting in acidification of 
intracellular compartments in eukaryotic cells. The acidic interior of Iysosomes has been 
shown to be necessary for apoptosis under some conditions (Kagedal et al, Biochem J. 
359(Pt 2): 335-343, 2001; Bursch, W., Cell Death Differ. 8(6): 569-81, 2001). Thus, the 
actmties of these two enzymes may be necessary for regulation of programmed cell 
death, and their physical interaction may represent a step in control of this event. 
Furthermore, 14-3-3 proteins have been implicated in regulation of many cellular 
processes including apoptosis (van Hemert et al, Bioessays 23(10): 936-946, 2001). It is 
possible that the interactions of OsPN23022 with GF14-C and with OsDADl represent 
steps in such regulation. 

Another novel interactor found for OsDADl is the novel rice Na + -dependent 
inorganic phosphate cotransporter. We speculate that the rice phosphate cotransporter is 
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also a membrane protein based on functional homology with its mammalian homologs, 
which are localized to neuronal and endocrine vesicles and have a role in glutamate 
storage (Takamori etal, Nature 407(6801): 189-94, 2000). It is likely that glutamate 
participates in apoptosis regulation in plants as it does in mammals (Bezzi et al, Nat. 
5 Neurosci. 4(7): 702-710, 2001), and that this occurs in rice through the association of the 
phosphate cotransporter OsPN23053 with OsDADl. 

Finally, OsDADl was found to interact with the rice beta-expansin. Expansins 
are localized to the plasma membrane adjacent to the cell wall, from which they mediate 
0 cell wall extension. Since genes regulating cell death are part of the defense response, 
this interaction may be associated with structural changes in the cell wall in response to 
cell death. 



The interactions here reported represent the first characterization of the DAD1 
protein homolog in rice. Notably, the fact that OsDADl and its interactors appear to be 
membrane proteins and that one of them, OsPN23022, interacts with OsGF14~c lend 
further support to the notion that OsGF14-c is a membrane component. 

Example VI 

The rice senescence-associated protein (Os006819-2510) shares 61.4% amino 
acid sequence similarity with daylily Senescence-Associated Protein 5, a protein encoded 
by one (DSA5) of six cDNA sequences the levels of which increase during petal 
senescence. Transcripts of these genes are found predominantly in petals, their 
expression increase during petal but not leaf senescence, and they are induced by a 
concentration of abscisic acid (ABA) that causes premature senescence of the petals. 
Petal senescence is an example of endogenous programmed cell death, or apoptosis, a 
process in which unwanted cells are eliminated during growth and development. Genes 
performing a regulatory function in cell death or survival are important to developmental 
processes. The rice senescence-associated protein Os006819-2510 was chosen as a bait 
for these interaction studies based on its potential relevance to plant growth and 
development. 
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To identify proteins that interacted with the rice senescence-associated protein 
OS006819-2510, an automated, high-throughput yeast two-hybrid assay technology 
(provided by Myriad Genetics Inc., Salt Lake City," UT) was employed, as has been 
described above. 

Results 

The rice senescence-associated protein Os006819-2510 was found to interact with 
eight rice proteins. Five interactors are known, namely, the rice histone deacetylase HD1 
(OsAAK01712), an enzyme involved in regulation of core histone acetylation; the 
calcium-binding protein calreticulin precursor (OsCRTC), which also interacts with the 
starch biosynthetic enzyme soluble starch synthase (OsSSS) and with a novel protein 
(OsPN29950) of unknown function; low temperature-induced protein 5 (OsLIP5); the 
dehydrin RAB 16B, which is induced by water stress; and rice putative myosin 
(OsPN23878), an actin motor protein which also interacts with a putative calmodulin- 
kinase that is associated with a network of proteins involved in cell cycle regulation (see 
Examples I and D). Three interactors for senescence-associated protein are novel 
proteins including a putative calllose synthase (OsPN23226), an enzyme involved in the 
biosynthesis of the glucan callose; a protein similar to barley coproporphyrinogen m 
oxidase, chloroplast precursor, an enzyme of the chlorophyll biosynthetic pathway 
(OsPN23485); and a protein similar to Arabidopsis Gamma Hydroxybutyrate 
Dehydrogenase. 

The interacting proteins of this Example are listed in Table 23, followed by 
detailed information on each protein and a discussion of the significance of the 
interactions. The nucleotide and amino acid sequences of the proteins of the Example are 
provided in Figure 13. 

Note that several prey proteins identified are, like the bait protein Os006819- 
2510, membrane-associated molecules (OsCRTC, OsPN23226, OsLIP5). Several appear 
to be associated with cell cycle processes in rice (OsPN23878, Os003 11 8-3674, 
OsCRTC, OsSSS, OsPN23226, OsAAK01712), while others are involved in the plant 
stress response (OsRAB16B, OsLIP5, OsCRTC). Some of the proteins identified 
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represent rice proteins previously uncharacterized. Based on the presumed biological 
function of the prey proteins and on their ability to specifically interact with the bait 
protein Os006819-2510, OsO06819-2510 is speculated to be involved in cell 
cycle/mitotic processes and in the plant resistance to stress, and may actually represents a 
link between these processes in rice. 

Proteins that participate in cell cycle regulation in rice may be targets for genetic 
manipulation or for compounds that modify their level or activity, thereby modulating the 
plant cell cycle. The identification of genes encoding these proteins may allow genetic 
manipulation of crops or application of compounds to effect agronomically desirable 
changes in plant development or growth. Likewise, genes that are involved in conferring 
plants resistance to stress have important commercial applications, as they could be used 
to facilitate the generation and yield of crops. 

^S^SS B S2St £l teiDS We »• n f fW Os006819 - 25 l» (Hypothetical Protein 
uuo»l!#-2510, Similar to Hemerocallis Senescence-Related Protein 5). 

2^XlTT/ a,,d * 6 ™ RI names otthc clones of «•» P"*^ ^ed as baits and found as preys are 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 



BAIT PROTEIN ; 



Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 



O$006819-2510 
PN20462 



Bait Coord | Prey Coord 
(source) 



INTERACTORS; 



Hypothetical Protein 006819-2510, Similar to 
Senescence-Related Protein 5 from Hemerocallis 
Hybrid Cultivar 
(AAC34855.1;e 97 ) 



OsAAK01712 
PN24059 



OsCRTC* 
PN20544 



OsUP5 
PN22883 



OsPN23878# 



OsRAB16B 
PN20554 



OsPN23226 



O. sativa Histone Deacetylase HD1 
(AF332875; AAK01712.1) 



O. sativa Calreticulin Precursor 
(AB021259:BAA88900) 



Oryza sativa Low Temperature-Induced Protein 5 
(AB01 1368: BAA24979.1) 



Oryza sativa Putative Myosin 
(AC090120: AAL31066.1) 



O. sativa DEHYDRIN RAB 1 6B 
(P22911) 



_Novel Protein PN23226. Callose synthase 



1-150 



1-273 



1-150 



1-150 



1-273 



1-273 



90-221 
(output trait) 



283-301 
(output trait) 



29-60 
(input trait) 



685-888 
(output trait) 



147-164 
(output trait) 



345-432 
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OsPN23485 


Novel Protein PN23485, Similar to Hordeum 
vulgare Coproporphyrinogen EQ Oxidase, 
chloroplast precursor 
(Q42840;e 169 ) 


1-273 


(output trait) 

90-243 
(output trait) 


vJSJriNzyUo / 


Novel Protein PN29037 


1-150 


73-165 
(input trait) 


* Additional interact! 

# Additional interactic 


□ns identified for OsCRTC are listed in Table 24 
>ns identified for OsPN23878 are listed in Table 25 

Table 24 






MyriadVTMRI 
Gene Name 
BAIT PROTEIN: 


Protein Name . 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


| Bait Coord 


Prey Coord 
(source) 


OsCRTC 
PN20544 

INTERACTORS : 


Calreticulin Precursor 
(AB021259; BAA88900) 








Novel Protein PN29950 


1-150 


7-103 
2x 138-343 
50-343 
(output trait) 


OsSSS 
PN19701 


Soluble Starch Synthase - ~ ~ — 
(AF1 65890; AAD49850) 


250-425 


68-270 
(input trait) 
97-263 
(output trait) 


. _. , Tahl*2<5 






Myriad/TMRI 
Gene Name 
PREY PROTEIN: 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


Prey Coord 
(source) 


OsPN23878 
BAIT PROTEIN: 


Oryza sativa Putative Myosin 1 
(AC090120: AAL3 1 066. 1 ) | 






Os003 11 8-3674 
PN20551 


Hypothetical Protein 003118-3674 Similar to 
Lycopersicon esculentum Calmodulin 


75-149 


824-935 
(output trait) 



Os0068 19-25 10 is a 276-amino acid protein that includes a cleavable signal 
peptide (amino acids 1 to 27) and three transmembrane domains (amino acids 48 to 64, 
82 to 98, and 233 to 249), as predicted by analysis of its amino acid sequence. The 
analysis also predicted two endoplasmic reticulum retention motifs, one N-terminal 
(AFRL) and the other C-tenninal (KGGY), and a prokaryotic membrane lipoprotein lipid 
attachment site beginning with amino acid 57 (Prosite). This site, when functional, is a 
region of protein processing. Analysis by Pfam also identified a transmembrane 
superfamily domain, also called a tetraspanin family domain, typically found in a group 
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of eukaryotic cell surface antigens that are evolutionarily related and include 
transmembrane domains. 

A BLAST analysis against the Genpept database indicated that Os0068 19-25 10 is 
similar to Senescence-Associated Protein 5 from HemerocaUis hybrid cultivar (daylily) 
(GenBank Accession No. AAC34855.1; 61.4% identity; e" 97 ). In agreement with this 
result, the protein with the amino acid sequence most similar (63% identity) to that of 
Os006819-2510 in Myriad's proprietary database is Hypothetical Protein 005991-3479, 
Similar to HemerocaUis Senescence-Associated Protein 5 (Os005991-3479). In an effort 
to identify the components of the genetic program that leads daylily petals to senescence 
and cell death ca. 24 hours after the flower opens, the cDNA encoding senescence- 
associated protein 5 in petals was isolated as one of six cDNAs (designated DSA3, 4, 5, 
6, 12 and 15) whose levels increase during petal senescence (Panavas et al> Plant MoL 
Biol 40(2): 237-248, 1999). However, no sequence homology was identified in the 
public database for the DSA5 gene product, which remains as yet unidentified. The 
levels of DSA mRNAs in leaves was determined to be less than 4% of the maximum 
detected in petals, with no differences between younger and older leaves, and the DSA 
genes (except DSA 12) are expressed at low levels in daylily roots and (except DSA4) 
induced by a concentration of abscisic acid that causes premature senescence of the 
petals. 

Two bait fragments, encoding amino acid 1-273 and 1-150, of Os006819-2510 
were used in the yeast two-hybrid screen. 

A bait fragment encoding amino acids 1-150 of Os006819-2510 was found to 
interact with O. sativa histone deacetylase HD1 (OsAAK01712). A BLAST analysis of 
the amino acid sequence of OsAAK01712 indicated that this prey protein is the rice 
Histone Deacetylase HD1 (GenBank Accession No. AAK01712.1, 100% identity, e=0.0). 
Histone deacetylase (HD) enzymes have been isolated from plants, fungi and animals 
(reviewed by Lechneref al, Biochim Biophys Acta 1196(2): 181-188, 1996). The 
enzymatic activity of histone deacetylase and that of histone acetyltransferase maintain 
the enzymatic equilibrium of reversible core histone acetylation. Core histones are a 
group of highly conserved nuclear proteins in eukaryotic cells; they represent the main 
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component of chromatin, the DNA-protein complex in which chromosomal DNA is 
organized. Besides their role in chromatin structural organization, core histones 
participate in gene regulation, their regulatory function being ascribed to their ability to 
undergo reversible posttranslational modifications such as acetylation, phosphorylation, 
glycosylation, ADP-ribosylation, and ubiquitination. Histone deacetylase exists as 
multiple enzyme forms, and this multiplicity reflects the complex regulation of core 
histone acetylation. Four nuclear HDs have been identified and characterized from 
germinating maize embryos (HD1-A, HD1-BI, HD1-BH, and HD2), based on then- 
expression during germination, molecular weight, physiochemical properties and 
inhibition by various compounds. Based on these data, Lechner et al, supra, suggest that 
HD enzymes have a role in establishing and mamtaining histone-protein interactions, and 
that acetylation may modulate the binding of proteins with anionic domains to certain 
chromatin areas. 



20 



15 Os0068 19-2510 was found to interact with O. sativa Calreticulin Precursor 

(OsCRTC). A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of the prey clone OsCRTC 
indicated that this protein is the rice Calreticulin Precursor (GenBank Accession No. 
BAA88900/SwissProt #Q9SLY8, 100% identity, e=0.0). OsCRTC is a 424-amino acid 
protein with a cieavable signal peptide (amino acids 1 to 29), a calreticulin family repeat 
motif (amino acids 218 to 230), and an endoplasmic reticulum targeting sequence (amino 
acids 421 to 424), as predicted by analysis of the OsCRTC amino acid sequence (see 
Munro and Pelham, Cell 48: 899-907, 1987; Pelham H.R.B., Trends Biochenu Sci. 15: 
483-486, 1990). In agreement with its designation as a calreticulin precursor, the analysis 
identified a calreticulin family signature calreticulin family signature (amino acids 31 to 
25 343, 1.3e ,6 f) (see Michalak et al, Biochem. J. 285: 681-692, 1992; Bergeron et al., 

Trends Biochem. Sci. 19: 124-128, 1994; Watanabe et al, J. Biol. Chem. 269: 7744-7749, 
1994). The analysis also predicted a transmembrane domain (amino acids 7 to 29) and a 
coiled coil (amino acids 360 to 389). The cDNA encoding the rice calreticulin OsCRTC 
was first identified by Li and Komatsu, Eur. J. Biochem. 267(3): 737-745, 2000 who 
30 found this gene to be involved in the regeneration of rice cultured suspension cells. 

These authors report that the rice calreticulin protein is highly conserved, showing high 
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homology (70-93%) to other plant calreticulins, but only 50-53% homology to 
mammalian calreticulins. Calreticulin (CRT) is an endoplasmic reticulum (ER) calcium- 
binding protein thought to be involved in many functions in eukaryotic cells, including 
Ca 2+ signaling, regulation of intracellular Ca 2+ storage and store-operated Ca 2+ fluxes 
5 through the plasma membrane, modulation of endoplasmic reticulum Ca 2+ -ATPase 
function, chaperone activity to promote protein folding, control of cell adhesion, gene 
expression, and apoptosis (reviewed by Michalak et al, Biockem. Cell Biol 76(5): 779- 
785, 1998 and by Persson etal, Plant Physiol. 126(3): 1092-1104, 2001). In plants, CRT 
has been localized to the endoplasmic reticulum, Golgi, plasmodesmata, and plasma 
10 membrane (Borisjuk et aL, Planta 206(4): 504-14, 1998; Hassan et al., Biochem. 

Biophys. Res. Common. 211(1): 54-49, 1995; Baluska et aL, Plant Physiol. 126(1): 39-46, 
2001), and it has been shown to affect cellular calcium homeostasis, as reported by 
Persson et al., supra. This study shows that induction of calreticulin expression in 
transgenic tobacco and Arabidopsis plants enhances the ATP-dependent Ca 2+ 
15 accumulation of the endoplasmic reticulum, and that this CRT-mediated alteration of the 
ER Ca 2+ pool regulates ER-derived Ca 2+ signals. These results demonstrate that CRT 
plays a key role as a regulator of calcium storage in the endoplasmic ER, and that the ER, 
in addition to the vacuole, is an important Ca 2+ store in plant cells. A role for the 
Arabidopsis calreticulin homolog in anther maturation or dehiscence has also been 
20 proposed (Nelson et al., Plant Physiol. 114(1): 29-37, 1997) based on localization of this 
protein in anthers which are degenerating at the time of maximum CRT expression. 
Furthermore, the tobacco homolog of mammalian CRTC participates in protein-protein 
interactions in a stress- and ATP-dependent fashion Denecke et al, Plant Cell 7(4): 391- 
406, 1995). This notion supports the use of the yeast two-hybrid technology to identify 
25 proteins that interact with OsCRTC. 



OsCRTC was also used as bait and found to interact with rice Soluble Starch 
Synthase (OsSSS) (see Table 24) and Novel Protein PN29950 (OsPN29950). QsSSS i s 
the rice homolog of soluble starch synthase (SSS), one of the three enzymes involved 
30 starch biosynthesis in plants. Starch is the major component of yield in the world 
crop plants and one of the most important products synthesized by plants that is used 
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industrial processes. It consists of two kinds of glucose polymer,: highly branched 
amylopectin and relatively unbranched amylose. Starch synthase contributes to the 
synthesis of amylopectin. The enzyme utilizes the glucosyl donor ADPGlc to add 
glucosyl units to the nonreducing end of a glucan chain through cc(l -> 4) linkages, thus 
elongating the linear chains (reviewed by Cao et aL, Arch Biochem Biophys. 373(1): 135- 
46, 2000; Kossman and Lloyd, Crit. Rev. Biochem. Mol Biol. 35(3): 141-196, 2000). 
Distinct classes of isoforms of starch synthase were defined on the basis of similarity in 
amino acid sequence, molecular mass, and antigenic properties. Plant organs vary greatly 
in the classes they possess and in the relative contribution of the classes to soluble starch 
synthase activity (Smith et al., Ann. Rev. Plant Biol. 48(1): 67, 1997 cited in Cao et al., 
supra). OSPN29950 is a protein of unknown function determined by BLAST analysis to 
be similar to putative protein from Arabidopsis thaliana (GenBank Accession No 
NP_199037.1, 32% identity, le 29 ). 

Os006819-2510 was found to interact with low temperature-induced protein 5 
(OsLIP5). OsLIPS is a 276-amino acid protein with a cleavable signal peptide (amino 
acids 1 to 27) and three putative transmembrane regions (amino acids 48 to 64, 82 to 98 
and 233 to 249). A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of this prey clone 
determined that it is the rice LIP5 protein (GenBank Accession No. BAA24979.1, 100% 
identity, 8e° 52 ). The rice LIP5 protein is a direct submission to the public database and is 
not described in the literature. In yeast, LIPS is involved in lipoic acid metabolism (Sulo 
and Martin, /. Biol. Chem. 268(23): 17634-17639, 1993). The BLAST analysis shows 
that the rice LIP5-like protein OsLIPS is also similar to rice WSI724 (Accession 
#T07613, 98% identity, 3e° 5 '), a protein encoded by one of nine cDNAs induced by 
short-term water stress and thought to be responsible for acquired resistance to chilling in 
a chilling-sensitive variety of rice (Takahashi et al, PlantMol. Biol. 26(1): 339-352, 
1994). Among the proteins encoded by these cDNAs, which were found to be 
differentially expressed following water stress, expression of the WSI724 protein 
remained relatively fixed. A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of 
OsLIPS against TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified 
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probeset OS000070_r_at (e=4e-75) as the closest match. Gene expression experiments 
indicated that this gene is down-regulated by the herbicide BL2. 

Os006819-2510 was also found to interact with Oryza sativa putative myosin 
(OsPN23878). A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsPN23878 indicated 
that this prey protein is the rice putative myosin (GenBank Accession No. AAL31066. 1, 
99% identity, e=0.0). OsPN23878 is also similar to Myosin VDI, ZMM3 - maize 
(fragment) from Z mays (GenBank Accession No. A5931 1, 89% identity, e=0.0). 
Myosins are discussed in Example L Based on current knowledge of plant myosins, the 
myosin Vm prey protein OsPN23878 may be a cytoskeletal component that participates 
in events relating to cytokinesis. 

The prey protein OsPN23878 also interacts with hypothetical protein 003118- 
3674, which is similar to Lycopersicon esculentum Calmodulin (Os0031 18-3674) (see 
Table 25). Os003 1 18-3674 is a 148-amino acid protein with two EF-hand calcium- 
binding domains (amino acids 22 to 34 and 93 to 105). In agreement with the 
observation that Os0031 18-3674 includes EF-hand calcium-binding domains, a BLAST 
analysis of the Genpept database indicated that this protein shares 72% identity with A 
thaliana putative calmodulin (GenBank Accession No. NP_1764705, e 57 ), although the 
top hit in this search is A. thaliana putative serine/threonine kinase (GenBank Accession 
No. NP_172695.1, 76% identity, 7e^°). Therefore, the possibility that this calmodulin- 
like protein possesses kinase activity is worth consideration. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN23878 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS00219O_J_at (e=-165) as the closest match. Our gene expression experiments indicate 
that this gene is not specifically induced under a range of given conditions. 

Additionally, Os006819-2510 was found to interact with OsRAB16B 
(OsRAB16B), a 164-amino acid protein that has a possible cleavage site between amino 
acids 51 and 52, although it does not appear to have a cleavable signal peptide. Analysis 
of its amino acid sequence predicted (2.6e 8I ) this protein to be a member of a group of 
plant proteins called dehydrins, which are induced in plants by water stress (see (Close et 
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al. Plant MoL Biol. 13: 95-108, 1989; Robertson and Chandler, Plant MoL Biol. 19: 
1031-1044, 1992; Dure et al, Plant MoL Biol. 12: 475-486, 1989). Dehydrins include 
the basic, glycine-rich RAB (responsive to abscisic acid) proteins. In agreement with this 
notion, the analysis indicated that OsRAB16B is a basic, glycine-rich protein. A BLAST 
analysis against the public database revealed that OsRAB16B is the rice DEHYDRIN 
RAB 16B (GenBank Accession No. P2291 1, 100% identity, 4c 95 ). The cDNA encoding 
this protein was isolated by (Yamaguchi-Shinozaki etal, Plant MoL Biol. 14(1): 29-39, 

1990)asoneoffourriceRABgenesthatareoMfferentiallyexpressedmrice^ In' 
agreement with the notion that OsRAB16B is a rice RAB protein, a BLAST analysis 
against Myriad's proprietary database indicated that OsRAB16B shares 57% identity 
with OSRAB25. While expression data for OsRAB16B are not available, the rice 
RAB16B promoter contains two abscisic acid (ABA)-responsive elements required for 
ABA induction (Ono et al., PlantPhysioL 112(2): 483-491, 1996). Among other rice 
RAB proteins, the RAB16A gene has been linked to salt stress (Saijo et al, Plant Cell 
Physiol 42(11): 1228-1233, 2001), and the activity of the RAB16A promoter is also 
induced by ABA and by osmotic stresses in various tissues of vegetative and floral 
organs (Ono et al, supra). Another rice RAB protein, RAB21, is induced in rice 
embryos, leaves, roots and callus-derived suspension cells treated with NaCl and/or ABA 
(Mundy and Chua, EMBO J. 7(8): 2279-2286, 1988). Based on these data, it is likely 
that the OsRAB16B prey protein has a role in the stress response. 

Os006819-2510 was found to interact with protein PN23226 (OsPN23226). 
A BLAST analysis against the public database indicated that OsPN23226 is similar to 
putative glucan synthase (GenBank Accession No. NP.563743.1, 78% identity, e=0.0) 
and to callose synthase 1 catalytic subunit (GenBank Accession No. NP_563743.1, 78% 
identity, e=0.0) from A. thaliana. Callose synthase (CalS) from higher plants is a 
multisubunit membrane-associated enzyme involved in callose synthesis (reviewed in 
Hong et al, Plant Cell 13(4): 755-768, 2001). Callose is a linear 1,3-B-glucan with some 
1 ,6- branches and differs from cellulose, the major component of the plant cell wall. 
Callose is synthesized on the forming cell plate and several other locations in the plant, 
and its deposition at the cell plate precedes the synthesis of cellulose. Callose synthesis 
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can also be Induced by wounding, pathogen infection, and physiological stress. The 
activity of callose synthase is highly regulated during plant development and may be 
affected by various biotic and abiotic factors. CalS, like cellulose synthase, is a large 
transmembrane protein. Its structure includes a large hydrophilic loop that is relatively 
conserved among the CalS isoforms, a less conserved, long N-tenninal segment, and a 
short C-terminal segment, all located on the cytoplasmic side. The central loop is thought 
to act as a receptacle to hold other proteins that are essential for CalS catalytic activity 
(see below); the N-terminal segment may contain subdomains for interaction with 
proteins that regulate 1,3-B-glucan synthase activity. 

The cDNA encoding the callose synthase (CalSl) catalytic subunit from 
Arabidopsis was identified by Hong et aL, supra), who demonstrated that higher plants 
encode multiple forms of CalS enzymes and that the Arabidopsis CalSl is a cell plate- 
specific isoform. In addition, these authors used yeast two-hybrid and in vitro 
experiments to show that CalSl interacts with two other cell plate-specific proteins, 
phragmoplastin and a UDP-glucose transferase, and suggest that it may form a large 
complex with these and other proteins to facilitate callose deposition on the cell plate. 
Moreover, the plasma membrane CalS is strictly Ca 2+ -dependent, and Ca 2+ plays a key 
role in cell plate formation and mayactivate the cell plate-specific CalSl. The prey 
protein OsPN23226 is likely a rice callose synthase homolog that may function similarly 
to the Arabidopsis CalS 1 catalytic subunit. 

In addition to the cell plate, callose is synthesized in a variety of specialized 
tissues and in response to mechanical and physiological stresses. Multiple CalS isozymes 
are thought to be required in higher plants to catalyze callose synthesis in different 
locations and in response to different physiological and developmental signals (Hong et 
aL, supra). 



Os0068 19-25 10 was also found to interact with protein PN23485, which is similar 
to Hordeum vulgare coproporphyrinogen IH oxidase, chloroplast precursor 
(OsPN23485). A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsPN23485 
determined that this protein is similar to barley (H. vulgare) Coproporphyrinogen HI 
Oxidase, Chloroplast Precursor (coprogen oxidase) (GenBank Accession No. Q42840, 
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89.3% identity, e ,69 ). Coproporphyrinogen m oxidase (CPO) catalyzes a step in the 
pathway from 5-amino-levulinate to protoporphyrin IX, a common reaction in the 
biosynthesis of heme in animals and chlorophyll in photosynthetic organisms. The N- 
terminal sequences of plant CPOs are characteristic of plastid transit peptides. CPO is 
exclusively located in the stroma of plastids, and in vitro transcribed and translated CPO 
is imported into the stroma, of pea plastids and truncated by a stromal endopeptidase 
(reviewed by Ishikawa et al.. Plant J. 27(2): 89-99, 2001). Plant cDNA sequences 
encoding CPO were obtained from soybean, tobacco and barley (Kruse et al, Planta 
196(4): 796-803, 1995). They found that the plant coprogen oxidase mRNA was 
expressed to different extents in various tissues, with maximum amounts in developing 
cells and drastically decreased amounts in completely differentiated cells, suggesting 
differing requirements for tetrapyrroles in different organs. Based on these results, these 
authors propose that enzymes involved in tetrapyrrole (porphyrin) synthesis are regulated 
developmentally rather than by light, and that regulation of these enzymes guarantees a 
constant flux of metabolic intermediates and help avoid photodynamic damage by 
accumulating porphyrins. Inhibition of the pathway for chlorophyll synthesis causes 
lesion formation such as that found in the pale green and lesion-formation phenotype of 
lin2 plants. Ishikawa et al., supra found that a deficiency of coproporphyrinogen m 
oxidase causes lesion formation in these Arabidopsis mutants. Furthermore, based on the 
observation that transgenic tobacco plants with reduced CPO activity accumulate 
photosensitizing tetrapyrrole intermediates and exhibit antioxidative responses and 
necrotic leaf lesions, these authors suggest that CPO inhibition causes lesion formation 
leading to induction of a set of defense responses that resemble the HR observed after 
pathogen attack. These lesions are the equivalent of diseases known as porphyrias in 
humans. If (accumulated, coproporphyrinogen), as a photosensitizer, induces damage 
through generation of reactive oxidative species, which play a key role in the initiation of 
cell death and lesion formation both in the HR and in certain lesion mimic mutants. They 
suggest that in lin2 mutants, the generation of an oxidative burst triggered by 
coproporphyrin accumulation leads to cell death. 
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Os006819-2510 was found to interact with protein PN29037 (OsPN29037). A 
BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of OsPN29037 indicated that this prey 
protein is similar to Gamma Hydroxybutyrate Dehydrogenase from A. thaliana 
(GenBank Accession No. AAK94781.1, 80.7%, identity, e" 127 ). This enzyme oxidizes 
gamma-hydroxybutyrate. As a minor brain metabolite directly or indirectly involved in 
scavenging oxygen-derived free radicals in animals, gamma-hydroxybutyrate 
demonstrates similarities with melatonin (Cash C.D., Med Hypotheses 47(6): 455-459, 
1996). 
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Summary 

Thus, the senescence-associated protein Os006819-2510 interacts with several 
proteins that have possible roles in cell cycle processes. One of these is OsPN23878, a 
protein annotated in the public domain as the rice putative myosin. Myosins are 
cytoskeletal proteins that function as molecular motors in ATP-dependent interactions 
with actin filaments in various cellular events. Based on the similarity of the prey protein 
to a class VEI myosin and on the reported role of plant myosin VIE in maturation of the 
cell plate and in organization of the actin cytoskeleton at cytokinesis, we speculate that 
the myosin OsPN23878 is a cytoskeletal component that participates in events occurring 
at cytokinesis in rice. The association of the myosin OsPN23878 with senescence- 
associated protein may be a step in cell-cycle-dependent events involving cytoskeleton 
organization and senescence. Specific expression of the gene encoding OsPN23878 in 
panicle (our gene expression experiments) is consistent with an interaction between this 
protein and Os0068 19-25 10, and with a role for the latter in flower senescence, as 
suggested for the gene encoding the daylily homolog of this protein (Panavas et aL, Plant 
Mol Biol 40(2): 237-248, 1999). Localization of senescence-associated protein to the 
ER suggests that some of the events in which OsPN23878 functions could be associated 
with plasmodesmata function. 

Note that the myosin protein OsPN23878 also interacts with a novel calmodulin- 
kinase-like protein Os003 1 18-3674 (see Table 25), and that the latter interacts with a 
myosin heavy chain (OsAAK98715) found to interact with rice cyclin OsCYCOS2 and 
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presumed to be involved in cytoskeleton organization during mitotic events (see Example 
II). The interactions of myosins with a calcium-binding calmodulin-like protein are 
consistent with published evidence of regulation of myosin function by calcium (Yokota 
et al., Plant Physiol. 119(1): 23 1-240, 1999, reviewed in Reddy A.S., Int. Rev. Cytol. 
5 204: 97-178, 2001). The possibility that Os0031 18-3674 possesses kinase activity raises 
the probability that these interactions propagate a cell-cycle-related signaling event The 
calmodulin-like protein Os003118-3674 thus provides a link between the senescence- 
associated protein and interacting partners of this Example and the cell cycle network. 

10 Another interactor with a possible role in cell cycle regulation is the rice bistone 

deacetylase OsAAK01712. This enzyme includes a transmembrane domain and is 
involved in regulation of core histones acetylation. The acetylation/deacetylanon of 
histones, the main protein component of chromatin, is connected to replication during the 
cell cycle in plants, as is in other eukaryotes (Jasencakova et al., Chromosoma 110(2): 
83-92, 2001). Thus, the Os006819-2510-OsAAK01712 interaction likely participates in 
mitotic events involving chromatin organization. 

Another novel interactor found for senescence-associated protein is OsPN23485, 
similar to coproporphyrinogen m oxidase, chloroplast precursor, an enzyme of the 
pathway leading to the biosynthesis of chlorophyll in plants. The observation that the 
lesion formation in the lin2 mutant Arabidopsis plants is the result of loss-of-function of 
CPO (Ishikawa et al, Plant J. 27(2): 89-99, 2001) links the gene encoding CPO to 
regulation of cell death pathways. Moreover, plant CPO enzymes are regulated 
developmentally and by light (reviewed by Ishikawa et al., supra). Based on these 
reports, the interaction of rice CPO (OsPN23485) with senescence-associated protein 
may participate in regulation of programmed cell death in a development-dependent 
manner in rice. 



The senescence-associated protein Os006819-2510, which is presumed to be a 
transmembrane protein based on analysis of its amino acid sequence, interacts with the 
rice calreticulin OsCRTC which, like other plant calreticulins, is likely an ER 
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transmembrane protein. The presence of two endoplasmic reticulum retention motifs in 
Os0068 19-2510 and of an endoplasmic reticulum targeting sequence in OsCRTC 
suggests that both proteins are localized in the ER. This notion is in agreement with the 
possibility of an interaction between Os0068 19-25 10 and OsCRTC inplanta. Os006819- 
2510 may participate in events controlled by OsCRTC within the endoplasmic reticulum 
This interaction is.consistent with the suggested role of plant CRT in anther maturation 
and dehiscence, which was proposed by Nelson et aL, Plant Physiol. 114(1): 29-37, 1997 
based on the observation that maximum expression of the Arabidopsis CRT in the anthers 
coincides with anther degeneration. Moreover, Denecke et aL, Plant Cell 7(4): 391-406, 
1995 report detection of another plant CRT homolog in the nuclear envelope, in the ER, 
and in mitotic cells in association with the spindle apparatus and the phragmoplast 
Given the interaction of senescence-associated protein with proteins having roles in 
mitosis, it is possible that the rice CRT of this Example functions in mitotic events. 
However, Nelson et aL, supra, indicate possible additional roles for plant CRT in 
developmental processes, including a chaperone function that can be reconciled with 
CRT localization in the developing endosperm, a site characterized by high protein 
synthesis rates, and in secreting nectaries, which are associated with heavy traffic of 
secretory proteins through the ER. Note that OsCRTC also interacts with the rice soluble 
starch synthase homolog OsSSS. Soluble starch synthase enzymes have been isolated 
from plant endosperm cells (Cao et al., Arch Biochem Biophys 373(1): 135-146, 2000). 
These data suggest that the rice CRT homolog of this Example may also be found in this 
tissue, where it is conceivable that it interacts with the soluble starch synthase OsSSS in a 
chaperone role to promote proper folding of this protein during protein synthesis. 

To further corroborate the notion that the rice senescence-associated protein 
Os006819-2510 is a membrane-associated protein, a novel interactor identified for this 
protein is a putative caUose synthase catalytic subunit (OsPN23226), another 
transmembrane enzyme involved in glucan synthesis. Plasma membrane proteins 
participate in a variety of interactions with the cell wall, including synthesis and assembly 
of cell wall polymers (Biochemistry and Molecular Biology of Plants Buchanan, 
Gruissem and Jones (eds.), John Wiley& Sons, New York, NY 2002, p. 13). The prey 
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protein OsPN23226 likely functions as its Arabidopsis homolog, a plasma membrane 
enzyme that utilizes UDP-glucose as substrate to synthesize callose for deposition in the 
cell wall. The interactions of senescence-associated protein with the rice putative callose 
synthase OsPN23226 and with the calreticulin OsCRTC, and the interaction between 
5 OsCRTC and the soluble starch synthase OsSSS all involve membrane-associated 

proteins. While there is no evidence that such interactions occur at the same time, they 
may be associated with the traffic that sorts, distributes and targets membrane proteins 
and other molecules between compartments of the endomembrane system (Biochemistry 
and Molecular Biology of Plants, Buchanan, Gruissem and Jones (eds.), John Wiley& 

10 Sons, New York, NY 2002, p. 14) during the different stages of the cell 

cycle/development and in response to different physiological and developmental signals. 
Moreover, the interactions identified in this Example link the senescence-associated bait 
protein to glucan synthesis, a process that is vital to the plant normal growth. For 
example, the formation of a functional callose synthase 1 catalytic subunit (CalSl) 

15 complex is vital to cell plate formation. Functional characterization of the various 

components of the CalSl complex and CalS-associated proteins has been proposed as a 
means to reveal how the activity of this enzyme is regulated during cell plate formation 
and to clarify callose synthesis and deposition in plants (Hong et al., Plant Cell 13(4): 
755-768, 2001). The interaction identified here between senescence-associated protein 

20 and the novel putative callose synthase catalytic subunit (OsPN23226) provides new 
insight into this process in rice. 

Other interactors identified for senescence-associated protein link this protein to 
the plant stress response. OsRAB 16B is a member of the RAB family of proteins known 

25 to be induced by water stress and treatment with the plant hormone abscisic acid. ABA 
levels increase during seed development in many plant species, stimulating production of 
seed storage proteins and preventing premature germination; ABA is also induced by 
water stress and is thought to regulate stomatal transpiration (Raven, Eivert and Eichhorn, 
p. 684). Based on functional homology with other RAB proteins and on the presence of 

30 the ABA-responsive elements in the OsRAB 16B promoter, we presume that OsRAB 16B 
has a role in the response to abiotic stress in rice and that its function may be regulated by 
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Ca 2+ . Another interactor correlated with stress is low temperature-induced protein 5 
(OsLIP5), which in yeast is involved in lipoic acid metabolism. Lipoic acid in animals 
has been shown to help minimize the effects of systemic stress (Kelly G.S., Altera. Med. 
Rev. 4(4): 249-265, 1999) and to provide animal cells with significant protection against 
the cytotoxic effects of repin, a sesquiterpene lactone isolated from Russian knapweed 
(Robles et al, J. NeuroscL Res. 47(1): 90-97, 1997). The high similarity (98%) of the 
rice LIP5-like protein to rice WSI724, a protein encoded by a gene induced by water 
stress and linked to resistance to chilling in rice, points to similar roles for the OsLIP5 
prey protein. Gene expression experiments indicate that the gene encoding OsLJPS is 
down-regulated upon treatment with the herbicide BL2. This finding suggests a role for 
OsLIP5 in the response to abiotic stress. While the specific function of the interactions 
between Os006819-2510 and the prey proteins OsRAB16B and OsLIP5 is not obvious, 
these interactions may participate in biological processes related to flower senescence 
and response to water stress and chilling. 

In addition, the rice calreticulin OsCRTC discussed above may also have a role in 
the stress response. This hypothesis is based on functional homology with the tobacco 
CRT protein studied by Denecke et al. {Plant Cell 7(4): 391-406, 1995) and found to 
participate in protein-protein interactions in a stress-dependent fashion. 

In summary, among the interactors identified for the rice senescence-associated 
protein Os006819-2510 are several membrane-associated proteins, which supports the 
notion that the rice Os006819-2510 is a transmembrane protein. Among the interactors 
identified are proteins involved in cell cycle processes/mitosis and proteins with 
functions in the plant stress response. Some are newly characterized rice proteins. The 
interactions identified for rice senescence-associated protein with proteins involved in 
cell cycle/development and in resistance to stress suggests an overlapping of roles for the 
bait protein. Indeed, Os006819-2510 may constitute a link between stress tolerance and 
processes for cell division in rice. 
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Example VII 

OsSGTl is a 367-amino acid protein that includes a tetratricopeptide repeat 
domain, two variable regions, the CS motif present in metazoan CHORD and SGT1 
proteins, and the SGS motif. In yeast, Sgtl is required for cell-cycle signaling. In yeast, 
SGT1 associates with the kinetochore complex and the SCF-type E3 ubiquitin ligase by 
interacting with SKP1. COP9 signalosome interacts with SCF E3 ubiquitin ligases. By 
its interaction with SCF complexes, SGT1 exerts its essential activity in degrading of 
SIC1 and CLN1. Thus, one possible role of SGT1 could be to target proteins for 
degradation by the 26S proteasome via specific SCF complexes or the SGT1 complex 
may participate in the modification of protein activity or may have a dual role for 
activation and degradation of the target via ubiquitylation. A. thaliana has two SGT1 
homologs. At nonpermissive temperatures AtSGTla and AtSGTlb can complement Gl 
and G2 arrest in temperature sensitive sgtl yeast mutants. However, SGTlb interacts 
with RAR1 which is required for RPP5 regulated disease resistance to downy mildew. In 
this scenario, target proteins involved in disease resistance may be targeted for protein 
degradation by the SGT1 pathway. Barley encodes a SGT1 homolog that also interacts 
with barley RAR1, which is implicated in disease resistance in barley to downy mildew. 
(Austin etal., Science 295(5562): 2077-2080, 2002; Azevedo etal, Science 295(5562): 
2073-2076, 2002). A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsSGTl 
against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS016424.1 (98%) as the closest match. Gene expression experiments indicated that this 
gene is up-regulated by the blast infection. 

The rice SGT1 protein shares 74 and 75% amino acid sequence similarity with 
two Arqbidopsis thaliana SGT1 homologs and 45% amino acid sequence similarity with 
Saccharomj/ces cerevisiae SGTL In yeast, SGT1 is required for cell-cycle progression at 
the Gl/S-phase and G2/M-phase transitions. In A thaliana, SGTlb interacts with Rarl 
and mediates disease resistance. Thus, in plants, SGT1 likely controls processes that are 
fundamental to disease resistance and development The rice OsSGTl protein was 
chosen as a bait for these interaction studies based on its potential relevance to disease 
resistance and development. One bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of 
OsSGTl was used in the yeast two-hybrid screen, as described above. 
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Results 



The OsSGTl was found to interact with ten rice proteins. Three interactors have 
been previously described, namely OsSGTl, a Ras GTPase (gi|730510), and elicitor 
responsive protein (gi|l 1358958). The remaining seven interactors are novel proteins 
with identifiable protein domains, or are similar to other proteins. These are an L- 
aspartase-like protein, an RNA binding domain protein, an auxin induced-like protein, an 
archain delta COP-like protein, a fibrillin-like protein, a HSP7(Mike protein, and a 
proline rich protein. The elicitor responsive protein was also used as a bait and interacted 
with 12 novel proteins with identifiable protein domains, with similarity to known 
proteins or that are unidentifiable by sequence similarity. These were an NAD(P) 
binding domain protein, a gamma adaptin-like protein, a pectinesterase-like protein, a 
receptor like kinase protein kinase like protein, a pyruvate orthophosphate dikinase like 
protein, an Isp-4 like protein, a xanthine dehydrogenase like protein, a ubiquitin specific 
protease like protein and 4 unknown proteins. 

The interacting proteins of this Example are listed in Table 26, followed by 
detailed information on each protein and a discussion of the significance of the 
interactions. The nucleotide and amino acid sequences of the proteins of the Example are 
provided in Figure 14. Based on the biological function of SGT1, it is possible that the 
interacting proteins are also involved in cell cycle/mitotic processes and/or in the plant 
resistance to stress. Likewise, the interactors with the elicitor responsive protein may 
also be involved in plant resistance to stress. Proteins that participate in cell cycle 
regulation in rice may be targets for genetic manipulation or for compounds that modify 
their level or activity, thereby modulating the plant cell cycle. The identification of genes 
encoding these proteins may allow genetic manipulation of crops or application of 
compounds to effect agronomically desirable changes in plant development or growth. 
Likewise, genes that are involved in conferring plants resistance to stress have important 
commercial applications, as they could be used to facilitate the generation and yield of 
stress-resistant crops. 
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SSJ^SJS^? 6 ? 18 Pr ° teinS Identified Os006819-2510 (Hypothetical Protein 
uuo« iv-2510, Similar to Hemerocallis Senescence-Related Protein 5). 

The Myriad names and the TMRI names of the clones of the proteins used as baits and found as preys are 
given. Nucleotide/protein sequence accession numbers for the proteins of the Example (or related proteins) 
are shown in parentheses under the protein name. The bait and prey coordimttesSrd) are the amino 
aads encoded by the bait fragment^) used in the search and by the interacting prey clones), respectively 
The source is the hbrarv frnm ^,w^u ~i A ^ ° * J ^ y * ^ ^ 



MyriadTTMRIGene 
Name 


1 Protein Name 

1 (GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


1 Prey Coord 
fsoiircel 


BAIT FKOTEIN : " 


rJNzuzo5 


1 OsSGTl (gi|6581058) 




1 




i 


IN TKKACTOKS: — ' ' » ■ 




L-aspartase-Iike protein-like 


200-368 


176-315 
(output trait) 










PN20696* 
(OsERP) 


Elicitor responsive protein (gi|l 1358958) 


200-368 


54-144 
(input trait) 










PN23914 


RNA binding domain protein 


200-368 


1-263 x 3 
(output trait) 


PN23221# 


Proline rich protein 


200-368 


182-366x2 
(output trait) 
207-344 
(input trait) 
134-254 

(output trait) 










PN20285 " 


OsSGTl (gi|6581058) 


200-368 


9-227 

(outputtrait) 










PN24061 


Auxin induced protein-like 


200-368 


34-236 

(output trait) 










PN24063 


RAS GTPase (gi|730510) 


200-368 


63-202 
(output trait) 










PN23949 ~ 
PN29042 


HSP70-like 
Fibrillin-like 


200-368 


244-418 
(outpu trait) 


* Additional interactions 

# Additional interactions 


; identified for elicitor responsive protein are 
identified forPN23221 are shown in Table 2 


shown in Table 21 
8 


f 




Table 27 








Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name { 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


1 Prey Coord (source) 


BAIT PROTEIN : 




PN20696 (OsERP) 


Elicitor responsive protein 
(gi|l 1358958) 






INTERACTORS : 




PN29984 


Novel Protein PN29950 


50-145 


1-38 
5-41 
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PN30844 



Novel protein PN30844 



50-145 



(input trait) 



1-64 

(input trait) 



PN30868 



NAD(P) binding domain | 50-145 
protein 



167-336 
(input trait) 



PN24292 



Gamma adaptin-like 



23-120 



737-918 
(output) 



PN29983 



Novel protein PN29983 . 



50-145 



1-131 

(input trait) 



PN30845 



Pectinesterase-like 



50-145 



1-64 

(input trait) 



PN31085 



Receptor-like protein 
kinase-like 



23-120 



378-553 
(output trait) 



PN20674 



Pyruvate orthophosphate 
dikinase-like 



50-145 



64-263 
71-298 
(input trait) 



PN30870 



Isp-4 like 



50-145 



1-446 

(input trait) 



PN29997 



PN30843 



Xanthine dehydrogenase- 
like 



23-120 



Ubiquitin specific protease- 
like 



50-145 



737/918 
(output trait) 



164-221 
(input trait) 



PN30857 



Novel protein PN30857 



50-145 



1-148 - 
(input trait) 



MyriadVTMRI Gene 
Name 

PREY PROTEIN: 

PN23221 


Protein Name 
(GcnBank Accession No.) 

Proline rich protein 


| Bait Coord 


Prey Coord (source) 


BAIT PROTEIN: 

PN20621 


Shaggy kinase (gi|13677093) 


! 

120-435 


175-311 
(output trait) 


PN20115 


Ring zinc finger protein 


5-140 


84-302 
191-324 
(output trait) 
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Yeast Two-Hvrid using OsSGTl as Bait 
The bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of OsSGTl was found to interact 
with L-aspartase-like protein PN24060. A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence 
of PN24060 indicated that this prey protein has 36.5% similarity to A thaliana L- 
aspartase (gi|18394135). The enzyme L-aspartate ammonia-lyase (aspartase) catalyzes 
the reversible deamination of the amino acid L-aspartic acid, using a carbanion 
mechanism to produce fumaric acid and ammonium ion. While the catalytic activity of 
this enzyme has been known for nearly 100 years, a number of recent studies have 
revealed some interesting and unexpected new properties of this reasonably well- 
characterized enzyme. The non-linear kinetics that are seen under certain conditions have 
been shown to be caused by the presence of a separate regulatory site. The substrate, 
aspartic acid, can also play the role of an activator, binding at this site along with a 
required divalent metal ion. So it is possible that PN24060 catalyses a reaction that 
pertains to protein modification and the modification may be important for disease 
resistance or cell cycling. 

The bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of OsSGTl was also found to 
interact with elicitor responsive protein, PN20696. A BLAST analysis of the amino acid 
sequence of the prey clone PN20696 indicated that this protein is the rice elicitor 
responsive protein (gi|l 1358958; OsERP). OsERP is a 144-amino acid protein that, 
according to Genbank, is expressed by rice culture cells in the presence of the rice blast 
fungal elicitor. Thus, OsERP may have a role in disease responses in rice. 

OsERP was also used as bait and found to interact with 12 other proteins (see 
Table 27). These prey are described in this Example below. 

An A. thaliana homologue to OsERP was identified by BLAST. Atlg63220 
shares 75% amino acid similarity with OsERP. To see if Arabidopsis homologues of 
OsERP have roles in disease resistance, Arabidopsis thaliana with T-DNA insertions in 
Atlg63220 (line SAIL_320_D02) was identified from a random insertion seed library. 
DNA regions surrounding the insertions were sequenced and revealed that the T-DNAs 
were located within exon 5 of Atlg63220. Plants were backcrossed and plants 
homozygous for the T-DNA insertion were identified by PCR. Homozygous mutants and 
wild type plants were challenged with Pseudomonas syringae pv. maculicola ES4326 and 
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plants were assayed for amount of P. syringae bacteria accumulation 3 days post 
inoculation (Glazebrook etal., Genetics 143(2): 973-982, 1996) These experiments were 
repeated twice on at least set plants. Data are reported as means and standard deviations 
of the log of colony forming units per leaf cm 2 . By three days after inoculation, the 
mutant plants accumulated more than 10 times as much bacteria as wild type plants (wt = 
3.94 log cfu/leaf disk std. 0.57, atlg63220 =; 5.34 std. 0.63). Hence, Atlg63220 
contributes to disease resistance in A. thaliana. It is possible that the Atlg63220 
mutation inhibits defense responses that are dependent upon SGT1 interactions. 

In addition, the bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of OsSGTl was 
found to interact with RNA-binding domain protein, PN23914. PN23914 is a 164-amino 
acid protein. A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of this prey shows it has 
35.9% sequence identity to tFZRl from Oncorhynchus mykiss (gi|2982698). TFZR1 is 
an orphan nuclear receptor family member, tFZRl, which has a FTZ-F1 box. The amino 
acid sequences of the zinc finger domain and the FTZ-F1 box has 92.8% and 100% 
identity, respectively, with those of zebrafish FTZ-F1. On the other hand, the overall 
homology between tFZRl and zebrafish FTZ-Fl is low (33.0%). The results indicate that 
tFZRl is a new member of fushitarazu factor 1 (FTZ-Fl) subfamily. It is possible that 
PN23914 shares functionality through the zing finger domain. 

In addition, bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of OsSGTl was found to 
interact with proline rich protein, PN23221 . A BLAST analysis of the amino acid 
sequence of PN23221 indicated that this prey protein is 40.3% similar to a rice repetitive 
proline rich protein (gi|18478606). Proline rich proteins may mediate interaction among 
proteins (Zhao et al, EMBO J. 20(9): 2315-2325, 2001). Note that proline rich protein 
PN23221 also interacts with shaggy kinase PN20621 and ring zinc finger protein-like 
PN201 15 (see Table 28). Thus, the proline rich protein PN23221 may serve to bring 
these proteins together with OsSGTl. 

The bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of OsSGTl was also found to 
interact with OsSGTl. In other words, OsSGTl interacts with itself. Although the bait 
for OsSGTl included amino acids 200-368, the prey included amino acids 9-227. 
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Although OsSGTl may be a self-regulator through aggregation, these bait and prey 
domains may reflect natural protein folding of a single native OsSGTl protein. 

Additionally, the bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of OsSGTl was 
5 found to interact with an auxin-induced protein like protein, PN24061 . A BLAST 
analysis against the public database indicated that PN24061 is 63.5% similar to a rice 
putative IAA1 protein (gi| 17 154533). Indole acetic acid is a plant growth hormone and is 
classified as an auxin. IAA is associated with a variety of physiological processes, 
including apical dominance, tropisms, shoot elongation, induction of cambial cell 
10 division and root initiation. Thus, genes that are induced by IAA likely produce proteins 
that are responding developmental changes. This associated goes hand in hand with 
regulation of cell division by interaction with SGT1. 

The bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of OsSGTl was also found to 
interact with Ras GTPase, PN24063. A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of 
15 PN24063 determined that this protein is ras-related GTP binding protein possessing 
GTPase activity (gi|7305 10). This protein has four conserved regions involved in GTP 
binding and hydrolysis which are characteristic in the ras and ras-related small GTP- 
binding protein genes. In addition, two consecutive cysteine residues near the carboxyl- 
terminal end required for membrane anchoring are also present. This protein synthesized 
20 in Escherichia coli possessed GTPase activity («.<?., hydrolysis of GTP to GDP) (Kidou et 
al, FEBS Lett. 332(3): 282-286, 1993). Ras GTPases are likely involved in signaling 
processes for development. ORFX from tomato that is expressed early in floral 
development, controls carpel cell number, and has a sequence suggesting structural 
similarity to the human oncogene c-H-ras P 21 (fw2.2: a quantitative trait locus key to the 
25 evolution of tomato fruit size. (Frary et al, Science 289(5476): 85-88, 2000). The Rho 
family of GTPases are also involved in control of cell morphology, and are also thought 
to mediate signals from cell membrane receptors (Winge et al, Plant Mol. Biol. 35(4): 
483-495, 1997). 

30 An A. thaliana homologue to PN24063 was identified by BLAST. Atlg02130 

shares 90% amino acid similarity with PN24063. To see if Arabidopsis homologues of 
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PN24063 have roles in disease resistance Arabidopsis thaliana with T-DNA insertions in 
Atlg02130 (line SAEL_680_D03) was identified from a random insertion seed library. 
DNA regions surrounding the insertions were sequenced and revealed that the T-DNAs 
were located within the promoter of Atlg021 30. Plants were backcrossed and plants 
homozygous for the T-DNA insertion were identified by PCR. Homozygous mutants and 
wild type plants were challenged with Pseudomonas syringae pv. maculicola ES4326 and 
plants were assayed for amount of P. syringae bacteria accumulation 3 days post 
inoculation (Glazebrook et aL, supra). These experiments were repeated twice on at least 
six plants. Data are reported as means and standard deviations of the log of colony 
forming units per leaf cm 2 . By three days after inoculation, the mutant plants 
accumulated more than 10 times as much bacteria as wild type plants (wt = 3.93 log 
cfWleaf disk std. 0.57, atlg02130 = 5.22 std. 0.9). Hence, Atlg02130 contributes to 
disease resistance in A. thaliana. It is possible that the Atlg02130 mutation inhibits 
defense responses that are dependent upon SGT1 interactions. 

The bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of OsSGTl was found to interact 
with Archain delta COP, PN28982. A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of 
PN28982 indicated that this prey protein is 92% similar to rice archain delta COP 
(gi|2506139). Cytosolic coat proteins that bind reversibly to membranes have a central 
function in membrane transport within the secretory pathway. One well-studied example 
is COPI or coatomer, a heptameric protein complex that is recruited to membranes by the 
GTP-binding protein Arfl. Assembly into an electron-dense coat then helps in budding 
off membrane to be transported between the endoplasmic reticulum (ER) and Golgi 
apparatus. Activated Arfl brings coatomer to membranes. However, once associated 
with membranes, Arfl and coatomer have different residence times: coatomer remains on 
membranes after Arfl-GTP has been hydrolysed and dissociated. Rapid membrane 
binding and dissociation of coatomer and Arfl occur stochastically, even without vesicle 
budding. This continuous activity of coatomer and Arfl generates kinetically stable 
membrane domains that are connected to the formation of COPI-containing transport 
intermediates. This role for Arf 1/coatomer might provide a model for investigating the 
behaviour of other coat protein systems within cells. (Presley et aL, Nature 417(6885): 
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187-193, 2002). It is possible that this delta COP interacts with the OsSGTl and a Ras 
GTPase to coordinate membrane transport for proteolyticalJy processed proteins. 

An A. thaliana homologue to PN28982 was identified by BLAST. At5g05010 
shares 77% amino acid similarity with PN28982. To see if Arabidopsis homologues of 
PN28982 have roles in disease resistance Arabidopsis thaliana with T-DNA insertions in 
At5g05010 (line SAIL_84_C10) was identified from a random insertion seed library. 
DNA regions surrounding the insertions were sequenced and revealed that the T-DNAs 
were located within the promoter of At5g05010. Plants were backcrossed and plants 
homozygous for the T-DNA insertion were identified by PCR. Homozygous mutants and 
wild type plants were challenged with Pseudomonas syringae pv. maculicola ES4326 and 
plants were assayed for amount of P. syringae bacteria accumulation 3 days post 
inoculation (Glazebrook et at., supra). These experiments were repeated twice on at least 
six plants. Data are reported as means and standard deviations of the log of colony 
forming units per leaf cm 2 . By three days after inoculation, the mutant plants 
accumulated more than 10 times as much bacteria as wild type plants (wt = 3.93 log 
cfu/leaf disk std. 0.57, at5g05010= 5.24 std. 0.52). Hence, At5g05010 contributes to 
disease resistance in A. thaliana. It is possible that the At5g05010 mutation inhibits 
defense responses that are dependent upon SGT1 interactions. 

The bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of OsSGTl was found to interact 
with fibriUin-like protein, PN29042. A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of 
OsPN29037 indicated that this prey protein is 75% similar to the potato fibrillin homolog 
CDSP34 precursor from chloroplasts (gi|7489242). Plastid lipid-associated proteins, also 
termed fibrillin/CDSP34 proteins, are known to accumulate in fibrillar-type chromoplasts 
such as those of ripening pepper fruit, and in leaf chloroplasts from Solanaceae plants 
under abiotic stress conditions. Further, substantially increased levels of fibrillin/ 
CDSP34 proteins are shown in various dicotyledonous and monocotyledonous plants in 
response to water deficit (Langenkamper et at, J. Exp. Bot. 52(360): 1545-1554, 2001) 
In water-stressed tomato plants, similar increases in the CDSP 34-related transcript 
amount were noticed in wild-type and ABA-deficient flacca mutant, but protein 
accumulation was observed only in wild-type, suggesting a posttranscriptional role of 
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ABA in CDSP 34 synthesis regulation. Substantial increases in CDSP 34 transcript and 
protein abundances were also observed in potato plants subjected to high illumination. 
The CDSP 34 protein is proposed to play a structural role in stabilizing stromal lamellae 
thylakoids upon osmotic or oxidative stress. (Gillet et aL, Plant J. 16(2): 257-262, 1998). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of PN29042 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS01 1738 (100%) as the closest match. Gene expression experiments indicated that this 
gene is up-regulated by ABA treatment. 

An A. thaliana homologue to PN29042 was identified by BLAST. At4g22240 
shares 79% amino acid similarity with PN29042. To see if Arabidopsis homologues of 
PN29042 have roles in disease resistance Arabidopsis thaliana with T-DNA insertions in 
At4g22240 (tine SADL_691_B11) was identified from a random insertion seed library. 
DNA regions surrounding the insertions were sequenced and revealed that the T-DNAs 
were located within exon 1 of At4g22240. Plants were backcrossed and plants 
homozygous for the T-DNA insertion were identified by PCR. Homozygous mutants and 
wild type plants were challenged with Pseudomonas syringae pv. maculicola ES4326 and 
plants were assayed for amount of P. syringae bacteria accumulation 3 days post 
inoculation (Glazebrook et aL, supra). These experiments were repeated twice on at least 
six plants. Data are reported as means and standard deviations of the log of colony 
forming units per leaf cm 2 . By three days after inoculation, the mutant plants 
accumulated more than 10 times as much bacteria as wild type plants (wt = 3.93 log 
cfu/leaf disk std. 0.57, at4g22240= 5.21 std. 0.43). Hence, At4g22240 contributes to 
disease resistance in A. thaliana. It is possible that the At4g22240 mutation inhibits 
defense responses that are dependent upon SGT1 interactions. 

Additionally, the bait fragment encoding amino acid 200-368 of OsSGTl was 
found to interact with HSP70-Iike protein, PN23949. A BLAST analysis of the amino 
acid sequence of OsPN3949 indicated that this prey protein is 71% similar to the 
cucumber 70K heat shock protein found in chloroplasts (gi|7441856). Heat shock 
proteins (reviewed in Bierkens etal, Toxicology 153(1-3): 61-72, 2000) are stress 
proteins that function as intracellular chaperones to facilitate protein folding/unfolding 
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and assembly/disassembly. They are selectively expressed in plant cells in response to a 
range of stimuli, including heat and a variety of chemicals. As regulators, HSP proteins 
are thus part of the plant protective stress response. A BLAST analysis comparing the 
nucleotide sequence of PN23949 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array 
sequence database identified probeset OS015016 (97%) as the closest match. Gene 
expression experiments indicated that this gene is down-regulated by herbicide and JA 
treatment. 

Yeast Two-Hv brid Using OsERP (PN20696> as Bait 
Next, one of the proteins found to interact with OsSGTl, namely the elicitor 
responsive protein PN20696 (gi|l 1358958; OsERP), was used as a bait. As shown in 
Table 27, the rice elicitor responsive protein PN20696 (gi|l 1358958; OsERP) was found 
to interact with a receptor-like protein kinase like protein, PN31085. A BLAST analysis 
of the amino acid sequence of OsPN31085 indicated that this prey protein is 48% similar 
to a rice receptor like protein kinase (gi|7434420). The receptor protein kinases include a 
large group of proteins and most contain a cytoplasmic protein kinase catalytic domain, a 
transmembrane region, and and/or an extracellular domain consisting of leucine-rich 
repeats, which are thought to interact with other macromolecules. Cell to cell 
communication is likely mediated by receptor kinases which have important roles in plant 
morphogenesis. 

OsERP was also found to interact with pyruvate orthophosphate dikinase, 
PN20674. A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of PN20674 indicates that this 
prey protein is 97% similar to rice pyruvate orthophosphate dikinase (gi|743444). 
Pyruvate orthophosphate dikinase (PPDK) is known for its role in C4 photosynthesis but 
has no established function in C3 plants. Abscisic acid, PEG and submergence were 
found to markedly induce a protein of about 97 kDa, identified by microsequencing as 
PPDK, in rice roots (C3). One rice PPDK is ABA-induced protein from roots. Western 
blot analysis showed a PPDK induction in roots of rice seedlings during gradual drying, 
cold, high salt and mannitol treatment, indicating a water deficit response. PPDK was 
also induced in the roots and sheath of submerged rice seedlings, and in etiolated rice 
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seedlings exposed to an oxygen-free N2 atmosphere, which indicated a low-oxygen stress 
response. None of the stress treatments induced PPDK protein accumulation in the 
lamina of green rice seedlings. Ppdk transcripts were found to accumulate in roots of 
submerged seedlings, concomitant with the induction of alcohol dehydrogenase 1. Low- 
oxygen stress triggered an increase in PPDK activity in roots and etiolated rice seedlings, 
accompanied by increases in phosphoenolpyruvate carboxylase and raalate 
dehydrogenase activities. The results indicate that cytosolic PPDK is involved in a 
metabolic response to water deficit and low-oxygen stress in rice, an anoxia-tolerant 
species (Moons etaL, Plant J. 15(1): 89-98, 1998). 

Additionally, OsERP was found to interact with gamma adaptin, PN24292. 
A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of PN24292 indicated that this prey 
protein is 97% similar to the Arabidopsis gamma adaptin (gi|5091510). Eukaryotic 
vesicular transport requires the recognition of membranes through specific protein 
complexes. The heterotetrameric adaptor protein complexes 1, 2, and 3 (API/2/3) are 
composed of two large, one small, and one medium adaptin subunit Large subunits of 
API/2/3 are homologous and two subunits of the heptameric coatomer I (COPI) complex 
belong to this gene family. In addition, all small subunits and the aminoterminal domain 
of the medium subunits of the heterotetramers are homologous to each other; this also 
holds for two corresponding subunits of the COPI complex. API/2/3 and a substructure 
(heterotetrameric, F-COPI subcomplex) of the heptameric COPI have a common 
ancestral complex (called pre-F-COPI). Since all large and all small/medium subunits 
share sequence similarity, the ancestor of this complex is inferred to have been a 
heterodimer composed of one large and one small subunit. (Schledzewski et al, 7. Mol 
Evol 48(6): 770-778, 1999). An archain delta COP interacts with OsSGTl which 
interacts with the Gamma adaptin bait ERP. 

OsERP was also found to interact with xanthine dehydrogenase, PN29997. A 
BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of PN29997 indicated that this prey protein 
is 66% similar to the Arabidopsis xanthine dehydrogenase (gi|15236216). Xanthine 
dehydrogenase is the enzyme responsible for xanthine degradation. Xanthine 
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dehydrogenase is involved in purine catabolism and stress reactions. A BLAST analysis 
comparing the nucleotide sequence of PN29997 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice 
Genome Array sequence database identified probeset OS013724 (100%) as the closest 
match. Gene expression experiments indicated that this gene is expressed in seeds. 

OsERP was also found to interact with ubiquitin specific protease, PN30843 
A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of PN30843 indicated that this prey 
protein is 40% similar to an Arabidopsis ubiquitin specific protease (gi|l 1993486). Hie 
ubiquitin/26S proteasome pathway is a major route for selectively degrading cytoplasmic 
and nuclear proteins in eukaryotes. In this pathway, chains of ubiquitins become attached 
to short-lived proteins, signaling recognition and breakdown of the modified protein by 
the 26S proteasome. During or following target degradation, the attached multi-ubiquitin 
chains are released and subsequently disassembled by ubiquitin-specific proteases 
(UBPs) to regenerate free ubiquitin monomers for re-use. T-DNA insertion mutations in 
an Arabidopsis ubiquitin protease cause an embryonic lethal phenotype, with the 
homozygous embryos arresting at the globular stage. The arrested seeds have 
substantially increased levels of multi-ubiquitin chains, indicative of a defect in ubiquitin 
recycling. Thus, there is essential role for the ubiquitin/26S proteasome pathway in 
general and for AtUBP14 in particular during early plant development (Doelling et al, 
Plant J. 27(5): 393-405, 2001). SGT1 also interacts with components of the 
ubiquitin/26S proteasome pathway and the ERP that interacts with this ubiquitin specific 
protease interacts with OsSGT. This protease may be have roles in disease resistance as 
well as development. 

OsERP was also found to interact with pectinesterase, PN30845. A BLAST 
analysis of the amino acid sequence of PN30845 indicated that this prey protein is 71% 
similar to a rice pectinesterase (gi| 15528783). Pectinesterases catalyse the esterification 
of cell wall polygalacturonans. In dicot plants, these ubiquitous cell wall enzymes are 
involved in important developmental processes including cellular adhesion and stem 
elongation. A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of PN30845 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
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OS007057 (99%) as the closest match: Gene expression experiments indicated that this 
gene is up-regulated as a result of JA treatment, high saline growth conditions and 
herbicide treatment 

OsERP was also found to interact with several proteins, namely PN30870, 
PN29984, PN30844, PN29983, PN30868 and PN30857. A BLAST analysis of the 
amino acid sequence of PN30870, PN29984, PN30844, PN29983, PN30868 and 
PN30857 indicates that these prey proteins have no sufficient homology to any other 
characterized proteins. However, based on association with the rice elicitor responsive 
protein PN20696, these proteins may have roles in disease resistance or cell cycling. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of PN30857 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS008661.1 (99%) as the closest match. Gene expression experiments indicated that this 
gene is up-regulated as a result of blast infection. 

An A. thaliana homologue to PN29983 was identified by BLAST. At2g36950 
shares 52% amino acid similarity with PN29983. To see if Arabidopsis homologues of . 
PN29983 have roles in disease resistance, Arabidopsis thaliana with T-DNA insertions in 
At2g36950 (line SAIL_779JE1 1) was identified from a random insertion seed library. 
DNA regions surrounding the insertions were sequenced and revealed that the T-DNAs 
were located within exon 3 of At2g36950. Plants were backcrossed and plants 
homozygous for the T-DNA insertion were identified by PCR. Homozygous mutants and 
wild type plants were challenged with Pseudomonas syringae pv. maculicola ES4326 and 
plants were assayed for amount of P. syringae bacteria accumulation 3 days post 
inoculation (Glazebrook et al, supra). These experiments were repeated twice on at least 
six plants. Data are reported as means and standard deviations of the log of colony 
forming units per leaf cm 2 . By three days after inoculation, the mutant plants 
accumulated more than 10 times as much bacteria as wild type plants (wt = 3.94 log 
cfuAeaf disk std. 0.57, at2g36950 = 5.95 std. 0.72). Hence, At2g36950 contributes to 
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disease resistance in A. thaliana. It is possible that the At2g36950 mutation inhibits 
defense responses that are dependent upon ERP/SGT1 interactions. 

It should be noted that the all of the following bait proteins, namely OsSGT, ring 
zinc finger, PN201 15, and shaggy kinase, PN20621, identified proline rich protein, 
PN23221 , as their prey. OsSGT and PN23221 have been described earlier in this 
Example. 

A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of ring zinc finger PN201 15 
indicated that this bait protein is 65% similar to A. thaliana ring zinc finger protein 
Atlg63170. The RING domain is a conserved zinc finger motif, which serves as a 
protein-protein interaction interface. This protein may interact with other proteins to 
control developmental or stress tolerance processes. A BLAST analysis comparing the 
nucleotide sequence of PN201 15 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array 
sequence database identified probeset OS015830 (90%) as the closest match. Gene 
expression experiments indicated that this gene is up-regulated as a result of conditions of 
drought. 

A BLAST analysis of the amino acid sequence of shaggy kinase PN20621 
indicated that this bait protein is the rice shaggy kinase (gi|131677093). GSK3/SHAGGY 
is a highly conserved serine/threonine kinase implicated in many signaling pathways in 
eukaryotes. Many GSK3/SHAGGY-like kinases have been identified in plants. The 
Arabidopsis BRASSINOSTEROID-INSENSrnVE 2 (BIN2) gene encodes a 
GSK3/SHAGGY-like kinase. Gain-of-function mutations within its coding sequence or 
its overexpression inhibit brassinosteroid (BR) signaling, resulting in plants that resemble 
BR-deficient and BR-response mutants. In contrast, reduced BIN2 expression via 
cosuppression partially rescues a weak BR-signaling mutation. Thus, BIN2 acts as a 
negative regulator to control steroid signaling in plants (li and Nam, Science 295(5558): 
1299-1301, 2002). 

Summary 

As one of the major human staples, rice has been a target of genetic engineering 
for higher yields and resistance to diseases, pests, and environmental stresses of various 
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kinds. The proteins identified in the present Example have presumed roles in cell cycle 
processes and/or the stress response. Knowledge of the proteins and molecular 
interactions associated with cell cycle processes and stress response in rice could lead to 
important applications in agriculture. Modulation of these interactions may be exploited 
to effect changes in plant development or growth that would result in increased crop yield 
and tolerance to environmental stress conditions. 

Plant disease response often mimics certain normal developmental processes. For 
example, plants responses to fungal gibberellic acid and fusicoccin toxin are similar to 
responses to plant-produced gibberellin and auxin, respectively (Hedden and Kamiya, 
Annual Rev. Plant PhysioL Plant Mol. Biol. 48: 431, 1977; Baunsgaard et al, Plant J. 13: 
661, 1998). The same can be said for abiotic stress responses and certain stages of plant 
development. Leaf cells undergoing dehydration stress express some of the same genes 
that embryonic cells express during development or seed desiccation (Medina et al., 
Plant Physiol. 125: 1655, 2001). Since systematic regulation of gene expression drives 
developmental processes and stress responses (Chen etal, Plant Cell 14: 559, 2002) it is 
likely that there is a broader overlapping set of genes and their cognate proteins involved 
in such responses. This Example describes one such overlapping set of genes. 

The results described in this Example are useful for predicting gene function in 
rice or other plants. For example, rice has a homolog (OsSGTl; gb|AAF18438) to the 
barley SGT1 and A. thaliana SGTlb proteins that participate in pathogen defense through 
interactions with resistance gene and ubiquitinylation protein degradation pathways. 
OsSGTl is inducible by blast infection and likely participates in pathogen defense. 
OsSGTl interacted with several undefined and known proteins, including one whose 
transcript is induced upon treatment with a rice blast fungal elicitor (gb|AE090698). The 
elicitor-responsive protein (OsERP) interacted with other undefined proteins and an 
ubiquitin protease-related protein, which implicates OsERP in SGT1 mediated protein 
degradation. These rice proteins, as well as other plant homologs, are suspected to have 
associated roles in disease resistance. 
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A. thaliana proteins homologous to OsERP (PN20696), Ras GTPase (PN24063), 
Archain delta COP-like (28982), fibrillin-like (PN29042) and to one of the undefined 
proteins that interacted with OsERP (PN29983) have also been identified. Athaliana 
homozygous for insertion mutations in the cognate genes were challenged with 
Pseudomonas syringae. By three days after inoculation, the mutant plants accumulated 
more than 10 times as many bacteria as wild type plants. Hence, these Arabidopsis 
homologs contribute to disease resistance in A. thaliana. It is possible that these 
mutations inhibit defense responses that are dependent upon SGT1 interactions. Based 
upon homology and the interaction map, the rice homologs from which are associated the 
Arabidopsis genes may also involved in disease resistance and other processes utilizing 
SGT1 as a factor. These results demonstrate that the combined datasets can be used to 
predict gene functions that can be verified using phenotypes of mutants. 

Example VIII 

This Example describes the identification and characterization of rice proteins that 
interact at the cell wall in response to biotic stress. As has been described above, an 
automated, high-throughput yeast two-hybrid assay technology was used to identify 
proteins interacting with rice chitinase, class in, and with cellulose synthase catalytic 
subunit. The sequences encoding the protein fragments used in the search were then 
compared by BLAST analysis against proprietary and public databases to determine the 
sequences of the full-length genes. The proteins found appear to be localized or targeted 
to the cell wall and to participate in the plant pathogen-induced defense response. The 
identification and characterization of proteins participating in pathways and biochemical 
reactions associated with defense against pathogens in rice may allow the development of 
genetically modified crops with enhanced or reduced disease resistance. 

Chitinases are glycohydrolases that degrade chitin, a structural component of 
insects and plant pathogens such as nematodes, fungi, and bacteria. These enzymes are 
involved in multiple biological functions that include defense against chitin-containing 
pathogens, with class III chitinases having a substrate specificity for bacterial cell walls 
(Brunner et al, Plant J. 14(2): 225-34, 1998). Chitinase was chosen as a bait for these 
interaction studies based on its relevance to TMRI's plant health programs. The high 
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potential for specific enzyme-substrate interactions makes these proteins suitable for two- 
hybrid assays. The identification of rice genes encoding proteins involved in the plant 
response to pathogens are important to agriculture, as their discovery may allow genetic 
manipulation of crops to obtain plants with enhanced or reduced disease resistance. 

Hie second bait used in this Example, namely cellulose synthase catalytic subunit, 
is part of a membrane-bound enzyme complex involved in the synthesis of cellulose, an 
essential component of the cell wall of higher plants whose production is central to 
morphogenesis and many other biological processes in plants (reviewed in Perrin R.M., 
Curr. BioL 11(6): R213-R216, 2001). 

This example provides newly characterized rice proteins interacting with a rice 
chitinase, class m (OsCIDOBl), and with rice cellulose synthase catalytic subunit, RSW1- 
like (OsCS). An automated, high-throughput yeast two-hybrid assay technology 
(provided by Myriad Genetics Inc., Salt Lake City, UT) was used to search for protein 
interactions with the chitinase and cellulose synthase bait proteins. 

Results 

Chitinase, class m, was found to interact with rice catalase A, an antioxidant 
enzyme that is part of the plant's detoxification mechanism against molecules induced in 
response to environmental stresses. A second interactor, cellulose synthase catalytic 
subunit, is an enzyme involved in cellulose biosynthesis and is the second bait protein of 
this Example. The search also identified four novel rice proteins interacting with 
chitinase: a protein similar to plant ABC transporter proteins, which play an important 
role in defehse responses by eliminating toxins from tissues; a peptidase similar to 
Arabidopsis thaliana glutamyl aminopeptidase, whose proteolitic activity may be 
associated with activation of signaling molecules during the response of the plant to 
pathogens; a protein similar to a putative ATPase from A. thaliana, and one unknown 
protein, similar to a putative protein from A. thaliana. 
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The cellulose synthase catalytic subunit bait clone was found to interact with itself 
and with twelve proteins. These include three known rice proteins: the DNAJ 
homologue, a type of molecule known to participate in the plant protective stress 
response as a regulator of heat shock proteins, and two proteins that function as 
5 membrane-spanning pumps: the product of the salT gene, which is induced by salt and 
stress, and the channel protein aquaporin. Nine interactors are novel proteins: a DNA- 
damage inducible-like protein with a putative role in the plant defense mechanism against 
nucleic acid damage; a putative BAG protein which presumably participates in the plant 
stress response by regulating heat shock proteins; a protein similar to the riboflavin 
10 precursor 6,7-dimethyl-8-ribityllumazine synthase precursor from A ihaliana and 

possibly involved in biosynthesis of riboflavin during oxidative stress; a protein similar to 
soybean calcium-dependent protein kinase and one similar to A. thaliana putative zinc 
finger protein, with likely roles as mediators of molecular signaling or transcription 
following damage to the cell wall; and four proteins of unknown function. 

15 

The interacting proteins of the Example are listed in Table 29 and Table 30 
below, followed by detailed information on each protein and a discussion of the 
significance of the interactions. A diagram of the interactions is provided in Figure 5. 
The nucleotide and amino acid sequences of the proteins of the Example are provided in 
20 Figure 15. 

Some of the proteins identified represent rice proteins previously uncharacterized. 
These proteins appear to participate in the plant defense mechanism against pathogens. 
Based on their presumed biological function and on their ability to specifically interact 
25 with the chitinase and cellulose synthase bait proteins, the interacting proteins may be 
localized or targeted to the cell wall, where they are involved in biochemical reactions 
and gene induction associated with local or systemic defense against pathogens. 

Table Z9. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsCHIBl (Chitinase, Class HI). 

30 The Myriad names and the TMRI names of the clones of the proteins used as baits and found as preys are 
given. Nucleotide/protein sequence accession numbers for the proteins of the Example (or related proteins) 
are shown in parentheses under the protein name. The bait and prey coordinates (Coord) are the amino 
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acids encoded by the bait fragment^) used in the search and by the interacting prey clone(s), respectively. 



Myriad/TMRI Gene 
Name 

BAIT PROTEIN: 


Protein Name 


1 Bait Coord 
1— 


Prey Coord 
(Source) 


OsCHIBl 
PN19651 

INTERACTORS: 


O. sativa Chitinase, Class ill 
(AF296279; AAG02504) 






OsCATA 
FN20899 


O. sativa Catalase A Isozyme 


10-200 


332-433 
Qnput trait) 










OsCS* 
PN19707 


O. s/tfrva Cellulose Synthase 
Catalytic Subunit, RSWl-Like 
(AF030052; AAC39333) 


10-200 


411-489 
(input trait) 










OsPN22823 


Novel Protein PN22823, Similar to 
ABC Transporter Proteins 
(T02I87, AB043999.1, 1STCM71753; 
e=u) 


10-200 


25-106 
(input trait) 










OsPN22154 


Novel Protein PN22154, Similar to 
A. thaliana Glutamyl 
Aminopeptidase 
(AL035525; e=0) 


10-200 


390-562 
(input trait) 










OsPN29041 


Novel Protein PN29041, Fragment, 
Similar to A thaliana Putative 
ATPase 

(AAG52137;e 17 ) 


10-200 i 


2x 5-108 
(input trait) 










OsPN22020 

(FLJl01J>005_C09.g.la.Sp 
6a) 

* THft rV»11lllnc«» cimfhocfl «-o 


Novel Protein PN22020, Fragment, 
Similar to A thaliana Putative 
Protein (NPJ97783; 3c 34 ) 


10-200 


3x 76-170 
128-170 
(input trait) 



5 Table 30. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsCS (Cellulose Synthase Catalytic 
Subunit, RSWl-Like) 3 



Myriad/TMRI 
Gene Name 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


I Bait Coord 


Prey Coord 
fSource) 


BAIT PROTEIN: " ' 


OsCS 
PN19707 


0. sativa Cellulose Synthase Catalytic Subunit, 
RSWl-Like 

(AF030052; AAC39333) 






INTERACTORS: 




OsCS 


a sativa Cellulose Synthase Catalytic Subunit, 
RSWl-Like 

(AF030052; AAC39333) 


316-583 


316-582 
(input trait) 










OsAAB53810 
PN29086 


O. sativa salT Gene Product 
(AF001395; AAB53810.1) 


316-583 


6-145 

(output trait) 










OsPIP2A 
PN29098 


O. sativa Aquaporin 
(AF062393) 


316-583 


123-290 
(output trait) 
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OsPN22825 


Novel Protein PN22825, Fragment 


316-583 


5-129 
(input trait) 










OsPN29076 


Novel Protein PN29076, Fragment 


316-583 


1-187 
43-388 
122-304 
(output trait) 










OsPN29077 


Novel Protein PN29077, Fragment, Similar to A 
thaliana DNA-Damage Inducible Protein DDI1- 
Like 

(BAB02792; 5e* M ) 


316-583 


4x 1-242 
(output trait) 










OsPN29084 


Novel Protein PN29084, Fragment, Similar to 
Soybean (Glycine max) Calcium-Dependent 
Protein Kinase 
(A43713, 2e' 79 ) 


316-583 


3x 1-253 
(output trait) 










OsPN29113 


O. sativa DNAJ Homologue 
(BA370509.1) 


316-583 


1-92 

(output trait) 










OsPN29115 


Novel Protein PN291 15, Fragment, Similar to A. 
thaliana 6/7-Dimethyl-8-Ribityllumazine 
Synthase Precursor 
(AAK93590, 6e* 37 ) 


316-583 


1-188 

(output trait) 










OsPN29116 


Novel Protein PN29 1 16, Fragment 


316-583 


1-169 

(output trait) 










OsPN29117 

fPl Rftl PD78 Mil 
fastaxontigl)* 


Novel Protein PN29117 


316-583 


-7-151 
(output trait) 










OsPN29118 


Novel Protein PN29118, Fragment 


316-583 


1-136 

(output trait) 










OsPN29119 

(FLJWIJ>u84_P0 

Lg.la.Sp6a) 


Novel Protein PN291 19, Fragment i 


316-583 


-53 to 155 
(output trait) 



* OsPN291 17 also interacts with heat shock protein hsp70 (OsHSP70, PN20775): three prey clones of 
OsPN291 17 (one encoding amino acids 1 1-160, two encoding amino acids 29-160) from the output trait 
library interacted with a clone (amino acids 138-360) of OsHSP70 used as bait 



Yeast Two-Hvhrid Using OsCHIBl (Chitinase. Class IIP as Bait 
The rice class m chitinase (GenBank Accession No. AF296279) is a 286-amino 
acid protein. Chitinases are glycohydrolases that degrade chitin. Chitin is a structural 
component of insects, nematodes, fungi, and bacteria. Chitinases are one of the several 
10 kinds of pathogenesis-related (PR) proteins induced in higher plants in response to 
infection by pathogens (reviewed in Stintzi et al, Biochimie. 75(8): 687-706, 1993). 
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While chitinases perform multiple biological functions, the class HI chitinases' substrate 
specificity for bacterial cell walls suggests a main role for these enzymes as defense 
proteins (Brunner et aL, supra). The enzyme directly attacks the pathogen by degrading 
the fungal or bacterial cell wall. 

The bait fragment used in this search encodes amino acids 10 to 200 of OsCHIBl 
(Chitinase, Class TH). This region of the protein includes the active site of the enzyme 
(amino acids 127 to 135). There is no match for the gene encoding OsCHIBl on TMRTs 
GeneChip® Rice Genome Array. 

OsCHEBl (Chitinase, Class ID) was found to interact with OsCATA 
PN20899 (0. sativa Catalase A Isozyme (D29966; BAA06232)). Catalase A (GenBank 
Accession No. D29966) is the product of the rice Cat A gene, which was identified by 
Higo and Higo, Plant Mol. Biol 30(3): 505-521, 1996 as the homologue of the Cat-3 
gene from Indian com (Zea mays) (GenBank Accession No. L05934). Both rice CatA 
and Z mays Cat-3 genes belong to the monocot-specific group, one of three groups into 
which plant catalase genes have been classified based on their molecular evolution from a 
common ancestor (Guan and Scandalios, J. MoL Evol 42(5): 570-579, 1996). Rice 
catalase A contains 491 amino acids with two catalytic sites in position H65 and N138, 
and a heme binding-site in position Y348. The heme group is a cofactor for catalases' 
enzymatic activity. Higo and Higo, supra, showed that the CatA gene is expressed at 
high levels in seeds during early development and also in young seedlings, and that this 
gene is induced by the herbicide paraquat, but not or only slightly by abscisic acid 
(ABA), wounding, salicylic acid, and hydrogen peroxide. 

Catalases are stress-induced enzymes found in almost all aerobic organisms. 
They are part of the enzymatic detoxification mechanism against active oxygen species 
(AOS) in plant cells. AOS are induced in response to environmental stress and act as 
signaling molecules to activate multiple defense responses through induction of PR genes 
and of other signaling molecules (e.g., salicylic acid, SA), leading to increased stress 
tolerance (Lamb and Dixon, Ann. Rev. Plant Biol. 48 (1): 251, 1997). AOS, however, 
can also damage proteins, membrane lipids, DNA and other cellular components of the 
plant. The balance between these two diverging effects depends on the tight control of 
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cellular levels of AOS, which is achieved through a diverse battery of oxidant 
scavengers. Among these antioxidant molecules, catalases protect plant cells from the 
toxic effects of the AOS precursor hydrogen peroxide generated in the oxidative burst by 
converting it to dioxygen and water (reviewed in Dat et al, Redox Rep. 6(1): 37-42, 
2001). 
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OsCHIBl (Chitinase, Class ID) was found to interact with O. Sativa Cellulose 
Synthase Catalytic Subunit, RSWl-Like (OsCS) (PN19707). The prey clone found in our 
search, retrieved from the input trait library, encodes amino acids 411 to 489 of rice 
cellulose synthase catalytic subunit This region of the 583-amino acid protein is C- 
terminal to the transmembrane domains and is predicted by amino acid sequence analysis 
to be on the cytoplasmic side of the plasma membrane. 

Cellulose synthase is a membrane-bound enzyme complex comprising multiple 
isoforms. Cellulose synthase catalytic subunit (GenBank Accession No. AF030052) is 
involved in the synthesis of cellulose, a polysaccharide that is an essential component of 
the cell wall of higher plants. Cellulose imparts mechanical properties to plants which 
determine plant growth and cell shape, and its production impacts many aspects of plant 
biology. Most plants synthesize cellulose at the plasma membrane through the activity of 
cellulose synthase. As part of a structure called the rosette, the enzyme extends nascent 
cellulose chains by adding a sugar nucleotide precursor, and these chains then assemble 
into microfibrils that align in the same direction on the surface of the plasma membrane. 
This process seems to depend on a precise organization and orientation of the rosette 
(Perrin, R.M., Curr. Biol. 11(6): R213-6, 2001). A mutation in the A. thaliana rswl gene 
that causes cellulose disassembly results in altered root morphogenesis (Baskin et al, 
Aust. J. Plant Physiol. 19(4): 427-437, 1992), indicating that proper cellulose synthesis is 
critical to plant development and morphology. Arioli etal, Science 279(5351): 717-720, 
1998 showed that the rswl gene in A. thaliana encodes a catalytic subunit of cellulose 
synthase. However, genetic and biochemical evidence now supports the concept that a 
family of genes encode the catalytic subunit of cellulose synthase in higher plants, with 
various members showing tissue-specific expression or being differentially expressed in 
response to various conditions. These topics are reviewed in Perrin, R.M., supra. These 
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authors indicate that the presence of many genes for the cellulose synthase catalytic 
subunit in plants suggests that multiple isofonns of cellulose synthase may be needed in 
the same cell for the formation of functional multimeric complexes, most likely aimers. 
In addition, many other polypeptides have been detected within the rosette whose 
identities have not been determined. Interaction studies aimed at identifying the proteins 
interacting with synthase may help elucidate the organization of the cellulose synthase 
rosette machinery and address some of the questions that still remain about the 
biosynthesis of cellulose. There is no match for the gene encoding OsCS on TMRI's 
GeneChip® Rice Genome Array. 

Cellulose synthase catalytic subunit was also used as a bait protein. Its interactors 
are shown in Table 30 and discussed in later in this Example. 

OsCHIBl (Chitinase, Class ID) was found to interact with Protein PN22823, 
which is similar to ABC Transporter Proteins (OsPN22823). Protein PN22823 is a 1239- 
amino acid protein that includes ten predicted transmembrane domains (amino acids 45 to 
61, 154 to 170, 174 to 190, 253 to 269, 295 to 31 1, 671 to 687, 715 to 731, 794 to 810, 
818 to 834, and 933 to 949) and two ATP/GTP-binding site motifs A (P-loops) (amino 
acids 383 to 390 and 1031 to 1038). A BLAST analysis against the Genpept database 
indicated that PN22823 shares 55% identity with Japanese goldthread (Coptis japonica) 
CjMDRl (GenBank Accession No. AB043999.1; e=0.0). CjMDRlis a multidrug 
resistance gene expressed in the rhizome, where alkaloids are highly accumulated 
compared to other organs (Yazaki etal, J. Exp. Bot. 52(357): 877-9, 2001). Other 
proteins highly similar to PN22823 include A. thaliana putative ABC transporter 
(GenBank Accession No. T02187; e=0) and putative P-glycoprotein (GenBank Accession 
No. NP_171753; e=0). These types of proteins contain ATP-binding cassettes (ABC) 
and belong to a family that includes P-glycoprotein (P-gp) and multidrug resistance- 
associated protein 2 (MRP2) (reviewed by Fardel etal, Toxicology 167(1): 37-46, 2001). 
ABC proteins are membrane-spanning proteins that transport a wide variety of 
compounds across biological membranes, including phospholipids, ions, peptides, 
steroids, polysaccharides, amino acids, organic anions, drugs and other xenobiotics. 
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In mammals, ABC transporters participate in the biliary elimination of exogenous 
compounds and xenobiotics, and their expression can be up-regulated by these toxins. 
The large number of ABC transporter protein family members identified in A. thaliana 
(129 according to Sanchez-Fernandez etal, J. Biol Cherru 276(32): 30231-30244, 2001), 
suggests an important role for these proteins in plants. In agreement with this notion, 
ABC transporters were among the immediate early genes found to be up-regulated in a 
tropical japonica rice cultivar (Oryza sativa cv. Drew) in response to jasmonic acid, 
benzothiadiazole, and/or blast infection (Xiong et al, Mol Plant Microbe Interact. 14(5): 
685-692, 2001). This suggests that ABC proteins play a role in defense against toxins in 
plants as they do in mammals. Most of the ABC transporters characterized in plants to 
date have been localized in the vacuolar membrane and are considered to be involved in 
the intracellular sequestration of cytotoxins (reviewed in Leslie et al, Toxicology 167(1): 
3-23, 2001). Furthermore, plant ABC transporters appear to have a role equivalent to that 
of the mammalian ABC transporter in multidrug resistance, as shown in a study in which 
an ABC transporter protein was up-regulated in a Nicotiana plumbaginifolia cell culture 
following treatment with a close analog of the antifungal diterpene sclareol (Jasinski et 
al., Plant Cell 13(5): 1095-107, 2001). MRP homologues isolated from A. thaliana 
(AtMRPs) are implicated in providing herbicide resistance to plants (Rea et al, Anna. 
Rev. Plant Physiol Plant Mol Biol 49: 727-760, 1998). There is also evidence that ABC 
transporter proteins act as hormone transporters as they do in mammals. Specifically, a 
mutation in one of the ABC transporters in A. thaliana, AtMRPS, results in decreased 
root growth and increased lateral root formation possibly due to the inability of the 
mutant AtMRPS to act as an auxin conjugate transporter Gaedeke et al, EMBO J. 20(8): 
1875-1887, 2001). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of Novel Protein PN22823 
against TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS_ORF012127_at (e~ 145 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is induced by the fungal pathogen M grisea. 
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OsCHIBl (Chitinase, Class UT) was found to interact with protein PN22154, 
which is similar to A. thaliana Glutamyl Aminopeptidase (OsPN22154). OsPN22154 is a 
173-amino acid protein fragment that is 65% identical to a protein from A thaliana 
(GenBank Accession No. AL035525) described as a homologue of mouse 
5 aminopeptidase (GenBank Accession No.U35646). The cDNA sequence of the A 

thaliana aminopeptidase-like protein and the rice genome sequence (as a template) were 
used to generate a rice DNA sequence coding for a protein of 874 amino acids, which is 
54.7 % identical to the A. thaliana aminopeptidase-like protein. Indeed, domain analysis 
of the novel rice protein detected a peptidase Ml domain (amino acids 17 to 402), and a 

10 zihc-binding domain (amino acids 31 1 to 320), suggesting that this protein is a metallo- 
aminopeptidase. It is unclear whether this protein is encoded by an orthologue or an 
analogue of the A thaliana aminopeptidase-like gene. A BLAST analysis comparing the 
nucleotide sequence of Novel Protein PN22154 against TMRTs GeneChip® Rice 
Genome Array sequence database identified probeset OS_004263_at (4c* 83 expectation 

15 value) as the closest match. Gene expression experiments indicated that this gene is 
expressed in panicle. 

OsCHIBl (Chitinase, Class III) was found to interact with protein PN29041 
(OsPN29041). A BLAST analysis indicated that this protein fragment is similar to 
putative ATPase from A. thaliana (GenBank Accession No. AAG52137; e" 17 ). ATPases 

20 can be localized to the plasma membrane which is adjacent to the cell wall. There is no 
match for this gene on TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array, and thus no gene 
expression data that would allow prediction of its function during stress or infection. It is 
possible that this protein may have no role in pathogen invasion. However, it is part of 
the chitinase multiprotein complex identified in this Example through the yeast two- 

25 hybrid interactions, which we suggest exists at the cell wall interface. One hypothesis is 
that the ATPase-like protein may reside in the plasma membrane and participate in cell 
wall synthesis. Further interaction data may help elucidate the biological significance of 
its participation in the chitinase multiprotein complex. 

OsCHIBl (Chitinase, Class HI) was found to interact with protein PN22020 
30 (OsPN22020). Protein PN22020 is a 175-amino acid protein fragment that shares 55% 
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identity with A. thaliana putative protein (GenBank Accession No. NP_197783; 3e" 34 ) 
Analysis of the amino acid sequence identified a C2 domain (amino acids 5 to 90, 
e=0.037), as found in protein kinase C isozymes, which suggests that PN22020 may 
participate in signaling pathways similar to those modulated by protein kinase C. 
Perhaps its interaction with chitin represents a signaling event that occurs in response to 
pathogen or toxin exposure. However, this domain has been detected in other kinases 
and nonkinase proteins (Ponting and Parker, Protein Sci. 5(1): 162-166, 1996). 
Identification of the full amino acid sequence of novel protein PN22020 may make it 
possible to determine the class of C2 domam-containing proteins to which it belongs. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of Novel Protein PN22020 
against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS008182_r_at (e 102 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is constitutively expressed in leaves, stems, roots, 
seeds, panicle and pollen. 



Yeast Two-Hvbrid Using OsCS as Bait 
A second bait, namely O. sativa Cellulose Synthase Catalytic Subunit, RSW1- 
Like (OsCS; PN19707; GenBank Accession No. AF030052), was also used. This protein 
is described earlier in this Example because it was found to interact with the bait protein 
O. sativa Chitinase, Class m (OsCHIBl; PN19651). The bait fragment used in the 
search encodes amino acids 316 to 583 of OsCS. 

OsCS was found to interact with O. sativa Cellulose Synthase Catalytic Subunit, 
RSWl-like (OsCS). In other words, OsCS was found to interact with itself. The prey 
clone was retrieved from the input trait library, and encoded almost the same amino acids 
as the bait clone (the prey clone encoded amino acids 316 to 582). The self-interaction 
supports the concept of cellulose synthase acting as a dimer, as has been suggested (see 
Perrin, R.M., Curr. Biol 11(6): R213-R216, 2001)). 

OsCS was also found to interact with O. sativa salT Gene Product 
(OsAAB53810). A BLAST analysis of the 145-amino acid protein OsAAB53810 amino 
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acid sequence indicated that this protein is the rice salT Gene Product (AAB53810.1; 
100% identity; 3e**). This protein is encoded by a cDNA clone, salT, which was isolated 
from rice roots subjected to salinity stress, as reported by Claes et al. (Plant Cell 2(1): 19- 
27, 1990). These authors showed that the salT mRNA is specifically expressed in sheaths 
5 and roots from mature plants and seedlings in response to salt stress and drought. 
Expression data reported previously by Garcia et al, Planta 207(2): 172-80, 1998 
indicate that expression of salT in each region of the plant is dependent on the metabolic 
activity of the cells as weU as on whether or not they are responding to stress. These 
authors also found that the salT gene is induced by gibberellic acid and abscisic acid and 
10 suggest that induction by these growth regulators occurs through independent and 
possibly antagonistic pathways. Analysis of the OsAAB53810 protein sequence 
predicted a jacalin-like lectin domain (amino acids 14 to 145, 2.3e 32 ). Jacalin interacts 
with carbohydrates in a highly specific manner (Sankaranarayanan et al, Nat Struct. 
Biol. 3(7): 596-603, 1996). 

15 

OsCS was also found to interact with Aquaporin (OsPIP2a). Aquaporin 
(GenBank Accession No. AF062393) is a 290-amino acid protein that includes six 
predicted transmembrane domains (amino acids 48 to 64, 83 to 99, 131 to 147, 175 to 
191, 207 to 223, and 254 to 270) and a Major Intrinsic Protein (MIP) family signature 

20 (amino acids 34 to 271), as determined by amino acid sequence analysis. The prey clone 
retrieved from the output trait library encodes amino acids 123 to 290 of OsPIP2a, a 
region that includes the four most C-terminal predicted transmembrane domains and part 
of the MIP family signature. Aquaporin is thought to be a plasma membrane intrinsic 
protein (Malz and Sauter, Plant Mol. Biol. 40(6): 985-995, 1999). Such proteins facilitate 

25 movement of small molecules, often times functioning as water channels. This is why 
OsPIP2a is also called aquaporin. Malz and Sauter identified OsPIP2a along with 
OsPIPla and report that these two proteins possess several hallmark motifs and 
homologies that justify their assignment to their respective PIP subfamilies. They report 
that OsPIP2a and OsPIPla display similar, but not identical, expression patterns in rice, 

30 both being expressed at higher levels in seedlings than in adult plants, and that expression 
in the primary root is regulated by light. Furthermore, their study indicates that 
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gibberellic acid also regulates the expression of these OsPIP transcripts in internodes of 
deepwater rice plants induced to grow rapidly by submergence, although expression did 
not correlate with growth. In A. thaliana, different PIP proteins are expressed in response 
to different agonists and conditions, e.g., salt stress induces tonoplast intrinsic protein 
(SITIP), as reported by Pih et al., Mol Cells 9(1): 84-90, 1999. These authors suggest 
that PIP proteins may be responsible for osmoregulation in plants under high osmotic 
stress such as a high salt condition. 

OsCS was also found to interact with protein PN22825 (OsPN22825). 
OsPN22825 is a 229-amino acid protein fragment for which the complete sequence is not 
known. A BLAST analysis against the public and Myriad's proprietary databases 
indicated that OsPN22825 is similar to two unknown proteins from A. thaliana (GenBank 
Accession No. NP_188565, 67% identity, 3e 82 ; and GenBank Accession No. AB025624, 
37% identity, 3e~ 82 ). There is no match for the gene encoding OsPN22825 on TMRFs 
GeneChip® Rice Genome Array, and thus no gene expression data that would allow 
prediction of its function during stress or infection. 

OsCS was also found to interact with protein PN29076 (OsPN29076). 
OsPN29076 is a 389-amino acid protein fragment for which the complete sequence is not 
known. Analysis of the available amino acid sequence identified a cytochrome c family 
heme-binding site (amino acids 142 to 147). A BLAST analysis revealed no proteins 
with high similarity to OsPN29076, the best hit being an A thaliana unknown protein 
(GenBank Accession No. AAF24616, 34% identity, 3e^ 6 ). Three prey clones encoding 
amino acids 1 to 187, 42 to 389, and 121 to 304 of OsPN29076 were retrieved from the 
output trait library. The clones share an overlapping region which spans amino acids 121 
to 187 of OsPN29076 and which includes the cytochrome c family heme-binding site. 
There is no match for the gene encoding OsPN29076 on TMRTs GeneChip® Rice 
Genome Array, and thus no gene expression data that would allow prediction of its 
function during stress or infection. The lack of information about OsPN29076 makes it 
difficult to determine its function. Identification of the complete amino acid sequence for 
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OsPN29076 may contribute to clarifying the function of this protein and the biological 
significance of the OsCS-OsPN29076 interaction. 

OsCS was also found to interact with protein PN29077, which is similar to A 
thaliana DNA-Damage Inducible Protein DDIl-Like (OsPN29077). OsPN29077 is 243- 
amino acid protein fragment for which the complete sequence is not known. A BLAST 
analysis indicated that OsPN29077 shares 73% identity with A thaliana DNA-damage 
inducible protein DDIl-like (GenBank Accession No. BAB02792; 5e -94 ). DDI1 is 
thought to be a cell-cycle checkpoint protein in yeast and its expression is induced by a 
variety of DNA-damaging agents. Such proteins arrest cells at certain stages and regulate 
the transcriptional response to DNA damage (Zhu and Xiao, Nucleic Acids Res. 26(23): 
5402-5408, 1998). DDI1 has been reported to interact with ubiquitin (Bertolaet et al„ 
Nat. Struct. Biol. 8(5): 417-422, 2001), an observation that supports the use of the yeast 
two-hybrid approach to study such proteins. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN29077 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS016688.1_at (e" 83 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different 
tissue types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides, 
and applied hormones. 

OsCS was also found to interact with protein PN29084, which is similar to G. 
max calcium-dependent protein kinase (OsPN29084). OsPN29084 is a 284-amino acid 
protein fragment for which the complete sequence is not known. Analysis of the 
available amino acid sequence identified four EF-hand calcium-binding domains (amino 
acids 110 to 122, 146 to 158, 182 to 194, and 216 to 228). In agreement with the 
presence of these domains, a BLAST analysis indicated that OsPN29084 is highly similar 
to many calcium-dependent protein kinases including soybean (G. max) calcium- 
dependent protein kinase (GenBank Accession No. A43713, 81% identity, 2e" 79 ). This 
soybean protein also includes four EF-hand calcium-binding domains and requires 
calcium but not calmodulin or phospholipids for activity (Harper et at, Science 
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252(5008): 951-954, 1991). Calcium can function as a second messenger through 
stimulation of such calcium-dependent protein kinases. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN29084 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS0Q4083.1_at (e* 83 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different 
tissue types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides, 
and applied hormones. 

OsCS was also found to interact with O. sativa DNAJ homologue (OsPN29113). 
OsPN291 13 is a 92-amino acid protein whose sequence includes an ATP/GTP-binding 
site motif A (P-lopp, amino acids 43 to 50). A BLAST analysis of the available amino 
acid sequence indicated that OsPN291 13 is the rice DNAJ homologue (Accession # 
BAB70509.1; 100% identity; 5e" 39 ). In eukaryotic cells, DnaJ-like proteins regulate the 
chaperone (protein folding) function of Hsp70 heat-shock proteins through direct 
interaction of different Hsp70 and DnaJ-like protein pairs (Cyr et al, Trends Biochem. 
Set 19(4): 176-181, 1994). Heat shock proteins (reviewed in Bierkens, J.G., Toxicology 
153(1-3): 61-72, 2000) are stress proteins that function as intracellular chaperones to 
facilitate protein folding/unfolding and assembly/disassembly. They are selectively 
expressed in plant cells in response to a range of stimuli, including heat and a variety of 
chemicals. As regulators of heat shock proteins, DnaJ-like proteins are thus part of the 
plant protective stress response. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN291 13 against 
TMRFs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS002926_at (e~ 124 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different 
tissue types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides, 
and applied hormones. 

OsCS was also found to interact with protein PN291 15, which is similar to A. 
thaliana 6,7-dimethyl-8-ribityllumazine synthase precursor (OsPN29115). OsPN29115 
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is a 188-amino acid protein fragment for which the complete sequence is not known. The 
available sequence includes an ATP/GTP-binding site motif A (P-loop, amino acids 94 to 
101) and a 6 ,7-dimethyl-8-ribityllumazine synthase family signature (amino acids 42 to 
186), as detennined by analysis of the available amino acid sequence. The presence of 
the latter domain is in agreement with the results of a BLAST analysis indicating that 
OsPN29115 shares 50% identity with A thaliana putative 6J-dimethyl-8-ribityllumazine 
synthase precursor (GenBank Accession No. AAK93590, 6e" 37 ). The cofactor riboflavin 
is synthesized from the precursor 6,7-dimethyl-8-ribityllumazine (Nielsen et al., J. Biol 
Chem. 261(8): 3661-3669, 1986). Flavins are involved in numerous biological processes 
(reviewed by Massey, V., Biochem. Soc. Trans. 28(4): 283-296, 2000). For example, 
they participate in electron transfer reactions and thereby contribute to oxidative stress 
through their ability to produce superoxide, but at the same time flavins participate in the 
reduction of hydroperoxides, the products of oxygen-derived radical reactions. Flavins 
also contribute to soil detoxification and are linked to light-induced DNA repair in plants. 
The chemical versatility of flavoproteins is controlled by specific interactions with the 
proteins with which they are bound. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN291 15 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS015577_at (e 41 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression experiments 
indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different tissue types and 
is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides, and applied 
hormones. 

OsCS was also found to interact with protein PN29116 (OsPN29116). 
OsPN291 16 is a 170-amino acid protein fragment for which the complete sequence is not 
known. Analysis of the available amino acid sequence identified a WD40 domain (amino 
acids 82 to 118), which is reported to participate in protein-protein interactions (Ajuh et 
al, J. Biol Chem. 276(45): 42370-42381, 2001). A BLAST analysis indicated that 
OsPN29116 shares identity with two unknown proteins from A thaliana (GenBank 
Accession No. T45879, 67% identity, c 64 ; and GenBank Accession No. NP_181253, 
69% identity, e* 58 ). The lack of information about OsPN29116 makes it difficult to 
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determine its function. Identification of the complete amino acid sequence for 
OsPN29116 may clarify the function of this protein and the biological relevance of the 
OsCSC-OsPN29116 interaction. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN291 16 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS016500_r_at (e~ 12 expectation value) as the closest match. Hie expectation value is 
too low for this probeset to be a reliable indicator of the gene expression of OsPN291 16. 

OsCS was also found to interact with protein PN291 17 (OsPN291 17). 
OsPN29117 is a 237-amino acid protein that includes a ubiquitin domain (amino acids 12 
to 84). Analysis of the amino acid sequence identified a BAG domain (amino acids 106 
to 187, 2.1e' n ), which is known to bind and regulate Hsp70/Hsc70 molecular chaperones 
(Briknarova et al, Nat. Struct. Biol 8(4): 349-352, 2001). The BAG family of 
cochaperones functionally regulates signal-transducing proteins and transcription factors 
important for cell stress responses, apoptosis, proliferation, cell migration and hormone 
action (Briknarova et al, supra; Antoku et al, Biochem. Biophys. Res. Commun. 286(5): 
1003-1010, 2001). A BLAST analysis indicated that OsPN291 17 shares identity with an 
A. thaliana unknown protein (GenBank Accession No. AAC14405, 44% identity, 4e" 52 ). 
In agreement with the notion that OsPN291 17 is a member of the BAG family of 
proteins, it was also found to interact with hsp70 (OsHSP70) (see note * under Table 30). 
Heat shock proteins (discussed above) are stress proteins which function as ATP- 
dependent intracellular chaperones and which are selectively expressed in plant cells in 
response to a range of stimuli, including heat and a variety of chemicals. As a regulator 
of heat shock proteins, the BAG protein OsPN291 17 may thus be part of the plant 
protective stress response. 

The prey clone retrieved in the search encodes amino acids 1 to 151 of 
OsPN291 17, a region that includes the ubiquitin domain. Note that the prey clone 
includes a small portion (-7 to 0) of the 5* untranslated region, and thus its coordinates 
are shown in Table 2 as amino acids -7 to 151. A BLAST analysis comparing the 
nucleotide sequence of OsPN291 17 against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array 
sequence database identified probeset OS017803_at (e~ 73 expectation value) as the closest 
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match. Gene expression experiments indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed 
in several different tissue types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant 
stresses, herbicides, and applied hormones. 

OsCS was also found to interact with protein PN29118 (OsPN29118). 
OsPN29118 is a 136-amino acid protein fragment for which the complete sequence is not 
known. A BLAST analysis indicated that OsPN29118 has only weak similarity to 
proteins in the public domain and in Myriad's proprietary database, the best bit being an 
A thaliana putative zinc finger protein SHI-like (GenBank Accession No. NP_201436, 
42% identity, 5e 15 ). The protein with the next highest identity is an A thaliana 
hypothetical protein (GenBank Accession No. T04595, 38% identity, 9e ,s ). Discovery 
of the complete amino acid sequence for OsPN291 18 may contribute to clarifying the 
function of this protein and the biological relevance of the OsCSC-OsPN291 18 
interaction. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN29118 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS004996.1_at (e- 38 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different 
tissue types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides, 
and applied hormones. 



OsCS was also found to interact with protein PN29119 (OsPN29119). 
OsPN291 19 is a 327-amino acid protein fragment for which the complete sequence is not 
known. A BLAST analysis indicated that OsPN29119 shares 38% identity with an A 
thaliana unknown protein, T17H3.9 (GenBank Accession No. AAD45997, 7c- 54 ). 
Discovery of the complete amino acid sequence for OsPN291 19 may contribute to 
clarifying the function of this protein and the biological relevance of the OsCSC- 
OsPN291 19 interaction. One prey clone encoding amino acids 1 to 155 of OsPN291 19 
was retrieved from the output trait library. This prey clone includes a portion of the 5' 
untranslated region and thus its coordinates are shown in Table 2 as amino acids -53 to 
155. A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN291 19 against 
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TMRTs GeneChip Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS014829.1_at (e" l3! expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different 
tissue types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides, 
and applied hormones. 

Summary 

Proteins that Interact with OsCHIBl (Chitinase. Class HP. 

The yeast two-hybrid assay designed to search for proteins interacting with the 
chitinase bait proteins led to the isolation of proteins that appear to be associated with the 
plant defense response to pathogens. Resistance to disease occurs on several levels that 
include local and nonspecific systemic responses. The hypersensitive response (HR) in 
plants is a mechanism of local resistance to pathogenic microbes characterized by a rapid 
and localized tissue collapse and cell death at the infection site, resulting in 
immobilization of the intruding pathogen. This process is triggered by pathogen elicitors 
and orchestrated by an oxidative burst, which occurs rapidly after the attack (Lamb and 
Dixon, Amu Rev. Plant Biol 48(1): 251, 1997). The accumulation of active oxygen 
species (AOS) is a central theme during plant responses to both biotic and abiotic 
stresses. AOS are generated at the onset of the HR and might be instrumental in killing 
host tissue during the initial stages of infection. AOS also act as signaling molecules that 
induce expression of PR genes and production of other signaling molecules which 
participate in the signal cascade that leads to PR gene induction. The triggering of 
defense genes may extend to the uninfected tissues and the whole plant, leading to local 
resistance (LR) and systemic acquired resistance (SAR) (reviewed in Martinez etal, 
Plant Physiol 122(3): 757-766, 2000). As a result of SAR, other portions of the plant are 
provided with long-lasting protection against the same and unrelated pathogens. 

Hydrogen peroxide from the oxidative burst plays an important role in the 
localized HR not only by driving the cross-linking of cell wall structural proteins, but 
also by triggering cell death in challenged cells and as a diffusible signal for the induction 
in adjacent cells of genes encoding cellular protectants such as glutathione S-transferase 
and glutathione peroxidase, and for the production of salicylic acid (SA). SA is thought 
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to act as a signaling molecule in LR and SAR through generation of SA radicals, a likely 
by-product of the interaction of S A with catalases and peroxidases, as reported by 
Martinez et al. (supra). These authors showed that recognition of a bacterial pathogen by 
cotton triggers the oxidative burst that precedes the production of S A in cells undergoing 
the HR, and that hydrogen peroxide is required for local and systemic accumulation of 
SA, thus acting as the initiating signal for LR and SAR. The involvement of catalase in 
SA-mediated induction of SAR in plants was previously demonstrated by Chen et al., 
Science 262(5141): 1883-1886, 1993 who showed that binding of catalase to SA results 
in inhibition of catalase activity, and that consequent accumulation of hydrogen peroxide 
induces expression of defense-related genes associated with SAR. In this study, chitinase 
was found to interact with catalase A. Given the established role of chitinase as a defense 
protein, this interaction is consistent with the presence of the stress-induced catalase 
during pathogen attack and suggests that both enzymes may be located at the cell wall, 
where they participate in PR gene induction. The significance of the chitinase-catalase 
interaction as part of the defense response against microbes finds further support in the 
observation that fungal catalase has a role in protecting necrotrophic fungi from the 
deleterious effects of AOS during colonization of a host expressing the HR (Mayer et al, 
Phytochemistry 58(1): 33-41, 2001). These organisms were shown to secrete catalase, 
among other enzymes, to remove or inactivate AOS from the host. 

In addition, the cell wall may play a role in defense against bacterial and fungal 
pathogens by receiving information from the surface of the pathogen from molecules 
called elicitors, and by transmitting this information to the plasma membrane of plant 
cells, resulting in gene-activated processes that lead to resistance. One type of 
biochemical reaction induced by elicitors and associated with the hypersensitive response 
is the synthesis and accumulation of phytoalexins, antimicrobial compounds produced in 
the plant after fungal or bacterial infection (reviewed in Hammerschrnidt, R., Ann. Rev. 
Phytopathol. 37: 285-306, 1999). One of the proteins found to interact with chitinase is 
an ABC transporter. ABC transporters are known to sequester cytotoxins, metabolites 
and other molecules from plant tissues, ft is thus likely that the ABC transporter found to 
interact with chitinase resides at the cell wall, where it participates in the transport of 
toxins. Though the function of phytoalexins in the plant defense response has not been 
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thoroughly elucidated (Hammerschmidt, R., supra), it is tempting to speculate that the 
ABC transporter may be involved in the elimination of these toxins from the plant cells 
during the plant pathogen-induced defense response. Furthermore, gene expression 
experiments indicated that the gene encoding the ABC transporter protein is induced by 
the fungal pathogen M. grisea. These results are consistent with the putative role of this 
protein in the defense response induced by pathogenic fungi and bacteria in rice. 

Chitinase was also found to interact with novel protein PN22154 similar to A 
thaliana glutamyl aminopeptidase. While the specific function of this prey protein has 
not been determined, it is well known that proteolytic activity is a common component of 
plant defense mechanisms against pathogens. These mechanisms include both chitinases 
and proteases. Peptidase activity has been associated with regulation of signaling. 
Carboxypeptidases, for instance, hydrolytically remove the pyroglutamyl group from 
peptide hormones, thereby activating these signaling molecules. A carboxypeptidase 
regulates Brassinosteroid-insensitive 1 (BRI1) signaling in A. thaliana by proteolytic 
processing of a protein (Li etal, Proc. Natl Acad, Set USA 98(10): 5916-5921, 2001). 
Based on its ability to interact with chitinase and on the well-established role of the latter 
in PR defense, chitinase and novel protein PN22154 may interact as components of a 
complex with chitinolytic and proteolytic activities targeted against plant invaders, and 
that the rice glutamyl aminopeptidase-like protein may have a role in activating signaling 
molecules at the cell wall that are involved in the plant defense response. 

A fourth interactor found for chitinase is cellulose synthase catalytic subunit. 
This enzyme acts as a complex at the plasma membrane where it participates in cell wall 
synthesis, and its regulation may allow the plant to respond with morphological changes 
to physical insult produced by pathogen attack. This interaction may be significant to 
maintaining the balance of the metabolism of cell wall components during the defense 
response. It is possible that either chitinase resides at the cell wall where it interacts with 
cellulose synthase immediately following pathogen attack, or chitinase is targeted to this 
site and interacts with synthase after PR gene induction. 
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Aside from novel proteins PN22020 and PN29041, the rice proteins found to 
interact with chitinase appear to be localized at or recruited to the cell wall where they 
participate in the plant defense response to pathogen attack. Two of the interactors, an 
ABC transporter and a glutamyl aminopeptidase-like protein, are newly characterized 
5 proteins in rice. 

As a whole, all of these proteins may interact as a multicomponent complex at the 
cell wall interface in the plant cell, and all may have roles in controlling AOS levels, 
inducing PR genes, and synthesizing and maintaining the integrity of the cell wall to 
10 protect the plant against the effects of pathogen invasion. 

Proteins that I nteract with Cellulose Synthase Catalytic Subunit (OsCS1 

The interactions involving OsCS expand the stress-response protein network 
identified for the chitinase bait protein. OsCS interacts with several proteins that appear 

15 to participate in the plant response to pathogen-induced stress at the cell wall. Published 
evidence links some of these proteins to the plant response to various stresses. These 
include aquaporin (OsPEP2a) and salt-stress induced protein (OsAAB53810), two 
molecules that, although they may not have a direct role in disease resistance, can 
function as membrane-spanning pumps in the protein complex at the cell wall to regulate 

20 turgor pressure or transmit solutes. Moreover, the presence of the jacalin-like lectin 

domain in OsAAB53810 is of particular interest in the context of its interaction with an 
enzyme that synthesizes carbohydrate chains. Given the carbohydrate-binding property 
of jacalin (Sankaranarayanan etal, Nat. Struct. Biol. 3(7): 596-603, 1996), OsAAB53810 
may specifically bind nascent cellulose chains as they are produced by OsCS, thus 

25 playing an active role in OsCS-dependent events relating to cell wall metabolism. The 
fact that OsAAB53810 is induced by salt and stress supports a role for this protein in 
such physiological events. 

Another interactor, the rice DNAJ homologue OsPN291 13, likely participates in 
30 the plant protective stress response by regulating the chaperone function of heat shock 
proteins, which are induced by various forms of stress. It is possible that the interaction 
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of the DNAJ protein with cellulose synthase is part of the plant response to chemicals 
produced by pathogens or generated in cells undergoing the HR, and that such response is 
associated with injury to the cell wall that has occurred in response to the stress. 

Among the novel proteins found to interact with OsCS, OsPN29077 is similar to 
A thaliana DNA-damage inducible protein DDIl-like. Based on the expression of yeast 
DDI1 in response to DNA damage and on sequence homology, we speculate that 
OsPN29077 performs the same function as DDI1 and that the OsCS-OsPN29077 
interaction is associated with the plant defense mechanism against DNA damage. 
Likewise, we attribute the B AG-like protein OsPN29117 a putative role in the plant 
protective stress response as a regulator of heat shock proteins. In agreement with this 
role, OsPN291 17 also interacts with hsp70, which our gene expression experiments 
indicate is expressed constitutively and is down-regulated by jasmonic acid (see chart in 
Appendix 1), a component of plant defense response pathways. Since OsPN29077 and 
OsPN291 17 interact with the cellulose synthase catalytic subunit, and the latter interacts 
with the pathogen-induced defense protein chitinase, these interactors may be a part of 
the same complex at the cell wall where they participate in the response to pathogen 
attack. 

The novel protein OsPN291 15 is similar to the riboflavin precursor 6,7-dimethyl- 
8-ribityllumazine synthase precursor from A thaliana. Among the roles reported for 
riboflavin is its association with the redox reactions occurring as a result of oxidative 
stress (Massey, V., Biochem. Soc. Trans. 28(4): 283-96, 2000). Based on this evidence 
and on sequence homology for the identified interactor, the OsCS-OsPN291 15 
interaction may link the plant response to stress and toxins produced by pathogens with 
structural changes requiring OsCS activity. 

Additional novel proteins interacting with OsCS include a protein similar to 
soybean calcium-dependent protein kinase (OsPN29084) and a protein similar to A 
thaliana putative zinc finger protein (OsPN29118). The similarities of these interactors 
to protein kinases and zinc finger proteins suggest that they function as mediators of 
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molecular signaling and transcription, respectively. Their interactions with OsCS may 
represent signaling or transcriptional events occurring after disruption following damage 
to the cell wall by pathogens, and these prey proteins may move from the cell wall to 
other parts of the cell to mediate such events. The OsCS-OsPN29084 interaction likely 
5 represents a step in the transduction of an extracellular signal that results in a 

physiological response, while the OsCS-OsPN29118 interaction may be associated with 
transcriptional regulation also in response to an extracellular signal. This signal may be 
in the form of an insult to the plant produced by pathogen attack. 

10 For the remaining proteins found to interact with OsCS — OsPN22825, 

OsPN29076, OsPN291 16, and OsPN291 19~-based on their association with cellulose 
synthase and chitinase, these prey proteins may also be important factors for pathogen 
defense, cell wall integrity, or for holding together protein complexes. 

15 Thus, the results presented in this Example show that proteins interacting with the 

cellulose synthase catalytic subunit are also part of the chitinase multiprotein complex 
localized at the cell wall interface. 

Example IX 

20 Janssens and Goris teach that type 2A serine/threonine protein phosphatases 

(PP2A) are important regulators of signal transduction, which they affect by 
dephosphorylation of other proteins (Janssens and Goris, Biochem J. 353(Pt 3): 417-439, 
2001). Members of the protein phosphatase 2A (PP2A) family of serine/threonine 
phosphatases contain a well-conserved catalytic subunit, the activity of which is highly 

25 regulated (Janssens and Goris, supra). There are multiple PP2A isoforms in plants and 
other organisms, and they appear to be differentially expressed in various tissues and at 
different stages of development (Arino et a/., Plant Mol Biol 21(3): 475-485, 1993). 
Harris et al. cites a number of reports describing the association of PP2 A subunits with a 
variety of cellular proteins in addition to regulatory subunits, suggesting that PP2As 

30 function as regulators of various signaling pathways associated with protein synthesis, 
cell cycle and apoptosis (Harris et al, Plant Physiol 121(2): 609-617, 1999). PP2A 
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enzymes have been implicated as mediators of a number of plant growth and 
developmental processes. 

In addition, PP2A enzymes play a role in pathogen invasion. In animals, a variety 
of viral proteins target specific PP2A enzymes to deregulate chosen cellular pathways in 
the host and promote viral progeny (Sontag, E., Cell Signal 13(1): 7-16, 2001; Garcia et 
al., Microbes Infect. 2(4): 401-407, 2000). PP2A enzymes interact with many cellular 
and viral proteins, and these protein-protein interactions are critical to modulation of 
PP2A signaling (Sontag, supra). The proteins interacting with PP2A {e.g., PP2A) can, 
for example, target PP2A to different subcellular compartments, or affect PP2A enzyme 
activity. Moreover, PP2A enzymes play a role in plants in their response to viral 
infection (Dunigan and Madlener, Virology 207(2): 460-466, 1995). Indeed, 
serine/threonine protein phosphatase is required for tobacco mosaic virus-mediated 
programmed cell death (Dunigan and Madlener, supra). 

OsPP2A-2 (GenBank Accession No. API 34552) is a 308-amino acid subunit of a 
family of protein phosphatases that contains a serine/threonine protein phosphatase 
signature (amino acids 1 12 to 117). 

As described above, a yeast two-hybrid approach was taken to dissect PP2A- 
mediated signaling events. The bait fragments used in this search and found to have 
interactors encode amino acids 1 to 308 and 150-308 of OsPP2A-2. 

The second bait used in this Example, OsCAA90866, is a protein encoded by a 
complete cDNA sequence that is only known to be inducible by chilling in rice! 
OsCAA90866 was chosen as a bait for these interaction studies based on its relevance to 
abiotic stress. Investigation into the interactions involving OsCAA90866 will provide 
insight into the function of this poorly defined protein. The identification of rice genes 
involved in modulating the response of the plant to an environmental challenge, thus 
conferring it a selective advantage, would facilitate the generation and yield of crops 
resistant to abiotic stress. 
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Results 



OsPP2A-2 was found to interact with rice putative proline-rich protein, which is 
possibly a transcriptional regulator, and with the seed storage protein glutelin. The 
search also identified five novel rice proteins interacting with OsPP2A-2: a putative 
PP2A regulatory subunit protein also similar to rice chilling-inducible protein CAA90866 
(the second bait protein of this Example); an enzyme similar to 
phosphoribosylanthranilate transferase that is likely involved in the plant response to 
pathogen infection; a disulfide isomerase, with a putative role in protein folding; a 
voltage-dependent ion channel protein; and a DnaJ-like protein with a putative role in the 
pathogen-induced defense response. 

The second bait protein of this Example, chilling-inducible protein CAA90866 
was found to interact with itself and with six proteins. One of these is the same putative 
PP2A regulatory subunit protein (similar to the bait protein itself) found to interact with 
the bait OsPP2A-2 of described in this Example, This interaction links the two networks 
of proteins identified in thi Example (i.e., links proteins associated with biotic and abiotic 
stress to phosphatases). The other interactors identified in this search include a 14-3-3- 
like protein that is induced under various abiotic stress conditions; a pyrrolidone carboxyl 
peptidase-like protein with a putative role in activating signaling peptides involved in the 
plant's response to cold stress; a novel protein containing an inositol phosphate domain 
likely involved in regulation of signaling events associated with cold tolerance; a novel 
rice homolog of wheat initiation factor (iso)4f p82 subunit with a putative role in RNA 
decay pathways associated with stress conditions; and a novel protein similar to plants 2- 
dehydro-3-deoxyphosphooctonate aldolase. 



The interacting proteins of the Example are listed in Table 31 and Table 32 
below, followed by detailed information on each protein and a discussion of the 
significance of the interactions. A diagram of the interactions is provided in Figure 6. 
The nucleotide and amino acid sequences of the proteins of the Example are provided in 
Figure 16. 
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Some of the proteins identified represent rice proteins previously uncharacterized. 
Based on their presumed biological function and on their ability to specifically interact 
with the bait proteins OsPP2A-2 or OsCAA90866> we speculate that the proteins 
interacting with OsPP2A-2 represent a network involved in the rice defense response to 
biotic stress, and those interacting with OsCAA90866 are associated with the abiotic 
stress response. Importantly, the interactions identified suggest that phosphatases play a 
role in the regulation of both biotic and abiotic stress response in rice. 

Table 31. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsPP2A-2 (Serine/Threonine Protein 
Phosphatase PP2A-2). 

The Myriad names and the TMRI names of the clones of the proteins used as baits and found as preys are 
given. Nucleotide/protein sequence accession numbers for the proteins of the Example (or related proteins) 
are shown in parentheses under the protein name. The bait and prey coordinates (Coord) are the amino 
acids encoded by the bait tragment(s) used in the search and by the interacting prey clone(s), respectively. 



Myriad/ TMRI 
Gene Name 


Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


1 Prey Coord 
(Source) 


B All PROTEIN : 


OsPP2A-2 

PN20254(AF134552- 
OS002763) 


O. sativa Serine/Threonine Protein 
Phosphatase PP2A-2, Catalytic Subunit 
(AF134552,AAD22116) 






JNTERACTOKS 




OsAAK63900 
PN23266 


O. sativa Putative Proline-Rich Protein 
AAK63900 (AC084884) 


1-308 


122-224 
(input trait) 


OsORFQ20300-223 
PN21639 (2233(2)~OS- 
ORF020300 novel 


Hypothetical Protein ORF0203G0- 
2233.2, Putative PP2A Regulatory 
Subunit, Similar to OsCAA90866 
(AAD39930; 5c 92 ) 
(CAA90866; 5e' 53 ) 


1-308 


93-387 
118-388 
(input trait) 










OsPN23268 
PN23268 novel 


Novel Protein 23268, Similar to 
Phosphoribosylanthranilate Transferase, 
Chloroplast Precursor, Fragment 
(AAB02913.1;5e" 9S ) 


1-308 


2x 12-200 
(input trait) 










OsCAA33838 
PN24775 


O. sativa Glutelin CAA33838 
(X15833) 


150-308 


5-155 

(output trait) 










OsPN26645 

(Contig3412.fasta.Contig 1 
novel) 


Novel Protein PN26645, Putative 
Protein Disulfide Isomerase-Related 
Protein Precursor 
(BAB09470.1;e 28 ) 


1-308 


24-164 
(input trait) 










OsPN24162 

(Contig3453.fasta.Contigl 
novel 


Novel Protein PN24162, Porin-like, 
Voltage-Dependent Anion Channel 
Protein (NPJZ01551; 3e 86 ) 


150-308 


28-164 
(output trait) 










OsOl 1994-D16 PN20618 


Hypothetical Protein 011994-D16, 


150-308 


99-368 
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(FL_R01_P028_D1 6OS01 19 


Similar to Z mays DnaJ protein 




(output trait) 


94 novel 


(T01643; e=0) 





Table 32. Interacting Proteins Identified for OsCAA90866 (0. sotfva Chilling- 
Inducible Protein C AA90866). 

The Myriad names and the TMRI names of the clones of the proteins used as baits and found as preys are 
given. Nucleoude/protein sequence accession numbers for the proteins of the Example (or related proteins) 
are shown in parentheses under the protein name. The bait and prey coordinates (Coord) are the amino 
acids encoded by the bait fragments) used in the search and by the interacting prey clone(s), respectively. 



Myriad/TMRI 
Gene Name 


i — , — j — — — — 

Protein Name 
(GenBank Accession No.) 


Bait Coord 


Prey Coord 
(Source) 


BAIT PROTEIN: 


OsCAA90866 

PN2031 1 (984756JDS015052) 


O. sativa Chilling-Inducible 
Protein CAA90866 
(Z54153, CAA90866) 







INFRACTORS: 


PN2031I 


O. sativa Chilling-Inducible 
Protein CAA90866 
(Z54153, CAA90866) 


100-250 


1-126 

(output trait) 










Os008938-3209 

PN20215 (3209-OS208938) 


O. sativa Putative 14-3-3 Protein 
(AAK38492) 


100-250 


4x 53-259 
(input trait) 










OsAAG46136 
PN23186 


0. sativa Putative Pyrrol idone 
Carboxyl Peptidase 
(AAG46136) 


100-250 


2x92-222 
(input trait) 










OsORF020300-223 
PN21639 


Hypothetical Protein 
ORF020300-2233.2, Putative 
PP2A Regulatory Subunit, 
Similar to OsCAA90866 
(AAD39930; 5e 92 ) 
(CAA90866, 5e 53 ) 


100-250 


3x 1-206 
3x 1-190 
(output trait) 










OsPN23045 


Novel Protein PN23045 


100-250 


2x240-287 
(input trait) 










OsPN23225 


Novel Protein PN23225, Similar 
to Tritticum aestivum Initiation 
Factor (iso)4f p82 Subunit 
(AAA74724; e=0) 


100-250 


639-792 
(input trait) 










OsPN29883 


Novel Protein PN29883, 
Fragment 


100-250 


58-175 
(output trait) 



10 Two Hybrid Using OsPP2A as a Bait 

The bait fragment encoding amino acids 1 to 308 of O. sativa Serine/Threonine 
Protein Phosphatase PP2A-2, Catalytic Subunit (OsPP2A-2) was found to interact with 
O. sativa (rice) putative proiine-rich protein, which is possibly a transcriptional regulator. 
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The bait fragment (£e., aa 1-308 of OsPP2A-2) includes the serine/threonine protein 
phosphatase signature of OsPP2A-2. One prey clone encoding amino acids 122 to 224 of 
OsAAK63900 was retrieved from the input trait library. Somewhat surprisingly, this 
prey clone does not code for the HLH domain of OsAAK63900. 

O. sativa Putative Proline-Rich Protein AAK63900 (OsAAK63900) (GenBank 
Accession No. AC084884) is a 224-amino acid protein that includes a putative 
transmembrane spanning region (amino acids 7 to 23). It also contains a gntR family 
signature (amino acids 10 to 34) common to a group of DNA-binding transcriptional 
regulation proteins in bacteria (see Buck and Guest, Biochem. J. 260: 737-747, 1989; 
Haydon and Guest, FEMS Microbiol Lett. 79: 291-296, 1991; and Reizer et al, Mol 
Microbiol 5: 1081-1089, 1991. This signature includes a helix loop helix (HLH) protein 
dimerization domain (amino acids 5 to 20) that is often found in transcription factors (see 
Murre et al, Cell 56: 777-783, 1989; Garrel and Campuzano, BioEssays 13: 493^*98, 
1991, Kato and Dang, FASEB /. 6: 3065-3072, 1992; Krause et al, Cell 63: 907-919, 
1990; and Riechmann et al, Nucl Acids Res. 22: 749-755, 1994). However, no DNA- 
binding motif is detectable. 

Note that analysis of the amino acid sequence of Os AAK63900 also detected an 
Ole e I family signature (amino acids 30 to 162) including six conserved cysteines that 
are involved in disulfide bonds. This signature is a conserved region found in a group of 
plant pollen proteins of unknown function which tend to be secreted and consist of about 
145 amino acids (and thus are shorter than OsAAK63900). The first of the Ole e I family 
of proteins to be discovered was Ole e I (IUIS nomenclature), a constitutive protein in the 
olive tree Olea europaea pollen and a major allergen (Villalba et al, Eur. J. Biochem. 
216(3): 863-869, 1993). 

The bait fragment encoding amino acids 1 to 308 of OsPP2A-2 (which includes 
the serine/threonine protein phosphatase signature of OsPP2A-2) was also found to 
interact with O. sativa OsORF020300-223.2, a novel 418-amino acid protein which has a 
putative PP2A regulatory subunit, similar to OsCAA90866. Two prey clones encoding 
amino acids 93 to 387 and 1 18 to 388 of ORF020300-233 were retrieved from the input 
trait library, which indicates that OsORF020300-223 interacts with OsPP2A-2 through a 
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region within amino acids 118 to 387. OsORF020300-223 includes a possible cleavage 
site between amino acids 50 and 51, although it appears to have no N-terminal signal 
peptide. OsORF02030Q-223 is similar to A. thaliana PP2A regulatory subunit (GenBank 
Accession No. AAD39930.1; 44.5% amino acid sequence identity; 5e" 91 expectation 
value). OsORF020300-223 is also similar to rice chilling-inducible protein CAA90866 
(GenBank Accession No. CAA90866, 68% sequence identity; 9e" 4 * expectation value), a 
protein related to chilling tolerance in rice, with, which OsORF020300-223 also interacts. 
CAA90866 was also used as a bait protein, and the interactions identified for it are 
discussed later in this Example. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsORF020300-223 
against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database 
(http://tmri.org/gene_exp_web/) identified probeset OS015607_ at (e -135 expectation 
value) as the closest match. Gene expression experiments indicated that this gene is 
induced by the fungal pathogen M. grisea. 

The bait fragment encoding amino acids 1 to 308 of OsPP2A-2 (which includes 
the serine/threonine protein phosphatase signature of OsPP2A-2) was also found to 
interact with a novel protein (23268), an enzyme similar to phosphoribosylanthranilate 
transferase that is likely involved in the plant response to pathogen infection. The novel 
protein, which was named OsPN23268, is similar to anthranilate 
phosphoribosyltransferase, a chloroplast precursor. Two prey clones encoding amino 
acids 12 to 200 of novel protein OsPN23268 were retrieved from the input trait library. 

OsPN23268 is a novel 320-amino acid protein with a possible cleavage site 
between amino acids 43 and 44, although there does not appear to be an N-terminal 
peptide sequence. Analysis of the Os23268 protein sequence detected two domains 
originally defined in E. coli thymidine phosphorylase (Walter et al„ 7. Biol Chem. 
265(23): 14016-22, 1990): the glycosyl transferase family, helical bundle domain (amino 
acids 1 to 61) and a glycosyl transferase family, a/b domain (amino acids 66 to 303). The 
latter contains a beta-sheet that is splayed open to accommodate a putative phosphate- 
binding site (Walter et al., 7. Biol Chem. 265(23): 14016-14022, 1990). Two prey clones 
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of OsPN23268 retrieved from the input trait library and found to interact with OsPP2A-2 
included sequence encoding amino acids 12 to 200 of novel protein OsPN23268. This 
sequence of OsPN23268 includes the glycosyl transferase family helical bundle domain 
and part of the a/b domain. 

The glycosyl transferase family includes thymidine phosphorylase and 
anthranilate phosphoribosyltransferase enzymes. In mammalian cells, thymidine 
phosphorylase is identical to the angiogenic factor, platelet-derived endothelial cell 
growth factor (Morita et al y Curr. Pharrru Biotechnol. 2(3): 257-267, 2001; Browns and 
Bicknell, Biochenu /. 334(Pt 1): 1-8, 1998), and it also controls the effectiveness of the 
chemotherapeutic drug capecitabine by converting it to its active form (Ackland and 
Peters, Drug Resist. Updat 2(4): 205-214, 1999). As its name indicates, novel protein 
23268 is similar to A thaliana phosphoribosylanthranilate transferase (GenBank 
Accession No. AAB02913.1; 56.6% identity; 5e~ 95 ), an enzyme with a role in the 
tryptophan biosynthetic pathway which is also found in bacteria (Edwards et al., /. Mol 
Biol 203(2): 523-524, 1988). In A. thaliana, this tryptophan biosynthetic enzyme is 
synthesized as a higher-molecular-weight precursor and then imported into chloroplasts 
to be processed into its mature form (Zhao and Last, /. Biol Chem. 270(11): 6081-6087, 
1995). The A thaliana anthranilate phosphoribosyltransferase is also similar to 
DESCA1 1 (GenBank Accession No. BI534445; e' 17 ), one of the genes identified in 
Chenopodium amaranticolor (a plant with broad-spectrum virus resistance) which are 
induced during the hypersensitive response (HR) response of the plant subsequent to 
infection with tobacco mosaic virus and tobacco rattle tobravirus (Cooper, B., Plant J. 
26(3): 339-349, 2001). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN23268 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS015603_ s_ at (3^ expectation value) as the closest match. Our gene expression 
experiments indicate that this gene is induced by the fungal pathogen M. grisea. 

The bait fragment of OsPP2A-2 containing amino acids 150 to 308 was also 
found to interact with the seed storage protein glutelin CAA33838 (OsCAA33838). 
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Glutelin CAA33838 is the major seed storage protein in rice. Its cDNA sequence was 
identified by Wen et al., Nucleic Acids Res. 17(22): 9490, 1989, and the accumulation of 
the protein in rice endosperm occurs between five and seven days after flowering (Udaka 
et al., J. Nutr. Sci. Vitaminol (Tokyo) 46(2): 84-90, 2000). One prey clone encoding 
5 amino acids 5 to 155 of OsCAA33838 was retrieved from the output trait library. 

OsCAA33838 (GenBank Accession No. X15833) is a 499-amino acid protein that 
includes a cleavable signal peptide (amino acids 1 to 24), as.determined by analysis of the 
amino acid sequence. The analysis identified an 1 IS plant seed storage protein domain 
(amino acids 1 to 469; le' 243 ). The 1 IS plant seed storage proteins tend to be 

10 glycosylated proteins that form hexameiic structures. They are composed of two 

peptides linked by disulfide bonds and are also members of the cupin superfamily of 
proteins by virtue of their two beta-barrel domains. The analysis also detected this 
domain but localized it to a narrower region (amino acids 302 to 324). In addition, a 7S 
seed storage protein, C-terminal domain (amino acids 319 to 478; 6026" 04 ), was identified 

15 which is also found in members of the cumin superfamily. In agreement with the 

evidence that OsCAA33838 is a glycosylated protein, an N-glycosylation site (amino 
acids 491 to 494) was identified. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsCAA33838 against 
TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset. 

20 OS000688.1_ at (e=0 expectation value) as the closest match. Our gene expression 

experiments indicate that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different tissue 
types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and 
applied hormones. 

25 The bait fragment of OsPP2A-2 was also found to interact with novel protein 

PN26645, a putative protein disulfide isomerase-related protein precursor (also called 
OsPN26645). The bait fragment used in this search encodes amino acids 1 to 308 of 
OsPP2A-2, which includes the serine/threonine protein phosphatase signature of 
OsPP2A-2. One prey clone encoding amino acids 24 to 164 of OsPN26645 was retrieved 

30 from the input trait library. OsPN26645 is a 31 1-amino acid protein that includes a 
cleavable signal peptide (amino acids 1 to 17) and a predicted transmembrane domain 
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(amino acids 210 to 226), as determined by analysis of the amino acid sequence. A 
BLAST analysis against the Genpept database revealed that OsPN26645 is similar to an 
A. thaliana protein (GenBank Accession No. BAB09470.1; 32.8% identity; e" 28 ) that is 
similar to the rat protein disulfide isomerase-related protein precursor (GenBank 
Accession No.: gi5668777, 46% identity, le* 63 ). As its name indicates, disulfide 
isomerase catalyzes the formation of disulfide bonds. This enzyme may therefore be 
important for proper protein folding. In mammals, disulfide isomerase in the lumen of 
the endoplasmic reticulum creates disulfide bonds in secretory and cell-surface proteins, 
and microsomes deficient in this enzyme are unable to conduct cotranslational formation 
of disulphide bonds (Bulledi and Freedman, Nature 335(6191): 649-651, 1988). 
Although the activity of this enzyme is not as well characterized in plants, it is likely that 
it serves in a similar capacity. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN26645 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS002485.1 _ at (e~ 105 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different 
tissue types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides 
and applied hormones. 

The bait fragment of OsPP2A-2 was also found to interact with novel protein 
PN24162 (OsPN24162), a porin-like, voltage-dependent anion channel protein. The bait 
fragment used in this search encodes amino acids 150 to 308 of OsPP2A-2. One prey 
clone encoding amino acids 28 to 164 of OsPN24162 was retrieved from the output trait 
library. BLAST analysis of the OsPN24162 amino acid sequence indicated that this 
protein is most similar to a porin-like protein from A. thaliana (GenBank Accession No. 
NP_201551; 53% amino acid sequence identity; 3e" 86 ). OsPN24162 is also similar to a 
rice mitochondrial voltage-dependent anion channel (GenBank Accession #Y18104; 44% 
identity; 2c" 61 ), a 274-amino acid protein encoded by a cDNA found to belong to a small 
multigene family in the rice genome (Roosens et al, Biochim. Biophys. Acta 1463(2): 
470-476, 2000). Expression of this gene was found to be regulated in function of the 
plantlets maturation and organs, and not responsive to osmotic stress (Roosens et al., 
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supra). Mitochondrial voltage-dependent ion channels are also called mitochondrial 
porins by analogy with the proteins forming pores in the outer membrane of Gram- 
negative bacteria. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN24162 against 
5 TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 

OS007036.1 _ at (e -65 expectation value) as the closest match. Our gene expression 
experiments indicate that this gene is not specifically expressed in several different tissue 
types and is not specifically induced by a broad range of plant stresses, herbicides and 
applied hormones. 

10 

The bait fragment of OsPP2A-2 was also found to interact with search a DnaJ-like 
protein with a putative role in the pathogen-induced defense response. The bait fragment 
used in this search encodes amino acids 150 to 308 of OsPP2A-2. One prey clone 
encoding amino acids 99 to 368 of Os011994-D16 was retrieved from the output trait 

15 library. This new protein was named 01 1994-D16 or, because it was identified from O. 
sativa,Os011994-D16. 

BLAST analysis of the OsOl 1994-D16 amino acid sequence indicated that this 
protein is similar to maize (Zea mays) DnaJ protein homolog ZMDJ1 (GenBank 
Accession No. T01643; 84% identity; e=0). In eukaryotic cells, DnaJ-like proteins 

20 regulate the chaperone (protein folding) function of Hsp70 heat-shock proteins through 
direct interaction of different Hsp70 and DnaJ-like protein pairs (Cyr et al., Trends 
Biochem. ScL 19(4): 176-181, 1994). Heat shock proteins (reviewed in Bierkens et aL 7 
Toxicology 153(1-3): 61-72, 2000) are stress proteins which function as intracellular 
chaperones to facilitate protein folding and assembly and which are selectively expressed 

25 in plant cells in response to a range of stimuli, including heat and a variety of chemicals. 
As regulators of heat shock proteins, DnaJ-like proteins are thus part of the plant 
protective stress response. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsOl 1994-D16 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 

30 OS009139.1 _ at (e=0 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
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experiments indicated that expression of this gene is repressed by the plant hormone 
jasmonic acid. 

Yeast Two-Hvbrid Using O. sativa Chilling-inducible Protein CAA90866 
5 (OsCAA90866)asBait 

The bait protein, namely O. sativa chilling-inducible protein CAA90866 
(OsCAA90866), is a 379-amino acid protein encoded by a complete cDNA sequence 
related to chilling tolerance in rice. BLAST analysis indicated that OsCAA90866 is 
similar to the same PP2A regulatory subunit from A. thaliana (GenBank Accession 
10 #AAD39930; 35% amino acid sequence identity, e" 57 expectation value) that was found 
similar to OsORF020300-223, interactor for the bait protein PP2A-2 (see Example HE, 
page). A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of the chilling-inducible 
protein against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified 
probeset OS015052 _at (4e 78 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
15 experiments indicated that this gene is induced by cold stress. 

As described in Table 32, a bait clone encoding amino acids 100 to 250 of O. 
sativa Chilling-inducible Protein CAA90866 (OsCAA90866) was found to interact with 
a prey clone encoding amino acids 1 to 126 of the same protein retrieved from the output 
20 trait library. 

In addition, the bait clone encoding amino acids 100 to 250 of O. sativa Chilling- 
inducible Protein CAA90866 (OsCAA90866) was found to interact with Os008938- 
3209. Four prey clones encoding amino acids 53-259 of Os008938-3209 were retrieved 
from the input trait library. Os008938-3209 is a 260-amino acid protein that includes a 

25 14-3-3 protein signature 1 (amino acids 48-60) and a 14-3-3 protein signature 2 (amino 
acids 220 to 260), which suggests that Os008938-3209 is a member of the 14-3-3 family. 
BLAST analysis indicated that the amino acid sequence of Os008938-3209 shares 100% 
identity with that of rice putative 14-3-3 protein (GenBank Accession No. AAK38492, 
8e' 145 ). The 14-3-3 proteins interact with regulators of cellular signaling, cell cycle 

30 regulation, and apoptosis. They are thought to act as molecular scaffolds or chaperones 
and to regulate the cytoplasmic and nuclear localization of proteins with which they 
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interact by regulating their nuclear import/export Zilliacus et al, Mol Endocrinol. 15(4): 
501-51 1, 2001); reviewed by Muslin et al, Cell Signal 12(11-12): 703-709, 2000. Since 
14-3-3 proteins participate in protein complexes within the nucleus (Imhof and Wolffe, 
Biochemistry 38(40): 13085-13093, 1999; Zilliacus etal y supra), cytoplasm (De Lille et 
al. y Plant Physiol 126(1): 35-38, 2001), mitochondria (De Lille et al 9 supra) and 
chloroplast (Sehnke et al 9 Plant Physiol 122(1): 235-242, 2000), additional information 
would be necessary to determine where Os008938-3209 resides within the cell. Cellular 
localization of this prey protein could lead to a better interpretation of the significance of 
its interaction with chilling-inducible protein CAA90866. 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of the Os008938-3209 
protein against TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified 
probeset OS008938_s_at (e* 61 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is induced by salicylic acid, ABA, BAP, BL2, and 
2,4D, during cold stress, and under drought conditions. 

In addition, the bait clone encoding amino acids 100 to 250 of O. sativa Chilling- 
inducible Protein CAA90866 (OsCAA90866) was found to interact with OsAAG46136, 
a pyrrolidone carboxyl peptidase from O. sativa. Two prey clones encoding amino acids 
92-222 of OsAAG46136 were retrieved from the input trait library. These clones include 
the pyroglutamyl peptidase I motif of 0$AAG46136. 

OsAAG46136 is a 222-amino acid protein that contains a pyroglutamyl peptidase 
I motif (amino acids 1 1 to 221). This motif is found in the N-terminal regions of peptide 
hormones (including thyrotropin-releasing hormone and luteinizing hormone releasing 
hormone), and it confers protease resistance to the protein (Odagaki et al, Structure Fold 
Des. 7(4): 399-411, 1999). BLAST analysis indicated that the amino acid sequence of 
OsAAG46136 shares 100% identity with that of rice putative pyrrolidone carboxyl 
peptidase (GenBank Accession No. AAG46136; 4e' 126 ). OsAAG46136 is also similar to 
two unknown proteins from A thaliana (GenBank Accession Nos. NP_176063, 8e"° 80 
and AAK25976.1, e* 076 , both not described in the literature. The similarity of 
OsAAG46136 to pyrrolidone carboxyl peptidase gives some suggestion as to the function 
of this poorly defined rice protein. Pyrrolidone carboxyl peptidase (Peps) is an enzyme 
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that removes an N-tenninal pyroglutamyl group from some proteins. It is present in 
many species (reviewed by Awade et aL, Proteins 20(1): 34-51, 1994) and is a valuable 
tool for bacterial diagnosis (most of the literature describing this protein addresses 
bacterial homologs). The active site of the Pseudomonas fluoresces Peps has been 
characterized and the nature of this site (Cys-144 and His-166 are necessary for activity) 
suggests that it may represent a new class of thiol aminopeptidases (Le Saux et aL, J. 
Bacteriol. 178(11): 3308-3313, 1996). Peptidases in this protein family are necessary for 
processing and activation of important bioactive peptides including amyloid precursor 
protein (APP), strongly implicated in Alzheimer's disease (Lefterov et aL. FASEB J. 
14(12): 1837-1847, 2000). Furthermore, this enzyme deaminates and thus inactivates the 
glycopeptide anticancer agent bleomycin (Schwartz etal., Proc. Natl. Acad ScL USA 
96(8): 4680-4685, 1999). 

A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsAAG46136 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS013894_s _ at (e' 8 expectation value) as the closest match. The expectation value is 
too low for this probeset to be a reliable indicator of the gene expression of 
OsAAG46136. 

The bait clone encoding amino acids 100 to 250 of O. sativa Chilling-Inducible 
Protein CAA90866 (OsCAA90866) was also found to interact with protein ORF020300- 
2233.2 (OsORF020300-223), having a putative PP2A regulatory subunit and being 
similar to OsCAA90866 (see description in Example TH). Three prey clones encoding 
amino acids 1 to 206 and three prey clones encoding amino acids 1-190 of 
OsORF020300-223 were retrieved from the output trait library. 

Additionally, the bait clone encoding amino acids 100 to 250 of O. sativa 
Chilling-Inducible Protein CAA90866 (OsCAA90866) was found to interact with protein 
PN23045 (OsPN23045). Two prey clones encoding amino acids 240 to 287 of 
OsPN23045 were retrieved from the input trait library. 

OsPN23045 is a 287-amino acid protein that includes an inositol P domain (amino 
acids 233 to 272). This domain was identified in bovine inositol polyphosphate 1- 
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phosphatase protein, which is involved in signal transduction (see York et al., 
Biochemistry 33(45): 13164-13171, 1994). Mikami et al showed that 
phosphatidylinositol-4-phosphate 5-kinase (AtPDP5Kl 1) is induced by water stress and 
abscisic acid (ABA) in A. thaliana, suggesting a link between phosphoinositide signaling 
5 cascades with water-stress responses in plants (Mikami et al., Plant J. 15(4): 563-568, 
1998). Xiong et al. reported that FRY1, a mutant gene in A. thaliana encoding an inositol 
polyphosphate 1 -phosphatase, is a negative regulator of ABA and stress signaling in this 
plant (Xiong etal 9 Genes Dev. 15(15): 1971-1984, 2001), providing evidence that 
phosphoinositols mediate ABA and stress signal transduction in plants. 
10 A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN23045 against 

TMRTs GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS006742. 1_ at (e=0 expectation value) as the closest match. Gene expression 
experiments indicated that this gene is specifically expressed in leaf and stem. 

The bait clone encoding amino acids 100 to 250 of O. sativa Chilling-Inducible 
15 Protein CAA90866 (OsCAA90866) was also found to interact with protein PN23225, 
which is a novel 792-amino acid protein similar to T. aestivwn initiation factor (iso)4f 
p82 subunit (p82) (GenBank Accession No. AAA74724; 69.6% amino acid sequence 
identity; e=0). One prey clone encoding amino acids 639 to 792 of OsPN23225 was 
retrieved from the input trait library. The wheat protein contains possible motifs for ATP 
20 binding, metal binding, and phosphorylation (Allen et a/., /. Biol Chem. 267(32): 23232- 
23236, 1992). OsPN23225 contains an MIF4G domain (amino acids 207 to 434) named 
after Middle domain of eukaryotic initiation factor 4G (eIF4G), and an MA3 domain 
(amino acids 627 to 739) also found in elF proteins (Ponting, CP., Trends Biochem. Sci. 
25(9): 423-^26, 2000). These domains are found in molecules that participate in mRNA 
25 decay pathways. Although the function of the bait chilling-inducible protein CAA90866 
is not well defined, it appears to be a nuclear protein and its interaction with the elF-like 
protein OsPN23225 supports the notion that CAA90866 participates in the rice 
transcriptional machinery. The identification of the OsPN23225 prey protein likely 
represents the discovery of a novel rice eIR 
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A BLAST analysis comparing the nucleotide sequence of OsPN23225 against 
TMRI's GeneChip® Rice Genome Array sequence database identified probeset 
OS003249_ at (e 17 expectation value) as the closest match. The expectation value is too 
low for this probeset to be a reliable indicator of the gene expression of OsPN23225. 

The bait clone encoding amino acids 100 to 250 of O. sativa Chilling-Inducible 
Protein CAA90866 (OsCAA90866) was also found to interact with OsPN29883, a 340- 
amino acid fragment that is similar to A. thaliana putative 2-dehydro-3- 
deoxyphosphooctonate aldolase (GenBank Accession No. NP_178068; 3e~ 142 expectation 
value) and pea {Pisum sativum) 2-dehydro-3-deoxyphosphooctonate aldolase (Kdo8P 
synthase) (GenBank Accession No. 050044; 3e _1 42 expectation value). One prey clone 
encoding amino acids 58 to 175 of OsPN29883 was retrieved from the output trait 
library. Kdo8P synthase in pea catalyzes the biosynthesis of Kdo-8-P, a component of 
lipopolysaccharide of plant cell walls, with high structural and functional similarities to 
enterobacterial Kdo8P synthase (Brabetz et al. 9 Planta 212(1): 136-143, 2000). 

Summary 

The interactors identified for the OsPP2A-2 bait protein (i.e., proteins that bind to 
OsPP2A-2) comprise a network that is speculated to be associated with the plant defense 
response to pathogens. Among the five novel rice proteins identified as interactors for 
OsPP2A-2, Os23268 is similar to the A. thaliana tryptophan biosynthetic enzyme 
anthranilate phosphoribosyltransferase. This enzyme is encoded by a gene that is similar 
to the DESCA1 1 gene involved in resistance to virus infection (Cooper, B., Plant 7. 
26(3): 339-49, 2001). While the role of tryptophan in disease resistance is unknown, 
tryptophan is used in the biosynthesis of indol-3-acetic acid, a plant hormone and 
signaling molecule. Tryptophan may thus have a role in modulation of gene expression 
in plants. Moreover, the glycosyl transferase function in Os23268 may be associated 
with disease resistance signaling pathways or with phytoalexin cellular distribution. 
Phytoalexins are low-molecular-weight antimicrobial compounds that accumulate in 
plants as a result of infection or stress, and the rapidity of their accumulation is associated 
with resistance in plants to diseases caused by fungi and bacteria. Taken altogether, these 
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data suggest that anthranilate phosphoribosyltransferases plays a role in the plant 
response to pathogen infection. Moreover, gene expression experiments confirmed that 
this gene is induced by the fungal pathogen M. grisea. Thus, the anthranilate 
phosphoribosyltransferase-like novel protein Os23268 is believed to be involved in the 
signaling and regulation pathways that mediate the response of rice to biotic stress. 



Novel protein OsQl 1994-D16, similar to DnaJ protein, is another interactor for 
OsPP2A-2 with a likely role in the pathogen-induced defense response. DnaJ-like 
proteins are known to be regulators of heat shock proteins and are thus part of the plant 
10 protective stress response. Gene expression experiments support this notion, indicating 
that the gene encoding the DnaJ-like protein of this Example is repressed by jasmonic 
acid, a component of signaling networks that provide the specificity of plant pathogen- 
induced defense responses (reviewed in Numberger and Scheel, Trends Plant Sci. 6(8): 
372-379, 2001). 

15 OsPP2A-2 was also found to interact with the novel protein OsORF020300-223, 

which is similar to A. thaliana PP2A regulatory subunit and to rice chilling inducible 
protein CAA90866 (OsCAA90866) (the second bait protein of this Example). The 
similarity of OsORF020300-223 to PP2A regulatory subunit validates its interaction with 
the PP2A-2 catalytic subunit, this interaction being consistent with the subunit 

20 composition of PP2A enzymes (Awotunde et aL 7 Biochim Biophys Acta 1480(1-2): 65- 
76, 2000). The OsORF020300-223-OsPP2A-2 interaction suggests that OsORF020300- 
223 participates in signaling events that involve OsPP2A-2 enzymatic activity, and the 
similarity of OsORF020300-223- to rice chilling-inducible protein OsCAA90866 suggests 
that cold tolerance may involve one of these signaling events. 

25 

OsPP2A-2 was also found to interact with rice putative proline-rich protein 
OsAAK63900. Though it has no known DNA-binding motif, there are indications that 
OsAAK63900 may play a role as a transcriptional regulator. It has an HLH domain 
common to transcription factors, although this domain mediates protein dimerization 
30 only. It also has a gntR family signature common to bacterial DNA-binding 

transcriptional regulators, although the function of this domain is not known. The 
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existence of the Ole e I suggests that OsPP2-2 may dephosphorylate OsAAK69300, thus 
regulating its function as a pollen protein, although the lack of data on the Ole e I 
signature function makes this possibility more difficult to argue. Evidence also exists 
that PP2A proteins regulate the DNA-binding activity of transcription factors in plants 
Vazquez-Tello et ah, MoL Gen. Genet 257(2): 157-166, 1998) and mammalian cells 
(Wadzinski et al. % MoL Cell Biol. 13(5): 2822-2834, 1993). Therefore, it is most likely 
that the OsPP2A-2-OsAAK63900 interaction occurs in the nucleus and that it plays a role 
in regulating transcriptional events in rice. 



10 Other proteins found to interact with OsPP2A-2 include a disulfide isomerase 

with a putative role in protein folding (novel protein OsPN26645), a voltage-dependent 
ion channel protein (novel protein OsPN24162) and the seed storage protein glutelin 
(OsCAA33838). The biological significance of these interactions is unclear. Analysis of 
the amino acid sequence of glutelin identified several protein kinase C and casein kinase 

15 II phosphorylation sites. It is possible that the phosphorylation state of glutelin 

determines its function or stability, and its interaction with OsPP2A-2 may occur during 
dephosphorylation of glutelin. Alternatively, this interaction may result in localization of 
OsPP2A-2 and thereby affect events downstream of OsPP2A-2-dependent 
dephosphorylation. Given the presence of a disulfide bond between the two peptide 

20 chains of typical plant seed storage proteins, it is interesting that OsPP2A-2 also interacts 
with a putative protein disulfide isomerase (OsPN26645). Perhaps OsPP2A-2 interacts 
with other enzymes to create a co-translational modification complex. Additional yeast- 
two-hybrid data may clarify the purpose of these interactions. However, given the 
association of PP2A with other proteins involved in biotic stress responses, the 

25 aforementioned associations could also be involved in biotic stress responses. 



The chilling-inducible protein CAA90866 was found to interact with itself and 
with six proteins. These proteins are speculated to interact as components of a network 
of proteins relevant to the rice response to cold stress. This hypothesis finds support in 
30 gene expression experiments, which confirmed that the gene encoding the chilling- 
inducible protein is induced by cold. One of the interactors is the putative 14-3-3 protein 
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Os008938-3209. The relationship to chilling tolerance of the bait protein OsCAA90866 
suggests that its interaction with Os008938-3209 may be associated with cold tolerance. 
Gene expression experiments showed that this protein is induced under a broad range of 
stress conditions. Its activation probably allows its interaction with a number of stress 
5 proteins. Given the function of 14-3-3 proteins as molecular chaperones, Os008938-3209 
may act as a molecular glue for these interactions to preserve protein complex stability in 
membranes, or it may coordinate interactions involving transcription factors associated 
with stress genes. Subcellular localization of Os008938-3209 may further clarify the 
significance of its interaction with OsCAA90866. 

10 Another interactor for OsCAA90866 is a pyrrolidone carboxyl peptidase-like 

protein (OsAAG46136). The putative pyrrolidone carboxyl peptidase function of 
OsAAG46136 suggests that it participates in processing and/or activation of substrate 
proteins, and these proteins may be important to the plant response to chilling. Peptidase 
activity has been associated with regulation of signaling. Carboxypeptidases, for 

15 instance, hydrolytically remove the pyroglutamyl group from peptide hormones, thereby 
activating these signaling molecules. A carboxypeptidase regulates Brassinosteroid- 
insensitive 1 (BRI1) signaling in A thaliana by proteolytic processing of a protein (Li et 
aU Proc. Natl Acad. Scu USA 98(10): 5916-5921, 2001). Based on its ability to interact 
with chilling-inducible protein and on the role of the latter in chilling tolerance, it is 

20 speculated that the carboxypeptidase-like protein OsAAG46136 may have a role in 

activating signaling molecules/hormonal peptides that are involved in the plant response 
to cold stress. 

The interactions of OsCAA90866 with OsPN23045, a protein with a putative 
25 inositol phosphate function, and with OsPN23225, a rice homolog of wheat initiation 
factor (iso)4f p82 subunit, provide further insight into the function of the bait protein. 
Phosphoinositols are known to mediate ABA and stress signal transduction in plants 
(Mikami et aL, Plant J. 15(4): 563-568, 1998; Xiong et aL, Genes Dev. 15(15): 1971- 
1984, 2001). The putative inositol phosphatase protein OsPN23045 may function in a 
30 similar way and its interaction with the chilling-inducible protein may be associated with 
regulation of cell signaling events that relate to cold tolerance. The prey protein 
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OsPN23225 likely represents a novel rice eIR The elF proteins have a role in RNA 
processing pathways (Ponting CP., Trends Biochenu Sci. 25(9): 423-426, 2000) and 
stress is typically associated with an abundance of RNA transcripts. Based on this 
information and on the relationship that CAA90866 has to chilling tolerance, the 
5 OsCA90866- PN23225 interaction is speculated to control translational events related to 
cold stress. 

Finally, OsCAA90866 interacts with and is similar to the same putative PP2A 
regulatory subunit protein OsORF020300-223 found to interact with the bait protein 

10 OsPP2A-2. This interaction provides a link between the two networks of this Example 
and suggests the involvement of OsPP2A-2 in both biotic and abiotic stress response 
pathways (see diagram in Appendix 1). Based on the observed interactions and on 
sequence similarities among the proteins involved in these interactions, OsPP2A-2 
appears to regulate both biotic and abiotic stress response pathways. Thus, the two 

15 pathways, though independent, are speculated to be linked through protein phosphatases, 
and that these enzymes likely mediate the plant's stress response by dephosphorylation of 
the proteins participating in these pathways. In this scenario, it is possible that the self- 
interaction observed for OsCAA90866 participates in the creation of multicomponent 
phosphatase complexes. Furthermore, the interaction of OsCA90866 with the aldolase- 

20 like protein OsPN29883 suggests that the aldolase needs to be dephosphorylated for 

activation/inactivation, and that this novel protein may have roles during stress responses 
based upon the other interactions and the gene expression patterns of the chilling- 
inducible protein. 

25 Moreover, OsORF020300-223 the A. thaliana regulatory A subunit of protein 

phosphatase 2A (PP2A-A) has been implicated in the regulation of auxin transport in A 
thaliana (Garbers et aL, EMBO J. 15(9): 21 15-2124, 1996). The phytohormone auxin 
controls processes such as cell elongation, root hair development and root branching. 
Since OsORF020300-223 is also similar to and interacts with chilling-inducible protein 

30 CAA90866, it is possible that the latter may be involved in auxin transport. 
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EQUIVALENTS 

Those skilled in the art will recognize, or be able to ascertain, using no more than, 
routine experimentation, numerous equivalents to the specific embodiments described 
specifically herein. Such equivalents are intended to be encompassed in the scope of the 
following claims. 
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Claims 

1. An isolated nucleic acid molecule encoding a cell proliferation related polypeptide, 
wherein the polypeptide binds to a fragment of a protein selected from the group consisting of 
OsE2Fl, Os018989-4003, OsE2F2, OsS49462, OsCYCOS2, OsMADS45, OsRAPlB, 
OsMADS6, OsEDRMADS8, OsMADS3, OsMADSS, OsMADS15, OsHOS59, OsGF14-c, 
OsDADl, Os006819-2510, OsCRTC, OsSGTl, OsERP, OsCHIBl, OsCS, OsPP2A-2, and 
OsCAA90866. 
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CELL PROLIFERATION-RELATED POLYPEPTIDES AND USES THEREFOR 

Abstract of the Disclosure 
Disclosed are proteins, and nucleic acids encoding such proteins, involved in or 
associated with cell proliferation, senesence, differentiation, development, and stress response in 
plants. Also disclosed are uses for such proteins. 
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Fig. 1 (Left) 
(1 of 3) 
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CHITINASE AND CELLULOSE SYNTHASE INTERACTIONS 
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MSPAEASREENVYMAKLAEQAERYEEMVEFMEKVAKTTDVGELTVEERNLUSVAYKN 

VIGARRASWRIISSffiQKEESRGNEAYVASIKEYRSRIETEI^KICDGIL^ 

AESKVE'YLJCMKGDYHRYIAEFKSGAERKEAAENTLVAY^SA^ 

>20254 OsPP2A-2 

QrTQVYGFYDECLRKYGNANVWKTFTOIJ^YFPLTALVE^ 

>20311 OsCAA90866 
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>20618OS011994-D16 
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™GEADEAPDTVTGDIVFA^QQKDHSKFKR^ 
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>21639 OsORF020300-223 
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E 5S^^ SLRAAALSAPffiACT ^^ 
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? V 5 G VSQA ™ HraQPLC " GPASLVGGGLTSE ^ 1 ^AQWQPSYR^ 

GAGM^PCG? RTA ^ QESNSAW ^ GSRSA ^ 
>23045 OsPN23045 

MAAISSLPFAALRRAADCRPSTAAAAAGAGAGAVVLSVRPRRGSRSWRCVATAGDVP 
PTVAETKMNFEKSYHRPII^rYSTVLQE 

MEGYPSNEDRDAIFKA YTTALNEDPEQ YRADAQKMEEWARS QNGNSLVEFS SKDGEIE 
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AEJO)ISERAQGKGSFSYSRFFAVGIJ^I^LANATEPmDKlXAALNINKRSVDRDI^V 

YRNn^KLVQAKEIXKEYVEREKKKREERSETPKSNEAVTKFDGSIJ^SMR^ 
>23186 0sAAG46136 ^«uui 

MGSEGPS G VTVHVTGFKICFHG V AENPTEKI^ CT VLET AG 

QGGLGPLYEVFESAWDKEYGLNDQGQVn.LHFGVNSGTTRFALENQAINEATFRCPDEL 

GWKPQRAPIVSSDGSIS^RKTTWVNEVNKSLQQMGFDVAPSDDAGP^VCNYVYYOS 

LRFAEQRGIKSLFVHFP1JTTISEEVQMNFVATIXEVLASONYAO* 
>23225 OsPN23225 

MEKDHQPVISLRPGGGGGGPRPGRLFSPAFAAAASGSGDLLRSHVGGASKIGDPNFEVR 

ERVRYTRDQLI^REr^IPEAILIKQEIDIELHGEDQIWGRPESDVQVOTOTOAOPHNRY 

GETDNlU)WRARTVQPPAANEEKSWDNIREAKAAHASSGRQQEQVNRQDOIJ»fflOFASK 

AQVGPTPALIKAEWWSARRGhnjSEKDRVLKTVKGIIJ^JKLTPEKFDIXKGQ 

ADILKX)VISLIFEKAVFEPTFCPNr^AQLCSDIJ^KLPSFPSEEPGGKErrFKRVLLNNCOE 

AFEGAESLRAEIAKLTGPDQEMERRDKERWKLRTLGN1RLIGE1XKQKMWEKIVHHW 

QELLGSGPDKKACPF^NVEAICQFFNTIGKQLDENPK^RRINDTYFIQMK^LTTNLOLA 

PRLRFMVRDVVDI^SNNWVPRREEIKAKTISEIHDE AIKTLGLRPG ATGLTRNGRN APG 

GPI^PGGFPMMIPGTGGMMPGMPGTPGMPGSRKMPGMPGLDNDNWEVPRSKSMPRG 
DSUINQGPLU^KPSSINKFSSINSRLLPHGSG^ 

QT APS PKP VS AAPA WP VTDKAAGS S HEMP AA VQKKT VS LLEE YFGIRILDE AQQCIEEL 
QCPEYYSErVKEAINLALDKGPNFIDPLVRELEHLHTKXIFKTEDLKTGCLLYAALLEDIG 

roLPLAPALFGEWARLSLSCSLSFEVVEEILKAVEDTYFRKGIFDAVMKTMGGNSSGOA 
ELSSHAWIDACNKLLK* 

>23266 OsAAK63900 

MAGAPRGLVLLGVCAV1MAVAVGGEAASVVVGTAKCADCTRKNMK1AEDAFKNLOV 

AKCKNGNGEYESKATGKLDGTGAFSVPLDADLHSSDCIAQLHSATNEPCPGQEPSia^P 

MSEGTFAAVAGKTHYRSALCASWICGPIKKXnDHFHKlCPWPKPEPKP 

PFl^HfflKKEKHFFDHFHKKPWPKPEPKPEPKPQPAPEYHNPSPPAN* 
>23268 OsPN23268 

VI^TLIGGDHFSEEEAEATLPJ.LLEEENEARIAAFLVLIJIAKGETYEEIVGLAKJ^IGCC 
VRVDGLDDAVDIVGTGGDGADTVNISTGSTILAAAAGAKVAKQGSRASSSACGSADGI 
KRCVNEVGVGFMMSANYHPAMKWKPVRKKLKIKTVFNDXj 
ENIVTKMAKAAQKFGMKRALWHSKGLDEISPLGPGY^ 

CTLEDLKGGDPAFNAKVLQDVLAGQRGSIADALVLNAAASLLVSGKVNTLHDGVALA 

QETQRSGEAINTLESWIKISNVSTSDN* 

>24162 0sPN24162 

MAMKGPGLFSDIGKRAKDLLTKDYTYDQKLTVSTVSSSGVGLTSTAVKKGGLYTIJDVS 

SVYKYKSTLVDVKVDTESNISTTLTWDVLPSTKT.VTSVKLPDYNSGKVEMQYFHENAS 

FATAVGMKPSPWEFSGTAGAQGLAFGAEAGFDTATGKFTKYSAAIGVTICPDYHAAIV 

LADKGDTVKVSGVYHLDDKQKSSVVAELTRRI^TNEl^nXTVGGLYKVDPETAV 

NNTGKLAALLQHEVKPKSVLTISGEFDTKALDRPPKFGLALALRP* 

>24775 OsCAA33838 

MAS S VFS RFSrYFC VLLLCHGSM AQLFNPSTNPWHS PRQGSFRECRFDRLQ AFEPLRKVR 

SEAGVTEYFDEKNEIJQCTGTFVIRRVIQPQGLLVPRYTNIPGVVYnQGRGSMGLTFPGC 

PATYQQQFQQFSSQGQSC^QKFRDEHQKIHQFRQGDIVALPAGVAHWFYNDGDAPIVA 

VYVYDVNNNANQLEPRQKEFLLAGNNNRAQQQQVYGSSffiQHSGQNIFSGFGVEMLSE 

ALGINAVAAKRLQSQNDQRGEIIHVKNGLQLLKPTLTQQQEQAQAQDQYQQVQYSERQ 
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QTSSRWNGLEENFCTIKVRVNIENPSRADSYNPRAGRITSVNSQKFPIIJ^LIO 
YQNAILSPFWNVNAHSLVYMIQ^RSRVQVVSNFGKTVFDGV^ 

AEREGCQ YIAIKTNAN AFV SHLAGKNS VFRA1JPVD VVANAYRISREQARSLKNNRGEEH 

GAFTPRFQQQYYPGLSNESESETSE* 

>26645 OsPN26645 

MATRLIX:WTALLLPIIAATAAASPLPFACPVPTAAEEIU3PGGTCTTLDRRGDPVGVIEG 
DEVTLAKAITLIJIMNKDDYIAVIJ^ASWCPFSQECK^ 

nSRYGmGFPTU^NSTMRVRYHGPRTVKSI^AFYRDVSGFDVSMTSEAVLHSVDGIE 

LKKDAEQENCPFWARSPEKILQQDTYLALATAFVILPJLLYIXFPKIGS 

LF^VGVTOY^ 

>29883 OsPN29883 

PRWCRI^SSSSCSISSSISHSPBIPSSAIJRRSSPCVGLGAAAASEAMDASSVALYGQLK 

AAQPFFLLAGPNVIESEEHVLKMAKHIKGITTKLGLPLVFK5SFDKANRTSSKSF^ 

EGLKILEKVKATYDIPVVTDVHESHQCEAAGRVADnQIPAFFCRQTDLLVAAAKTGKIIN 

KKGQFCAPSVMANSAEKIRI^GNQNVMVCERGTMFGYNDUVDPRNFE 

VADVTHALQQPAGKKUDGGGVASGGLRELIPCIARTSVAVGVDGI^^ 

DGPTQWPLRNLEELLEELIAIARVTKGKKPLKIDLTPFKE 
>19651 OsCHIBl 

MVNGYLFR£YIGAQFTGVRFSDVPVNPGLSFHF1LAFAIDYFMATQSSKPAPANGVFAPY 
WDTANLS P AA V AAAKAAHPNLS VILALGGDTVQNTG VN ATFAPTS S VD AWVRN AADS 

VSGLroAYGLDGVDVDYEHFAAGVDTFVECIGRIXTELKARHPNIATSIAPFEHPWORY 
YQPLWRRYAGVmYVNFQFYGYGANTDVATYVMFYDEQAANYPGSKLLASFKTGNVT 
GLLSPEQGIAG AKELQRQGKLPGLFTWS ADS SM VS S YKFE YETKAQEIVANH * 
> 19707 OsCS 

MAANAGMVAGSRNRNEFVMIRPDGDAPPPAKPGKSVNGQVCQICGDTVGVSATGDVF 
VACNECAFPVCRPCYEYERKEGNQCCPQCKTRYKRHKGSPRVQGDEEEEDVDDLDNEF 
NYKHGNGKGPEWQIQRQGEDVDLSSSSRHEQHRIPRLTSGQQISGEIPDASPDRHSIRSGT 
S S YVDPS VP VPVRTVDPS KDLNS YGINS VD WQER V AS WRNKQD KNMMQ V ANKYPE AR 

GGDMEGTGSNGEDIQMVDDARIJ>I^RIVPIPSNQimra 

DAYGLWLVSVICEIWFALSWLLDQFPKWYPINRETYLDRLALRYDREGEPSQLAPIDVF 

VSTVDPLKEPPLTTANTVLSILAVDYPVDKVSCYVSDDGSAMLTFEALSETAEFARKWV 

PFCKKHNIEPRAPEFYFAQKIDYLKDKIQPSFVKERRAMKREYEEFKVRINALVAKAQK 

VPEEGWTMADGTAWPGNNPRDHPGMIQVFLGHSGGLDTDGNELPRLVYVSREKRPGF 

QHHKKAGAMNALmVSAVLTNGAYLLm^DCDHYFNNSKALREAMCFMMDPALGR 
>20775 OsHSP70 

MAGKGEGPAIGIDLGTTYSCVGVWQHDRVEnANDQGNRTTPSYVGFTDSERLIGDAAK 

NQVAMNPINTVFDAKRLIGRRFSDASVQSDIIG.WPFKVIAGPGDKPMrVVQYKGEEKQF 

AAEEISSMW.IKMREIAEAYLGTTIK^AVVTVPAYFNDSQRQATKDAGVIAGLNVMR^ 

EPTAAAmYGLDKKATSVGEKNVLITOLGGGTFDVSIXTIEEGIFEVKATAGDTHLGGED 

FDNRMVNHFVQEFKRKNKKDrTGWRALRRLRTACERAKRTI^STAQTTffilDSLYEGID 

FYSTITRARFEELNMDLFRKCMEPVEKCLRDAKMDKSSVHDVVLVGGSTRIPRVQQLLO 

DFFNGKELCKMNPDEAVAYGAAVQAAILSGEG^KVQDLLLLDVTPLSLGLETAGGV 

MWLIPRNTTIPTKKEQVFSTYSDNQPGVLIQVYEGERTRTRDNNLLGKFELSGIPPAPRG 

WQrrVCFDH)ANGILNVSAEDKTTGQKNKITITlWKGRl^K^EffiKMVQGAEKYKSEDE 
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p\™ G ^^^ 
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>22154 OsPN22154 



»VGK 



SNMPVVEEKVNGLIKAVYFQETPIMSTYLVAVIVGMFDyVEAFTTDGTRVRVYTTivrv 



TLVGQRGTQl^GGQKQRIAIARAILKDPKIliLDEATSAUJVESERIVOEALNRMMVPRT 
TLVVAHRI^TVRNVDCITVVRKGKIVEQGPHDALV^D^ 

KTPFGRIJ^LNKPEVPVLLLGSIAASVHGVILPLYGIIMPGVLKSFYEPPDQLRKDSRFWA 
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I^VVIX5VAC1JSIPAEYFIJ?GIAGGKUQ^ 
RI^VDAIi^TVRRLVGDNLALIVQAVAT^ 

KFLKGFSEESKEMYEDANQVAADAVGSIRTVASFCXEKRWAIYNKK^A^ 
IVGGIGI^FSM^MLYLTYGIXnPYVGAKFVSOGKTTFSDVF^ 

TNATXARDSAISIFSIIDRKSRIDSSSDEGAIMENWGSroFNrNVSFKYPSRPDVOIF^ 
HIPSQKTIALVGESGSGKSTIIALLERFYDPDSGMSLDGVEIRSLKVSWUaDOMGLV^ 
PVLF>Da'IRANrrYGKHSEVTEEElTAVAKAANAHEFVSSLPQGYDTWGEKGVOliGG 
QKQRVAIARAlLKDPKILLLDEATSAlJDAESERWQDALDRVMVNRTTIWAHpisTIKG 
ADMIAVLKEGKIAEKGKHEALLRIKDGAYASLVQLRSNSE* V AHRLSTIKG 

>22825 OsPN22825 

MAEAEAGRKEKKEVVREERESVIPIMKPKLIMKLAYLIEQQSr^ 
WTHLQFDDMMELFAIJTDPVHGAQKLQQQI^STEEVDTLEQNFLTYFFO 

SDDEVELAHSGQY1XNLPIKVDEAK1JDNKLLSKYFKEHHHDNLPEFSDKVVIFRRGIGLD 

RTSNFFFMEKVDMIIARAWRWFI^KTRLQKIJSRKKSVRPKTDSKKNDDLV 
>29041 OsPN29041 

TNSLVQIRRALRAL VDDHTDGLMDFEDTE VRS SEETD ALEE ARL AIEQ VVTPKGES VOLE 
>29076 OsPN29076 

ERDISMVNSYPPSAFDCKGWNSASIFIYESDEEIQCLLDWLRDYDPREKELKDSILOWOR 
pCHQSSSPLVDPPISGPKGEQIJVffiI^NTKAAVII^QKYGLQIJ)QDTSDLPKKRGKK^ 

VKYTKSDTKEKDSI^CSSVIEPSSDRKIMQCPYDFEEICRKFVTNDSNKETVKOIGLNGS 

S!^^ KKP ^ PDNTSGEE 

QKJNLLDIEAALPEEALRASKCQQIRRRSW 
>29077 OsPN29077 

VEAQKXIEAAIRQKGroENWEAALEHNPEAFARVVMLYVDMEWGWLKAFVDSGAO 
STHSKSCAERCGLLRLLDQRYRGVAIGVGQSEILGRIHVAPIKIGHVFYPCSFTVLDAPN 
MEFLFGLDMLRKHQCITOLKT)NVLRVGGGEVSVPFLQEKD]PSHIRDEEKLSKLASLSOG 
^ESSTAREKTPDAPPRAPTTGAPAWPQPQGGGDFEAKWKXVELGFDRASVIQAL 

>29084 OsPN29084 

ESGIFRQILRGKXDLESDPWPSISDSAKDLVR>miLIRDPTKRFrAHEVLCHPWrVDDAVA 
p DKPIDSAVIJ5RLKHFSAMNKLKJ<MALRVL^ 

^^GLKRVGSDLMEPEIQALMDAADIDNSGTIDYGEFLAATLHMNKLEREENLVSAFT 
>29086 OsAAB53810 

MTLVKIGPWGGNGGSAQDISVPPKKLLGVTIYSSDAIRSIAFNYIGVDGOEYAIGPWGGG 
>29098 OsPIP2a 

MGKT>EVMESGGAAGEFAAKL>YTDPPPAPLroAAELGSWSLYRAVIAEFIATLLFLYITV 
ATVIGYKHQTDASASGADAACGGVGVLGISWAFGGMIFILVYCTAGISGGHINPAVTFG 
IJFLARKVSLVRAILYlYAQClXjAICGVGLVNAFPNAYFNRYGGGANTLAAGYSKGTGL 
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AAEnGTFVLVYTWSATDPKlWARDSHWVLAPLPIGFAVFMVHLATIPrrGTG 

GAAVIFNNEKAWHNHWIFWVGPFVGAAIAAFYHQYILRAGAIKA^ 
>29113 0sPN29U3 

CKTVSY1DAILGTTVKVPTVDGMVDLKIPSGTQ 
VQVEIPIGiLSSDERKLIEELANLNKAQTANSRR* 
>29115 0sPN29115 

VSFPYSPRPAAI^AGARASRVSPWVAAGGGHQRLMGSLTNTQGLRFGVWARFNEIV 

T^LLQGALETFERYSVKKENITVI^WGSFEIPVAAQKLGK^GKFD 

DTTHYGAVANSAASGVLSAGLSAEIPCIFGVLTCDDMDQALNRAGGKAGNKGAEAALT 
AIEMASLFQHHLA* 

>29116 0sPN29116 

GRKPVAAQHYNKGDKDGTSTGSRCTSVAWWEREGIFVVSHSDGNLYVYDKCKDGNT 
ECTFPABO)PAQIJVnSHAKSSKSNPIARWHVCQGSn^AK^ 

DFSKEQLIFGGKSYYGAIXCCTWSSDGKYIXTGGEDDLVQVWSMDDRKIVAW 
>29117 0sPN29117 

MLVQRRDGDTGPAVRIJIVSHGASFRDVAWAHSTFGELKGVLTQATGVEPERQRLFFR 
GKEKSDhffiFLHTAGVKlDGAKLLLLEKJAPANVEQRAEPVIMDESMMKACEAVGRVRA 
EVDRl^AKVCDLEKSWAGRKffiDKDFVVLTELUVIMELLKLDGIEAEGEARAQRKAEV 
RR VQGLVETLDKLKARN ANPFSDQNKS VS VTTQWETFDNGMGS LN APPPR VS STOINT 
DWEQFD* 

>29118 0sPN29118 

TS S GDQQMVTV AERFPRE VS SE A VFRC VRLGP VDQ AE AE V A YQTA VSIG GHVFKGILHD 

VGPEALAVAGGGGASEYHFRLTGDGSSPSTAAAGEAGSGGGGNnVSSAVVMDPYPTPG 
PYGAFPAGTPFFHGHPRP* 

>29119 OsPN29119 

MEFEADGARWPEPRGDAAGAPPLERGDAPSPRFDSSRALRLLRELGSNWEDLVVLMP 

NLI^FLKHDDPVVA^QSIASGTNLFAAVLEEMTLQPNKCGRVDAWLEEMWAWTKQFK 

DAVHNLIHESVPVATKLFAVKFffiTWILCFAPQSKSDRMQPTEGRNRRLFI)SSRLSQFHP 

SLNPAVLEADANRALILLVDn.QSACAHQGSFEVGTINSLAAIAKNRPWYERILPVLLGF 

DPSLEVAKGAHPASUIYSLKTAFEGFLJRSPCQAMIESKDTLVRQLRVLSPGEATEQIIRQ 

VEKMTRNIERASRASKDEPSTLDMPYGDVSR 

>19701 OsSSS 

MATAAGMGIGAACLVAPQVRPGRRLRLQRVRRRCVAELSRDGGSAQRPLAPAPLVKQP 

VLPTFLVPTSTPPAPTQSPAPAPTPPPLPDSGVGEIEPDLEGLTEDSIDKTIFVASEQESEIM 

DVE^EQAQAKAnTRSVVFVTGEASPYAKSGGLGDVCGSLPIALALRGHRVMVVMPRYMN 

GALNKNFANAFYTEK^DKIPCFGGEHEVTFFHEYRDSVDWVFVDHPSYHRPGNLYGDN 

FGAFGDNQFRYTLLCYAACEAPLILELGGYIYGQKCMFVVNDWHASLVPVLLAAKYRP 

YGVYRDARSVLVIHNLAHQGVEPASTYPDLGLPPEWYGALEWVFPEWARRHALDKGE 

AVNFLKGAWTADRrVTVSQGYSWEVTTAEGGQGLNELLSSRKSVLNGIVNGIDINDW 

NPSTDKELPYHYSVDDLSGKAKCKAELQKELGLPIRPDVPLIGFIGRLDYQKGIDLIKLAI 

PDLMPvDNIQFYMLGSGDPGFEGWMRSTESGYRDKFRGWVGFSVPVSHRITAGCDILLM 

PSRFEPCGLNQLYAMQYGTVPVVHGTGGLRDTVENFNPFAEKGEQGTGWAFSPLTIEK 

NAVGIADGNFDIQGTQVLLGGSNEARHVKRLYMGPCRLTV* 

>20462 Os006819-2510 

MAFRLSNSLLGILNAVTFLLSVPVLGGGP^LATRADGTECERYFSAPVIAFGVFIJLLVSL 
AGLVGACCRVNCLLWFYLVAMFVLIVVLFCFTVFAFVVTNKGAGEAVSGRGYKEYRL 
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RVAWCIVFLVFIVWYSLGCCAFRNNRRD^GAYRG^ 

CGGGYVKLLGGDVDQKKFGGDTPYSIMFGPDICGYST 
ETDQI^HVYTLEHPDATYSILIDNVEKQSGSIYEHWDn^^ 

ipdpedkkpegyddipkeipdpdakkpeagadeedgewtaptSe^^kS^ 

NYQGKWKPPMIATPDFQDDPYIYAFDSLKSIGffiLWQVKSG^^^nA^A^^ 
>2055 1 Os003 1 1 8-3674 

EFDEWIREVDVAPDGTIRYDDFIRRIVAK* olutKiJiFH 
>20554 OsRAB16B 

menyqgqhgygadrvdvygnpvgagqygggatapggghgamgmgghagagaggo 

fqparedrktggilhrsgsssssssseddgmggrrkkgikekjkeklpggnkgnnoooo 

qmmgotggaygqqghagmtgagtgvhgaeygnagekkgfmdkikeklpgoh* 

>22883 OsLIPS v 
MAGIIHKIEEKEHMGGGEHKXEDEHKKEGEHHICKDGEHKEG 

EHKEKKDKKKKKEKKHGEEGYHHDGHSSSSSDSD* vv^isai^KlIGDHGDGG 
>23226 OsPN23226 

KRLHLLLTVKES AMD VPTNLD ARRRISFF ANS LFMDMPS APK VRHMLPFS VLTP YYKE 

^??? GQTLTO ^ GM ^^ 

AL\DMKFTYVVSCQQYGIQKRSGDHRAQDILRLMTTYPSLRVAYIDEV 

TIDMNQEHYMEETLKMRNLLQEFLKKHDGW 
^SFVTIGQRVLANPLRVRFHYGHPDIFDRIJ^^ 

G^^THHEYMQVGKGRDVGI^QISIJ'EAKIANGNGEQTI^RDVYRLGHRFDFFRMLSCY 

LGFEMALPMMMEIGLERGFRTAI^DFVLMQLQLASVFFIESLGTKTHYYGTTLLHGGA 
EYRATGRGFVVFHAKFAENYRLYSRSHFVKGIELLILLIVYEIFGQSYRGAIAY1F1TFSM 

EP^SGl^GIVLEIVLALRFFIYQYGLVYHI^n'KHTKSVLVY 

SVGRRKFSADFQLVFP^IKGLIFITnSIIIILIAIPHMTVQDIFVCILAFMPTGWGLLLVAOAI 
>23485 OsPN23485 

HASGSGSVRERFEAMIRRVQGEVCAALEEADGSGARFVEDVWSRPGGGGGISRVLODG 
RWEK^GVNVSVVYGVMPPDAYRAAKGEAGKNGAAADGPKAGPVPFFAAGISSVLHP 
K^A^LHFNYRYFETDAPKDAPGAPRQWWGGGTDLTPSYIffiEDVKHFHSVOKOAC 
DKFDPSFYPRFKKWCDD YF YIKHRNERRGLG GIFFDDLND YD QEMLLNFATEC ADS V V 
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>23878 OsPN23878 



™ LGLL ^ DEESTONA ^ 

>24059 OsAAK01712 
>29037 OsPN29037 

GSGKA? ^^^^^NA^^VAAASI^AFKKARSLGLGDLDFSAV^VLKGAG 
>29950 OsPN29950 

l ^?^ ecao ^ pa ^^ 

AQAYGEDESIEDMLEELVSDPELTDDYLKLLLQQVRQRIQSASQSGNQS* 
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>20621 OsAAK38313 



IIXjTPTREEIRCMNPNYSEFKITQIKAHPWHKIJ ! GKRMPPEA\^LVS^^^^Pot!r^^^ 

YVENHSAICASADRCDQKGVSVDERLIRVAEALEKLVESYTQKDLPl^V 

GMATSSAGSMTPRSPLTTPRSNHIDMLLAGrWw^^ 
RA^LI^VTCmDLQEIVNRRKHE 

MDEEDD WRSLRAS P VHPVKDRTS IDDFEIIKPIS RG AFGRVIT^KKRTTGD^AIK^i R K 
ADMIRKNAVESILAJERDILITVRNPFVyRFFYSFTSRENL^ 

cldedvariylaevvlaij^ylhsmf^ 

DDLSGPAVSGSSLYGDDEPQMSEFEElvroHRA^ 
DWSVGVII^^ 

>27024 OsBAA85416 

MYSSPK^LYLFHLAVLYPJILGPTSRTPHFGPGSNHPAHFMFTPSLGRLRALRVP 

HVAERQTPKQTDTMJ^AAAPPASRPASDAGAAAAAGDPPLAA^ 

PP ^ AG ^ TPTA ^^ 

GFYTREX^RESGERVGFEVVTLDGRTGPLASSKVSSRESVRWFTVGRYKV 
ELQVKX>DTDLF1IDEVGKMELFSSAFFPAVMRVIESNIPVLATIPVPRI^RDIPGVARLR 

^^^^^'^^ 
CFSVLFlLQHQAPTSGSDLHLHKIQSTWMimRR^ 

FMAFSSSPACRQCKJI^ll^SQEEIKASLPASVK^QERDPISTVG^ 

AGELHANCREEAREDPSYC\\TSLATSATMLQYLDFSHASTSPJ<WSHKKOGEGFEAPRN 

AWQASRMWEQSRAIJELESHLDDDDVRCTDIWYRFQmGKDNAGKXHTHSNGDAHW 
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=== 

>20285 OsSGTl 
>24060 OsPN24060 

>23914 OsPN23914 
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ATPPDGE 
DIAGSTT 



>24061 OsPN24061 

KQQQQPAANASOSNSSAIWKVSMDGAP-nLRKVDlK^sSSLwS^^^? 
GNN^pDAVTTYBDKDODWMLVGDVPWQ^C^^SMGi^ 

>24063 OsAAB28535 
>28982 OsARCNl 

AI^EAPGWQroCTCWRYDSRNSVI^^ 

SmTSDLKWAIRPLREGSPPKFSQRNRLVTYNYOW* 
>29042OsPN29042 V 

>23949 OsPN23949 

SVQELVKKITGKDPNVTVNPDEVVSLGAAVQGGVLAGDVKDVV^ 
S^I^S^^^^^ MVSLLLLLLm ^ G ^ WSPSP ^TLPKDEVERMVEEADKFAOE 

>20696 OsERG3 
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>31085 OsPN31085 
A^DFLGAMNSLQELKLAYNAI^^ 

i^seg^rl^vyf^^^ 

lahqcyihrdlksanillxjddfrakvsdfglvkhapdgnfsvatrlagtfgyi.aprya 

VTGKITTKADVFSFGVVLMELITGMTAIDE5RLEEETRYLASWTCQ 
G ^LHQPLL^^^ 

™ p ^ RA y^ 

G ^ C o^^ V ^ m ^ WHFGKGKSEGNK ^^ LL GGKGANLAEMASIGLSVPPG 
FTVSTEACQQYQAAGKTIJ»AGLWEEIVEGLQWVEEYMAARLGDPARPLLLSVRSGAAV 

cx^^7J^ GL ^ TDLTATDL ™ LVA Q^ V ™ AKG EPFPSDPKKQLQLAVLAVFN 

LVNAQGEDWAGIRTPEDIJ)AMRDHMPEPYEELVENCKILESHYKEMMDIEFTVOENR 

pplheflpeghvedmvw^ 

>30870 OsPN30870 
GEE ?SP™ GRAGVERRR Q^ W ^ 

EPyGDDGDVDERDPLLLRERPAEQPHRHGQHGAGEEQPHQVAVQAVAAEOPGGADEP 
t wpwn^^f^? o5 GEGEGEE ^ P ^^ 

o^?^^y^ L ^ GA ^ pALppDwA ^Q Ri ^ 

EHDEARGGVGDGRPRRHQRAPWRRDAGPVQCEGADAEAWAG 
>29984 OsPN29984 

APSSSSGTTSRPTASRTQQTKGRLTVTISLKAYSPGRTRSG* 
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>29983 OsPN29983 

S^^^Sf^^^ DKKAEKEKGGGDKPKEEKKAKEPKEETVTLKIRJLHCE 
>30844 OsPN30844 

^FQIMDDGGVGU^QTGAATKINSSSSSSSIJARKQS^FSITSP^S^^T^ 

PSPDI^GroDFKLDEPSLPSLA^AKQEQKEPEPPEPEEKVDDSEFP^D^K 
>30868 OsPN30868 

LDEVMAVSPVGLGRRSRQIFDEVWRKFSRLGQMSSASSTAXAJ3EEQAVLmGGPMCEFT 
^ PGA S£™ W ^^ 

VGDPST VKS A VS GCS KIDf CAT ARSTITGDLNR VDNQGVRNVS KAFQD YYNELAOLRAG 

^SIKKLUAKFKSP^^ 

TOGGYVmSKRI^IJPLGS™ 

>24292 OsBAA78745 

IJS^?^ A ^ 

LLKEKHHGVLIS A VQLC AELCKAS KEALE YLRKNCLDGLVRILRD VSNS S Y APE YDIAGI 
TDPFEHIRVLKXMRILGQGDADCSEFA^ILAQLCSVSYIELFALHFQVATKTESNKNAG 

RHRATILECVKDADVSIRE^LELVYLLVNDANAKSLTKELVDYLEVSDODFKTJDLTA 

AIXACGEQESLVRVAWCIGEYGEMLVNNVGMIX>ffiEPnVTESDA\^AVEVSLKRYS 

A ^?^^ NGVA ^ PPAPLADLLDLSSDD ^ ATO 
AGFDLTFIJraQYIFGLTSEASDAHILTFDT^^ 

NFSLPGQDENTAYPPITAFQSAALKITFNFKKQSGKPQETTmASFTNLTSNTFTDFIFOAA 

>3084^PN3084^ f AEA mPPL ^ SERAL VHEYLAC^i^FRPFlWAPVQAIRRDVAEP 
GDQGRTYl^RVSNVGVKT^ 

>29997 OsPN29997 

MGSLTRAEEEETAAAEEWSGEAVVYVNGVRRVLPDGLAHLTLLQYLRDIGLPGTKLGC 
GEGGCGACTVMVSCYDQTTKKTQHEAINACLAPLYSVEGMHnTVEGIGNRORGLHPIO 

P^^^SSLKNADG^ICPSTGKPCSCGDQKDDSTGSESSLLTPTKSYSPCSYNEI 
EISSCEAIIJlQIJCWFAGTQIRNVASVGGm^^^ 
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PAKDFFLGYIUC^LKPDEILI^VILPWTRPFEFVKEFKQAHRREDDIALWAGM^ 

VEGDWIISDVSnYGGVAAVSHRASKTETFLTGKXWDYGIJJDKTFTD 

GGMVEFRSSLTI^FFFKFFLJHVTHEMNIKGFWl^ 

LVRQGTAVGQPVVHTSAMLQWGEAEYTDDTPTPPNTLHAAL\TLSTKAHARILSIDASL 

AKSSPGFAGIJ^KDVPGAmTGPVIHDEEWASDVVTCVGQrVGLVVADTRDNAKAA 

ANKVMEYSELPAII^ffiEAVKAGSFHPNSKRCEVKGNVEQCFLSGACDRIIEGKVQVGG 

QEHFTMEPQSTLVWPVDSGNEfflmSSTQAPQKHQKYVAJWLGLPQSRVVCKTKRIGG 

GFGGKETRSAIFAAAASVAAYCUIQPVKLVLDRDIDMMTTGQRHSFLGKYKVGFTDDG 

KILAEDLDVYNNGGHSHDI^LPVI^AMFHSD>rVTDIPNW 

FGGPQAMLIAENWIQHMATELKRSPEEIKELNFQSEGSVLHYGQLLQNCTIHSVWDELK 
VSCNFMEARKAVDDFNNNNRWRJ<RGIAMVPT 

VYTDGTVLVTHGGVEMGQGLHTKVAQVAASSFNIPLSSrFISETSTDKVPNATPTAASAS 

SDLYGAAVlJDACQQIMARMEPVASRGNHKSFAELVLACYLERnDLSAHGFYrrPDVGFD 

WSGKGTPFYYFTYGAAFAEVEIDTLTGDFHTRTVDIVMDLGCSENfPAIDIGQIEGGRQG 

LGWAAI^LKWGDDNHKWIRPGHLFTCGPGSYKIPSVNDIP1J^KVSLJLKGVL>IPKVIH 

SSKAVGEPPFFLGSAVLFAIKDAISAARAEEGHFDWFP1JDSPATPERIRMACVDS1TKKFA 
SVYYRPKLSV* 

>30843 OsPN30843 

GAGLQNLGNTCYLNSVLQCLTYTEPFAAYLQSGKHKSSCRTAGFCALCALQNHVKTAL 

QSTGKTVTPSQIVKNLRCISRSFRNSRQEDABDELMVNIJLESMHKCCLPSGVPSESPSAYE 

KSLVHKIFGGRLJISQVKCTQCSHCSNKFDPFEDI^LDIGKATSLVRALQNFTAEELLDGG 

EKQYQCQRCRKKWAKKKFrroKAPYVLTEILKl^SPF^PP^KroKKVDFQPMLDLKFm 

SDSKVSNLKYSLYGVLVHAGWNTQSGHYYCFVRTSSGMWHNLDDNQVRQVREADVL 

RQKA YMLFYVPJDR VGNPTPRKDNTT ANMP ARRTIPEKIS GLS DMIQS G VIE AKXNGS S SP 

YGDKRLHGISNGNSIKTSREHYLKKDGKTEAPKASENNGLASTQKASAPQIDGATLSAQ 

SKQITSTGHREVSSSDRSASLTHVIVNQAVAMVPSQELQPKVDGLTDTSSLGNGNAILSE 

RNKQTSQHQNPFSMPASHGKDTGAGLAAQTFPTKDAIVSNGVVPSSRDPISSEKVCGLQ 

KSIKQDDKTVKELPISENNTVSGLERVNARKQTSSEVSMKVAAADSCNSNTPKRVDLKS 

KKLVRYPVMNMWLGPRQVMLGSLKVQKKKKCNRTRRRSVVCEDMANATCSGNNTSE 

QQASTSTTTSSETVQCTPRGRKRAYDSDSPKNNNQKQNKQDVIGADTGSGEIJ^MDKRN 

VISETAASAELPKLGPGSSANQEHSRNNVHAKXGWRHFTVLTRDLAEVTVPCWDDVA 

VSNAEARESKHSESKSIGYVUDEWDEEYDRGKTKKIRNSKEDYGGPNPFQEEANYISQR 

NMKQRTYQPKSWKKHAHVRR* 

>30857 OsPN30857 

QDTRPLQAQRRRHGGGPQDRQREPSQGDFLRRQREEHPGGEEDRAPHGAGGHAAAGE 
GRGPRAGEHPQHQGGAAGAVGGGREGGGRAHLLRPRRHRDIGDRVGHTYCLSRLRRIA 
QNEQPS IHPCPSLAG Q V IIRWEFRIGRDNNTFQEKKRR VFRGS SGFRM * 
>20257 OsCYCOS2 

MENMRSENFNQGVSMEGVKHAPEMANTNRRALRDIKNnGAPHQHMAVSKRGLLDKP 

AAKNQSGHRPMTRKFAATLANQPSIAPLAPIGSERQKRTADSAFHGPADMECTKrrSDD 

LPLPMMSEMDEVMGSELKEIEMEDIEEAAPDIDSCDANNSLAVVEYVDEIYSFYRRSEG 

l^CVSPNYMI^QNDmEKMRGILroWLffiVHYKLELLDETLFLTVNIIDRFLARENVVRK 

KLQLVGVTAMLLACKYEEVSWVVEDULICDRAYTRTDILEMERMrVNTLQFDMSVPT 

PYCFMRRFLKAAQSDKKXELMSFFnEI^LVEYEMLKTQPSMLAAAAIYTAQCTINGFKS 

WNKCCELHTKYSEEQLMECSKMMVELHQKAGHGKLTGVHRKYSTFRYGCPAKSEPAV 
FLLKSVAL* 
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>20325OsCYCOSl 

A^SDKQIXJLI^PFILELSLVEYQMUCyCTSU^AAAVYrAQC^T^^^^^S 

R^q^rmmvdfhqkagagkltgvhrkyst^WaS^S™ 

>20815 OsORF019753 

^^SESACHBV^TK^QLELBUKQNQLU^KDSDuI^KDEKil^^^ 
>23136 OsBAA85200 

AVLKEFQKAQRLAVEREAAYAPFISQAGLPQslin^SSEVNNGM)^ 

ATTQAKGQLSKAAKTQKSNSSLICLLLVlFGVVLLIVnVLAA* 
>23274 0sPN23274 

^^^^ 

SUQEIEREIVPERERI^EILVEVGINDPASCSEEffiSLEQEIGDRASEKWTASMIALVGLIR 
YAKC VLFS ATPRPSDSN SKAD VEAEDGEPP WPSDRE^P]BLDL^^SpVVV^5G^^YD^ 

™ AA 32? AALEAA ^ 

^t AA ^Y LSLASWSYRRRLGRN Q SWE ^ VHL ^TGPTSTK^ 

^X A ^y^t? VAEVALSMS ™ ETA ^ VLA ^ A ^ GGAE AIVNroGAVAREVAEMRRGT 

^ A ^ A ? AAL ^ LCR ^^ 
CRRWAAASAADGERGGGCPVATWPPAMMAS* 
>23297 0sAAK98715 

MRRPvRWRRRL AP VFRF YPTEEELICL YLRN KLDGFRDDIERVIP VFDIYS VDPLOLS GTST 
LGELSPHWAVADASYRAMVNDSRSQSILVSGESGAGKTETTKFIMOYLTYVGGRAAID 
mCDPDLLVSTLCTRAINTI^GAnKALDCSAAAANRDALAKTVYARLFDWLVENINKSI 
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>NL 



THETFATKMFRNFSSHHRI^KTKFSETDFTISHYAGK^O 

VNQPQIFENQSV1JIQLRCGGVT.EAVRISLAGYPTTIRT^^ 

RALTKGILEKMKLDNFQLGSTK^ 

FVKTRJ^ISIQAYC^ 

QSCIRGFIARHYFSVIKEQKAALVIQSLWRKRKVIII^ 

RQ^NMSPIJWMPMTTK^QKFATPIGLPNGEQ 
RTRMPVERQEENHEILLRCIKENLGF™ 

NNVLKGFJ3ADGRlJ > YWI^NTSSLLCLLQKJ<rLRSNGLFA'rPS^ 

PSKXMGRSDNLGQVDARYPAIIJFKQQLTACVEKIFGQ^ 

RAQPGK^TKSPGIGAQPPSNSHWDN^ 

KRKOCL^IR^IX^PNLSVRQIYRICSMYWDDKYOTQGI^ 
>23390 OsPN23390 

DMLCFQKDPIPTSLLKISSDLVSRSIKmWILK^ 
S^^AQISKQTRNNPD^ 

daaql^alqilveigfvdnpescvewisli^rfxprovaSra 

q a ^^^Q^^^^^^ 1 * YGNS VFFS VRKB^DPIGLLPGRnLGn^^^Vffi^R^^^^H 

saelrdimqfgssntavffkmrvagvlhifqfetkqgee^ 

RSATSAVSQNDVSQTYKPPNffilYEKRVQELSKAVEESERK^ 

NLLDQKVQRI^RAKSEEKSNMERV YEDECCKLKSRIAELEOKLESRTRSLNVTRSTI -AT 

RNAEVDTLQNSLKEIJDELREFKADVDRKNQQTAEILKROGA^ 

RYYNTIEDMKGKIRVFCRIJRPLJvrDKELffiK 

>23416 OsATPF 
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m 



M^THSFVH^^ 



R 



^™SEElJ^GTffiQLEKARIRLQKVEI£ADEYRMNGYSEffiREKANLINATSIS1^0L 
EKSKNETLYFEKQRAMNQVRQRW 

>23484 OsPN23484 

MDPIGDPSPSSFOISVKRRPPARSPEI^PKAWGGEAPELIRRI^ELEEAAARLRGEKEAAE 

VQEELASLSDLAASYHSRLQSHGIDPDSFSDDGEEEQHDEEDGEEVEQIDTAALOTDGSS 

GGDSIGGMQVKAMVDDDEEEQFTPVEKEFEYTVDVRCASSTTKVSGAVVVGEFMGEG 
NA^GGLYARVEALEADRAAMRRE^ 

KVAASPRSFSVIX3VCKW\^IIFWR^ 
PSPRQ* 

>25358 OsAAK39589 

ApCEPAQVRTARGGAADGVEVGVEEEEEPPRSATVKQEEANAVLGAEGSRPFAMRELK 
EDHEVAAGSGVKAASGERNGIGSADAQGSSYSQESMQQFSSHHDVAMDLINSVTGVDE 

CKKYAEATPXCPTLYDAYYNWAIAIADRAKMRGRTKEAEELWKQAILNYEKAVOLNW 
NSPQAI^WWGLGLQEl^AWPAREKQTIIKTAISKFRAAIQLQFDFHP^YNLGTVI^ 

EDTMRSGKPGVSASEFYSQSAIYVAAAHALKPNYSVYRSALRLVRSMLPLPYLKVGYLI 
APPENS AIAPHKEWERS QFVLNHEELQQ VN AS DQPPS QSPGHVDSGRKLFRIW ADrVS V 
SACADLTU»PGAGUUDTfflGPRFLVADNWETO 

>25381 OSAAK20062 

MVINLEFIPvArVTADEILLLDPLTroviPFVEQLTFiHLPLKNLVCGNGQPGGDDHGEKHDD 
SHGDQVPRI^ATGAEFffiLPFFJQVl^UU^TVCSSFDVNVSGLERRATPVLEELTKNVS 
TRNLDRVRTLKSDLTRLLAHVQKVPJDEffiHLLDD^DMAHLYLTRKQLONOOVEALIS 
SAASNSIVPGGTSI^RLNNSFRRSVSIATSMHLDND\TEDLEMLLEAYFMOLDGIRNRILS 

VREYIDDTEDYVNIQLDNQRNELIQLQLTLTIASFGIAVNTFIAGAFAMN1QSKLYSIDDG 

SFFWPFVGGTSSGCFMICIVLLWYARWKKLLGP* 

>26210 OsAAK38489 

MSSP1AVVSSFWKDFDLEBCERGGLDEQGLK1AENQETSQKNRRRIJVESTRDFKKASSDD 

KI^LFNSLLKSYQEEVDNLTKP^KFGF^AFL^QKLYEAPDPYPALASMAEODOKLSE 

I^TENRKMKLEI^EYRAEAAPILKNQQATIPJ^LEERNRQLEQQMEEKVREMVEMKORS 

LAEDSQKTLEALKDRERALQDQLRQATESVKNMQKLHESAQSQLFELRTQSEEDRAAK 

ETEV^IXDEVERAQARLVSLEREKGDLRSQLQTTNEDATNSSDYVDSSDILESSLNAKE 

KESELNAELRSIENTLSSERETHVNELKKLTALL5EKENALTELKKELQERPTRRLVDDL 

KKKVQILQAVGYNSffiAEDWELATNGEEMSKLEALLLDKNRKMEHELTQLKVKISEKS 

NLI^EAEKKIAELTAKAEEQQKLILKLEDDILKGYSSTDRRTSLLNDWDLQEIGSNEVAE 

GTDPRHAPQDQDQSSMLKVICNQRDRFRTRLRETEEELRRLKEKYEMLVVELEKTKAD 

NVQLYGKmYVQDYSHEKTVSRGPKKYAEDVESGSSDVETKYKKMYEDDINPFAAFSK 

KEKD QR YKELGLRDKTTLS S GRFLLGNK YARTFIFF YTIGLHLL VFTLL YRMS ALS YLRR 

LNTFS VDKNFPDMETGWMGNDRMRRGRAFEPLLCKLLYH* 

>26688 OsPN26688 

MASSSSSLGIXJAIFQSGCPIiPPRPAVRRAPTRRRAVATKISCIGWDPEGVLGPPQGGHIV 
RI^FPJIRLERDSDAREAFERQVREEHERRRQEREARVIPDTDAGLVEFFLDTEAREIEVEI 
GRLRPRmQPFFDYIQMIAQIKFSlTRTAEMEDRLffiLEAMQKVLLEGVEAYDKLQNDL 
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VSAXERLTKILQSSDKKSTIJ^MVERNEUvJMSILTIXDENMSAKTNNOEEAVAF^ 
RSSILKYTTV* 

>29882 OsPN29882 

HASA^HILAMEKEVENLQAQLKQESLLRQQEQQKLSEESLLRQQEQQKLTGEQSHAA 
SLVAEKKDLEEKIAAETKKASDEASEFAARJKAFSMED^ 

RQKELMEIDSQSSEffiKEFEENSALSTSYQEAVAVTMQWENQVKDCLKQNEELRSHLEK 
LRLEQATIXKTSNTTIQPDGQNETSISFPPEFVTENI^LKDQLIKEQSRSEGLSAEIMKLSA 
ELRKAVQAQNNLARLYRPVLRGIESNEMKMKQETYATIQ* 
>29942 OsPN29942 

EHESDEEKrreVDTSNEIKEIVIDDMEPKVFQAGFL^^ 

LAGKLLAAADRYELPPvIJU.lXESYLGKmSVNSVATTLALADRHHAMELKSVCLKFAAE 

Nl^AVIRTDGFDYLKDNCPALQSEILRTVAGCEEECSSGGKSQSVWGQLSDGGDTSGRR 
VRPRV* 

>29956 OsPN29956 

FEffiWELroEKXEELQKEAIRIAEERRAITEYLKNESDIIKQEKDNLRVQFKSNSETLSREH 

KEFMS KMQ QEH AS WLS KIQ QERQDLKRDIDIQR VELLNS AKARQMEIDS YLREREEEFE 

QKXAKELEHINSQKEM]NTKXEHVAVELQKXKE>ERKEATLERERREQELSEIKGTIEALN 

NQPJEKEQEQRKLLHSDPJEArrVQIQQLNVLEELKIDSENKQL^LLQHDKSKI^SDINVKT) 

NHHDNSHSSPKQRFGRKIJ)LSPVSTPISWA^CAQVIP«RSPEKSASHDQFVQNGVPKK 

VGDSVDVEDVh^FAKVGQKRLNHLVSCDQTEVLEPKRKHRRSTIQKVNGGErrSNCL 

SALEEKCSKNEHDEA 

>29957 OsPN29957 

M AKS S ADD AELRRAC AQ A V AASG ARGEE V SFS IRV AKGRGIFEKLGRL AKPRVL ALT V 

KQSTKGEAAKAFLJiVLKYSSGAVl^PAKEYKLKHLTKVEVISMDPSGCTFVLGFDNLRS 

QS VAPPQWTMRNIDDRNRLLFSILTMCKEILS YIJPKVVGIDFVELALWAKENTVTLDNQ 

SSTQDGQEKSVTTQTERKVTVTVENDLGSQAKDEEEDMEALLDTYVMGIGEADAESER 

LKQELVAI£AANVYQlXQSEPLIDEVLQGLDAASATVDDMDEWIjyFNMKLRHMRED 

ASEESRNNGLEMQSVNNKGLVEELEKLLDRLRIPQE 

>29958 OsPN29958 

SLX^NEVSALEKQTLSLANDCLQSNKERMEENAl^TQVLKTNMRSSGDQNTVRTVKDME 

LQKmGTIKALQKVVTDTAVLLDQERlJDFNANLQEARKQffiVLKLKEILDDDLIEMNYE 

QMLKDIQU5UQISSGNKTGSLGQANKTVAQANEKMLDSHGIVGASSSHVRNDLRPPQS 

ESFERDNYKIiPPSELMVVKEI^roKQELPRSITTEPHQEWKNKVIERLASDAQRLNALQS 

SIQELKTNTEASEGLELESVRYQIREAEGFITQLroSNGKLSKKAEEFTSEDGLDGDNIDLR 
SRHQRKIM 

>29961 OsPN29961 

DSAMDHKYGQKDGAPDEGSVGVPGRKTKETVTAADAIIDALDTAEEEVKRLDQHQEG 
QNNGNGTTFQPNVIMQGQSPSDYVLNVVSNVRPNDLEQALLSLPFSDALKIMSYLKEWS 
MVPLKVELVCRVCLVLLQTHHSQLTTTPSARSILTELKGILYSRVKECKDA1GFNLAAMD 
HIKELL AMRS D APFRD AR AKLMEIRQEQSRRSDRSDG AEKRKKKKRRPS GES * 
>29965 OsPN29965 

LLEESTYAKGLASAAGVELKALSEEWKIJVINQNEKLASELASVRSPTPRRANSGLRGTR 
RDSISRRHEPAPRRDNNAGYEREKALEAVLMEKEQKEAELQRRIEESKQKEAFLESELA 
NMWVLVAKLKKSQGHDLEDFDTKYIGS * 
>29966 OsPN29966 
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VTDSVMKGTOAVEQESARQIASKDAEIAFLNEKLHQFRNSG15I^EGRDKLYEEIYNIA 

QQLWLSKSLLNSEWGLSVSHYNNFEGAEDESKHRGNEKSSKDGITKENGSKGSNEDIFI 
DPTVLK1FMDRDELVAHFNKMMNQMKRQ 

RNNKEFELMRKKIWE VTTinJDE VLVEN^ D VFPGQQD 
>29967 OsPN29967 

SP1XSSSPSTPRAPHPPTRRALTLTLTLTUXSLAMSEPASPPPAMPEDAAPPQPQPEPAVP 
AGEEAAPSI^RKEEI^PVEEKISEIX)ESQSQmGRLRGLKEDLIJvrWRSSLDTQVTKYKS 
ELSDIKTALNSEIEQLRSDFQELRTTLKKQQEDVSNSLKNLGLQDATDNDGNKGS 
>29968 OsPN29968 

MEKSPLAWFRLLVNNEDWAIKQMQHLILGRLQDSNAVLTHFNEYSEQCFAEVSNDFA 
GKTRLLKSMKADLDHIFLKXRGMKSRIAATYPDAFPTGAMAETMDQRPDI^PIJD 
>29969 OsPN29969 

MEKSPPETAAAAAEVEARFRSLVDTGDIGAIRQTQHLILGRLQDSNAVLTHFNEYSEQCF 
AE VSNDFAS KTRLLKS MKDDLDHIFLKLRSMKS RLAAT YPD AFPDG AMAKTMD QRPDL 
ESPLD* 

>29970 OsPN29970 

SSSDQAAEFTDMEGESSAVTSPFPALTSTTPNE1JEMTNKNSNWGGMTHSNSMPTLTAA 
KXJGOTKVLPFEFRALEVCLESACRSLEEETSTI^QEAYPAEDELTSKISTIJvrLERVRQIKS 
RLVAISGRVQKVRDELEHLLDDEMDMAEMYLTEKLTRQ 
>30848 OsPN30848 

PRVRPWNFELFKMPRRTDNAAS AN S VEPEKSEECLEFDDDEEEE VEEEEIE YEEIEEEIEE 
EE VEEDED V VEEVEE VDEEEDEEEEEESDETEGV S KTKG VHQKDVTEKGKHAELL ALPP 
HGSEVYVGGKSDVSSEDLKRIXIEPVGEVVEVPJMMRGKD^ 
VKEUWAKLKGKRIRVSSSQAiasrKLHGN^ 

VSSANRNRGYGFVEYYNHACAEYARQEMSSPTFKU3SNAPTVSWADPKNNDSASTSQV 

KSVYVKNLPKNWQAQLKRIJEHHGEmKVVIJ'PSRGGHDNRYGFVHFKDRS 

LQNTERYELDGQVLDCSLAKPPAADKKDDRVPLPSSNGAPLLPSYPPLGYGIMSVPGAY 

GAAPASTAQPMLYAPRAPPGAAMVPMMIJPDGRL^^ 

SGSGGRHGGS 

>30854 OsPN30854 

MQGEVDQPMQMVLRVKHPSSLGGGGGGGEEEAGEASSRSAI^WKAKEEQffiRKKME 
VREKVFAQLGRVEEESKRLAFIRQELEGNIADPTRKEVEVIRKRIDVVNRQLKPLGKTCV 

KKEKEYKEIl£AYNEKNKEKALLVNRLmLVSESERMRMKKLEELNKTVDSLY* 
>30899 OsPN30899 

VIJJDSLKRKTYDDELRREELLNYFRRFQSASQKKGGSGIFRQGFSPSEGVDEGPYGLSRR 

IACKKCGDFHLWIYTGRAKSQARWCQDCNDFHQAKDGDGWVEQSFQPVLFGLLHKPE 

LPHAYVCAESnFDVTEWFTCQGMRCPANTHKPSFHVNASLLKQNSGKGSTSAQRGGGI 

PNGVNMDGGIDEEEFFEWLQNALQSGMFESFGAQNEPPSPGSGSNAKGSNSSS 
>19695 OsRACD 

MSASRFIKCVTVGDGAVGKTCMLISYTSNTFPTDYVPTVFDM'SAiWVVDGSTVNLGL 

WDTAGQEDYNRLRPL^YRGADVFLLAFSLISKASYENVSKXWIPELRHYAPGVPIILVGT 

KEDLRDDKQFFVDHPGAVPISTAQGEELRKLIGAAAYIECSSKTQQNIKAVFDAAIKVVL 

QPPKQKKKKKKAQKGCAIL* 

>19758 OsE2Fl 

MDSVVRTHIGHMLKMIHFCSMFLITFSDYKIQAII^SQQKRKAPEESDVAESSDCMrrSP 
GFAVSPMLTPVSGKAVKTSKSKTKNNKAGPQTPTSNVGSPLNPPTPVGTCRYDSSLGLL 
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>20231 OsMADS45 

MGRGRVELKRIENKINRQVTFAKRRNGLLKKAYEl^VLCDAEVALIIFSNRGKLYEF 
QSMTKTLEKYQKCSYAGPCTAVQ^ 

LDSLGIKELESLEKQLDSSI^RVrRTKHLVDQLTELQI^Q^^ 
>21003 OsE2F2(367) 

™w^^ Q ^"^^^^MOOMM^SBUJTDADYWXiSDAGVSI 
>21044 Os018989-4003 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^SRKARV^KEDSKFARFDFNGAPFITVfflDD 

>22824 OsPN22824 

RGSELPQ ^ SPR ^ LmK ^ ACSD ^ GAJ ^TVVDRSSPKLAD^ 
?^^?I RV ^ LET ^^Q DEL ^ RE Q LATAEA AKKDAQVALEEAKKRVGTKGSP 

^ G ^ G ?*^^ 
™™^ A ^J^ NAEL ^Q VG ^^ 

GEQLRASEAARETI^AEMRRLRVQTEQWRKAAEAAPPVIGGDAHFVGPINGNGWGSPA 
TMPDDCDDEGFGGKRKGAGIRMLGDLWKKKGSK* ^Am-vuHNbNOWOiPA 
>23367 OsAAG13527 

MEGINGWFAYGVTSSGKTHTMHGDQNCPGIIPIAIKDVFSLIQDVINDLL^ 

™S AGG JIX E ^^^ 

GDEYDGVMYSQLNLmLAGSESSKTETTGLRRREGSYINKSLLTLGTVIGKLSEGRATHIP 
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FGTSSLKRLIEQSIEDP 
DMQQTTTKLTAQCSEI 
EASPEQCTEHELHDLB 

>26317QsAAK72891 



)VMLffiIDERFNALKLLLATVFRKARE 



^fr^^i^^^^^^ YN GIFTKNEQEKQLECILIS IMKLS KEFVEIEOIQ^ \^RS AS RSFHT <? 
>26539 OsPN26539 

>30852 OsPN30852 
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>31182 0sPN31182 
>19697 OsTFXl 

S™SS?^^ EVT ^^ 

^ C N ™ QDAR ^^ 

AEXSKWQAEIKNPDWHPFRFVL\TC^^ 

NEYNPSGRFPVGELWNFKDKRKATLi^TVQFVLRQwS^KR* 
>20080 Os005792-3529 

N^QIXQLAIDCSAQHPDRRPSMSEVAARIDEIRRSSLGDRPATDSAGEGEEPSL* 
>20257 OsCYCOS2 

^^KYSEEQUSffi^KMMVELHQ^GHGKLTGVHiS^GSE^V 
>20466 Os005750-3 1 15 

P^AARKSRLRKKAYVQQLESSKLKLASLEQEINKARQQGmSSSGDQTHAMSGNG^ 

^^^^^ 

RQQTLHQMQRILTIRQ A AR ALL AIHD YFS RLRALS SLWL ARPRE* ^ 
>20534 Os018049-3655 

axS^^™ f 5^ vageraaas ^ rlasrtis ^ rslrdgvv aqlqavrkqlgek^ 

AVPGMTKGETPRLRVLDQCLRQHKAYQAGMI^SHPWP^QRGIPERAVSILRAWLFEHF 
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LHPYPSDVDKHII^RQTGI^RSQVANWFINARVRLWKPMVEEMYAEEMKDEEGSGOS 
TQASNPGRV V 

>20559 OsHOS59 

LDLFMTHYVIXI^SFKEQI^QHWVHAMEAVMACWELEQTLQSLTGA 

SDDEDNQVDSESNMFDGNDGSDGMGFGPLMLTEGERSLVERVRQELKHELKQGYREK 

LVDIREEILRKRRAGKLPGDTASTLKAWWQAHSK^^YFTEEDKARLVQETGLOLKOLN 

NWFINQRKRNWHSNPASSSSDKSKRKRYRWDF* 

>20689 OsMYB 

MGRQPCCDKVGLKXGPWTAEEDQKLVSFLLGNGQCCWRAVPKLAGLLRCGKSCRLR 

WTNYLRPDLKllGLLSETEEKTVroLHEQLGNRWSKIASHlPGRTD^IKNHWNTHIKKK 

LRKMGIDPVTHKPLYPAPPLADGGSPEQKVPEEEEEVEEKSSAAVESSTSTCAGHDVFCT 

DEWMLHLDDrVlPPPCDVVGDTAGSPAESSSTSTSSSGGGGIDEEWLLPIMEWPESMYE 

MGLDD VDMVTT AAP AMATS WEFEDPFN A YQRIALFDHHHELTW A * 

>21036 Os003 18 1-3684 

MSTESGMLRGAGVGWSGAWSIEAVESCffilWRSSESGKYSIffVLDnSSLFSGRIVWEK 
VSPALQRAVQSQMSLLSTPFTONI\T)LFETGNTGGMSRDLFNRIPKTTFSAATNPDQETDN 
CCAVCLQDFGASQFVRVU>HCQHTFHARCroiS^^ 
>22896 OsAAD27557 

MDSTKQDFQPRTFSIKLWPPSF^TRIA4LVERMTKNI^TESIFSRKYGLLX3KEEAHDNAK 

RIEEVCFASADEHFKEEPDGDGSSAVQLYAKETSKIJvlLEVLKRGPRTTVEPEVPVADTP 

LEPADSVFDISGGKRAFIEADEAKELLSPLIKPGNAYKRICFSNRSFGIGAANVAGP1LESI 

KKQLTE VDIS DFV AGRPEDE ALD VMRIFS KALEG A VLR YLNIS DN ALGEKG VRAFEELL 

K5QDNLEELYVMNDGISEEAAQALSELIPSTEKLKILHFHNNMTGDEGAMFIAEMVKRS 

PNLESFRCSATRIGSDGGVALAEALGTCTREKXLDLRDNLFGVEAGLAESKTLSKLPDL 

VELYLSDLNLENKGTVAIINTLKQSAPQLEVLEMAGNEINAKASQALAECLTAMQSLKK 

LTLAENELKDDGAVVIAKSLEDGHQDLKELDVSTNMLQRVGARCFAQAIANKPGFVQL 

NINGNFISDEGrDEVKDILKSGENSVEVLGPLDENDPEGEAEDDEEEEEEEEDDDQRRGL 

RHRSPHPHPPPPIATTLQQIGNLAGGGGGGAGKRADTGDEREEEEEEEGEDGGDAVAAR 

RRDRPRDGHRRGIHRLRWEDKLPRLPPQGGSPRHLQRGRLHTPLQHHQRHFYLCSVSPG 

ASCSLDLHIWSLQYVDARVGPFDTFLVGGDTAEVSDIKFSNDGKSMLLTTTNNHrifVL 

DAYGGDKRCGFSLESSPhTVATEAAFTPDGQYVISDCLLEQSHRSYHCFEVGSPSSNVCN 

CVNCPNFLDSQQFQFELGA* 

>23251 OsPN23251 

MGGRKRALLVGINYPGTKAELKGCHNDVARMRRALVDRFGFDEADIRVLADADRSAP 

QPTGANIRRELARLVGDARPGDFlFFHYSGHGTPJ^PAETGQDDDTGYDECrVPSDMNLI 

TDQDFTELVQKWDDCIFTIVSDSCHSGGLLDKTKEQIGHSTKQNQAQQIKREERSDSGT 

GGFRSFLKETLKET VRD AFES RG VHIPHQS S RRNDDEDEEPHMGSS S HG GDRIKNRS LPL 

STLffiMLKEKTGKDDroVGSIRMTLFSLFGDPASPKIKKmKVMLTKLQEGQHGGVMGL 

VGAI^QEFMKAIO.EGNQEADAl^PAMKQEVHSVHEAYAGTTARVSNGVLISGCQTDQ 

TSADATTPKGVSYGAl^NAIQTILSEKSGRVTNKELVLRARELLSKQGYTQQPGLYCSD 
KHTSVAFIC* 

>23253 OSAAK00972 

MATYYSSPG^RDSQAMYPADSGNSSYPWSAIGNMLYPGNGSSGPYTEFSGnQHQQN 
FMELPGHFTMSQDSSSREPNMVASYMDQRSFGPAKDMRl^MLMHIMDGAHNAGADL 
ffi^DTHSSAQffiFGLLNNHNSMSVAPAPGQGlJSLSLNTFnLAPSYPYWSAKTELLTPHSY 
HGDDNRMKNMQSEASQAIRNSKYLKAAQELLDEWSVWKSIKQKAQKDQAEAGKSD 
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NKEAEGGSKGEGVSSNPQESTANAAPEISAAEKQELQ>nCMAKIJv4AMLDEVDRKYKHY 
YHQMQIWSSFDMVAGSGAAKPYTAVALQTISK^^ 

SGKEGKLTRLRYIDQQLRQQRAFQQYGLLQQNAWRPQRGLPENSVSIL^^E^^ 
YPKDSEKLMLARQTGLTRSQISNWFINARVRLWKPMIEDlVmCEEIGEADLDSNSSSDNV 
PRSKDKIATSEDKEDLKSSMSQTYQPS QLGESKAMGMMSIXjG^^A^GEEWEGNQMD^^ 
MNLMLKDQRPGEAEGSLLHDAVAHHSDENARFMAYHLSGLGRYGNSIW 

di^vqnthqpgfagageeiyns™^ 

>23388 OsPN23388 

sf/£rkff^v^^ 

RLVGAPVSGNSClPPMMFQEKTFSimfeKHRLQTSRKEHDHDEFIjW 

MRKKYLNAATREGAKLLDHWFIGCHATYWCEDASVK^YVGHSDNWTPLWILKTAK 

EKGLQRLVHLSSDLARQVATILENAQTFQENRKIGDVPSVNSNSSGVPSTQGE1DEIHOE 
RQKFVEVAKKIWRDRRARRMQSCEWIHPITPVK3JV1ESICWTV 

DAFEQQSTTFEDANGDGKIDDQSSDSFTRPLRESEKSEVIFKNHFLTVLFPIDRFGELGPSS 

RTEF^GGFTRIQVXDHIYNFYQENMSSDEINVALQTDSRHADRLRSLYASTESAERGFV 

TFKRJI)FIX3SRRSFEGLKRIJSRENNSNVYELVTRA* 

>23829 OsPN23829 

MALS VEKTS SGREYK VKDLS Q ADFGRLEIEL AE VEMPGLMACRAEFGPS QPFKG ARIS G 

SLHMTIQTAVEffiTLTALGAEVRWCSCNIFSTQDHAAAAIARDSAAVFA^GETI^EYW 

WCTERCLDWGVGGGPDLIVDDGGDATLLIHEGVKAEEEFEKSGKVPDPESTDNAEFKIV 

LTIIRDGLKSDPSKYRKMKERLVGVSEETTTGVKRLYQMQETGALLFPAIl'rVNDSVTKS 

^NLYGCP^SU»DGIMRATDVMIAGKVAVVCGYGDVGKGCAAAUCQAGARVIVTEI 
DP]CALQAliVlEGLQVLTLEDWSEADIFvm 

NEmMLGI^TYPGVKPJTIKPQTDRWWPETNTGnVLAEGRLMNLGCATGHPSFVMSCS 
>23830 OsPN23830 

MGFLEDFQASVEALPAMLQRNYSLMRELDKSLOGVQTGhffiQRCQQElEDIKHGIJESGSI 
JT?£^^ SDE ^ EQ ™ CW ^ EKV ^ AS Q T ^ LVDAHI QQLDQFMRKLEELRQEK 
EAATTAAAAAAAAAASVATGTPVAATVTASAGTSTADNTPKGGRSSERGRGGRKKTA 

KVPTEQPAPAIDLELPVDPNEPTYCLCNQVSYGEMVACDNNDCKIEWYHFGCVGVKEH 

PKGKWYCPSCIGFQKKRKGK* 

>23832 OsBAB07943 

^TFAKPENALKRAEELfflVGQKQAALQALHDLITSKRYRSWQKPLERIMMKYVELCV 

DLRKGRFAKDGLIQYRIVCQQVNVSSLEEVIKHFMQI^NEKAEQARNQAQALEDALDV 

EDLEADKRPEDLMI^YVSGEKGKDRSDREHVTPWFKFLWETYRTVLEILRNNSKLEAL 

YAMTAHKAFQFCKQYKRTTEFRRECEnRNHLANLNKYRDQRDRPDLTAPESLOLYLDT 

RVEQLKIATEI^LWQEAFRSVEDIHGIJVISMVKICTPKPSVLVVY 

^YAWLKLFYLQKSYNKNLSQKDLQI^ 

NLRIANLVNFSLDSKRENREVPSRASLFSELAAKGVIACASQDVKDLYNLLEHDFLPLDL 
VS KAQPLLS KIS KIGG KLS S APL VPE VFLS Q YLP ALEKLTTLR VLQQAS QIFQS VKDDMLS 
RMIPFFDFSvTOKISVDAVKHNFVAMKW^ 
KARSIJOfffPVKKPSKLGENLTSLAAV^^ 

KRLS VLKKS AEDERIRLLND VKXREQEPJKRQL VEKEKJEAEELLQKQIKEIAKRG GKKP 
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APAAAAAAAAPAAGKYVPKFKRGGDGGSSAGGQRPAVAPEQDRW^^D^RPDMR 

PLRQEAPPARDAAPPARQDGPPGTWRPSRYSSSSSSSmS^SS* 
>24092 OsPN24092 

NSNSFDAISVSGSDGSSGRFIYHS^ 
ASTDGSTSNSGEAGLREAEDDVEKLRSEIATLTR^ 

KKlJ^GDLHLQLQKMQESNSELLLAVIGDLDEMLEQKNKEISLlJiEETLH 
SNVHNAGHKIDISETSSVQEKEDEL^^ 

EDLEMQMEQIALDYEILKQENH^ 

™S^^ LA ^ CQmM ^ D ^^^ LN ^^ S ^QVQTYLEEINTLKSSKNEKEE 

J^QSEIRSLKFEYDNLKimSTNDSEKHNLASQVLKI^^ 

DmHATSKRIKHDDGTTGSRNVIJ>STNRHN^ 

NTALEEELKELHGRYSEISLKFAEVEGERQQLVMTVRALKNSLR* 
>30858 OsPN30858 

>23169 Os000221-3976 

MlffiCQSEIYYTTGESKKAVENSPFl^KLKKKG^ 

^I^^. DESEDE ^ QEEL ^™ GLCKVIKEVL GDKVEKVVVSDRVVDSPCCL 
>19788 OsMADSl 
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>20072 Os000564-1102 

MSAQAEl^REE>TVnrMAKI^QAERYEEMVEFMEKVAKT^ 
>20231 OsMADS45 

LDSLGIKEI^ESIJiKQLDSSLKHVRTTRTKIlLVDQLTELORXEOM^ FF^ 
>20232 OsRAPIB 

MGRGKVQLKRffiNKimQVTFSKRRSGLLKKANEISVLCDAEVALIIFST 

>20233 OsMADS6 
^g^ELKJUE^ 

>20668 OsMADS 13 

MGRGRIEIKRIENTTS RQVTFCKRRNGIJLKKA YELS VLCD AE V ALIVFS S RGRL YE YSNN 
^Y^ TroRYKJCA ^ CGSTSGAPL ffi^ 

A V AAQRQQDPTELNLG YHHHLAJDPGATAAD APPPHF* ^ ^ 

>20698 OsFDRMADS8 

WGRTELKl^NPTSRQVTFSKRRNGLLKKAFELSVLCDAEVALIVFSPRGRLYEFASA 

VANHMTTTTAPAAWPRDVPMTSSTAGAADAMDVETDLYIGLPGTERSSNRSETG* 
>20700 OsMADS3 

^Ai™? PLN ^ GA ^ 
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>20770 OSMADS5 

>20837 OsBAA81880 

>20847 Os008339 

>19877 OsRP5 
>20910OsMADS14 

>20912OsMADS18 

SSMEGILERYQRYSFDERAVLEPNTEDQENWGDEYGILKSKLDALQKSQRQLLGEQLDT 

Figure 7 
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>20914OsMADS17 

MGRGRVELKRIENKJNRQ VTFSHIRNGLLKJCAYEI^ V1X:DAEV AI.TTFS HKT vppr^A 
>21116 0sMADS7 

>22834 OsPN22834 
!?^ G 5! AAAAPGRGGAGE ^^ 

rereersgnggaattaasssscngsgseevdddddkrnaaag^i^p^^gSt 
hlifefqhfptsylrcaahrvaqhyglettvadslvdgsvsktvaklctsesklpvtat<?fv 

nS^p^f^ V ^ WD ^ pv »ENKVNTMNSRSRVAVFKDTEKDRSDPDYDR 
>28517 OsBAB56078 

gFl UKH1GGQPAGRHIEEGTAKDTKQND YAEFS S KITDV* 
>29949 0sPN29949 

MGRGKrVTRRIDNSTS RQ VTFS KRRNGLLKKAKELS ILCD AE VGLV VFS S TGXLYEFS S T 
^LQGLENPa.EISLR]TOMRKD^^ 

Y^KLQACEQRGATDANESSSTPYSFRHQNANMPPSI^I^QSQQREGECSKTAAplaXjLH 
>29971 OsPN29971 

^AAA^^A^ 
R ^? R H A ^ SLLLA ™ AGG ^ 

EGRWNFEWFGDSSPGAJLAARLLFERSPTTVAHFTGIJDVLIKDGYS^ 
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KFLLTTQLS VEGPIRMKEE Y VEGLIEIPRIREETLPD QLKGFFGQTAG ALOOLP APIRD A VS 
>21U44 OsUl 8989-4003 

I^SLRSGGGGNAAEREEGGANRNGK^ 

KTSRKARVEIEISEDS KFARFDFNG APFTMHDD VS ILEAIRRNKGRAGLS MP* 
> 12464 OsGF14-c 

MSREENVYMAKLAEQAERYEEMVEYMEKVAKTVDVEEI/TV^ 

RASWRWSSffiQKEEGRGNEEHVTLIKEYRGKIEAELSKICDGILKLLDSHLVPSSTAAESK 
VFYLl^^GDYHRYLAEFKTGAERKEAAESTMVAYKAAQDIAI^ 

FSVFYYE1LNSPDKACHLAKQAPI)EAISEIJ)TIXjEESYKDSTLIM 

EDGGDEVKEASKGDACEGQ* 

>20251 OsDADl 

^P^TSDAKLLIQSLGKAYAATPTNLKIIDLYVVFAVATALIQVVYMGIVGSFPFNSFLS 

GVI^CIGTAVLAVCLRIQVNKDNKEFKXJIJPERAFADFVI^^VLHLVIMNFLG* 
>19842 OsRCAAl 

MAA^SSTVGAPASTPTNFLGKKXKKQVTSAVNYHGKSSMNR^ 

QDRWKGLAYDISDrXJQDITRGKGFVDSLFQAPTGDGTHEAVlJSSYEYI^OGLRTYDFD 

OTMGGFYIAPAFMDKLVVfflSK^FMTLPNIKWLILGIWGGKGQGKSFQCELWAKMGI 

NPIMMSAGELESGNAGEPAKLIRQRYREAADIIKKGKMCCLFINDLDAGAGRMGGTTO 

YTVNNQMVNATLMNIADNFTNVQI^GMYNKEDNPRVPnWGNDFSTLYAPLIRDGRM 

EKFYWAPTRDDRVGVCKGIFRTDNWDEDIVKIVDSFPGQSIDFFGALRARVYDDEVRK 

WVSDTG\^NIGKRLVNSREGPPEFEQPKMTffiKLMEYGYMLVKEQENVKRVOLAEOYL 

SEAAIXJDANSDAMKTGSFTGQGAQQAGNLPVPEGCTDPVAKNFDPTARSDDGSCLYTF 

>19902 OsEXPB2 

MAGASAKWAMLLSVLATYGFAAGVVYTNDWLPAKATWYGQPNGAGPDDNGGACG 
FKOTNQYPFMSMTSCGNEPIJFQDGKGCGACYQIRCTNNPSCSGQPRTVlfrDMNYYPVA 
RYHFDI^GTAFGAMARPGIJ^DQLRHAGIIDIQFRRVPCYmGLYWFHVEAGSNPVYLA 

VSESGQTVIAHQVIPANWRANTNYGSKVQFR* 
>22832 OsBAA02730 

MASATLLKSSFLPKKSEWGATRQAAAPKPVTVSMVVRAGAYDDELVKTAKTIASPGRG 

ILAMDESNATCGKRLASIGLENTEANRQAYRTLLVTAPGLGQYISGAILFEETLYOSTVD 

GKIOVDILTEQKIVPGIKVDKGLVPLAGSNNESWCQGRDGLASREAAYY00GARFAKW 

RTVVSIPNGPSELAVKEAAWGLARYAAISQDNGLVPIVEPEILLDGEHGIDRTFEVAOKV 

WAETFFYMAE^^MFEGILLKPSMVTPGAECKDRATPEQVSDYTLKLLHRRIPPAVPAI 

MFESGGQSEVEATQNLNAMNQGPNPWHVSFSYARALQNTCLKTWGGQPENVKAAOD 

RLLLRAKANSLAQLGKYTSDGEAAEAKEGMFVKNYVY* 

>22840 OsAAB46718 

MTTSPLVAPARAKGLPSISRRGSSFAIVCSGGKKIKTDKPYGIGGGMSVDIDASGRKSTGK 
^JQF^KYGANVDGYSPIYSPEEWSPTGDTYVGGTTGLLIWAVTLAGLLGGGALLVY 

>22844 OsBAB61062 
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MASNAAAAAAVSLDQAVAASAAFSSRKQLRLPAAARGGMRVRVRARGRREAVVVAS 
AS S S S V AAP AAKAEEIVLQPIREIS G AVQLPGS KSLSNRILLLS ALSEGTTVVDNLLNSED 

VHYMLEALKALGLSVEADKVAKRAVWGCGGKFPVEKDAKEEVOIJ^GNAGTAMRP 

LTAAVTAAGGNATYVLDGVPRMRERPIGDLVVGLKQLGADVDCFLGTECPPVRVKGTG 

GLPGGKVKI^GSISSQYI^AIJJVIAAPIjVLGDVEIEIIDKLISIP 

HSDSWDRFYKGGQKYKSPGNAYVEGDASSASYFlAGAAirGGTVTVOGCGTTSLOGD 
VKFAEVUEMMGAKVTWTDTSVTVTGPPRE^ 

VALFADGPTAIRD VAS WRVKETERMVAJRTELTKLGAS VEEGPDYCBTPPEKLNIT AIDT 

YDDHRMAMAFSIAACADVPVTIRDPGCTRKTFPNYFDVI^TFVRN* 
>22858 OsPN22858 

ASFRTVGAKITQETGDFFVSDAEGDPDKPTDGFSSIDEAIGALHEGKFVIAVDDESGDNE 

GDLVMAATLADPESIAFMIRNGSGnSVGMKXEDLTRLMIPMMSPIAElEDISAAASTVTV 

DARVGISTGVSAADRAKTIFTLASPDSKTTDLRRPGHIFPLKYRNGGVLKRAGHTEASVD 

LVALAGLRPVSVLSTVlNPVDGSMAGMPVLKQMALEHDIPIVSIADLmYRPJCREKLVEL 

IAVSRLPTKWGLFRAYCYQSKLDGTEHIAVAKGDIGDGEDVLVRVHSECLTGDILGSAR 

CDCGNQLDLAMQLIDKAGRGVLVYLRGHEGRGIGLGQKLRAYNLQDDGHDTVOANVE 

LGLAVDSREYGIGAQILRDMGWTMPa.MTNNPAKFVGLKGYGLAVVGRVPVISPITKE 

NQRYLETKRTKMGHVYGSDLPGNVPEEFLNPDDIAGDODEDDTHN* 

>22866 OsPN22866 

PRWRSGRFFFLFSPPTPTPIDLHPESLLLTAGELPAAAEMATRYWrVSLPVQTPGSTANS 

LWARLQDSISRHSFDTPLYPvFm^DLRVGTIJDSLLAI^DDLVKSNWffiGVSHKIRROIEE 

LERAGGVESGALTVDGVPVDTYLTRFWDEGKYPTMSPLKEIAGSIQSQVSKIEDDMKV 

RGAEYNNVRSQLNAINRKQTGSLAVRDLSNLVKPEDMWSEHLVTLEAVVPOYSOKD 

WLS S YES LDTFV VPRS S KKEYEDhnS Y ALYT VTLFAKV VDNFKVRAREKGFQVRDEE YS 

SEAQESRKEELEKEMQDQEAMRASLEQWCYASYSEVFSSWMHFCLVRVFV/ESR.RYGL 

PPSFl^AVl^PSQKGEKKVRSILRNSVGNVHSIYWKSEDDVGVAGLGGKAVFLE* 
>22874 OsPN22874 

GTNPGFRVGEIRI^NRDOTGTLLGNTPEGSGRYWSDGCTYDGEWRRGMRHGOGKT 
MWPS G AT YEGE YSGG YTYGEGT YTGS DNW YK V 
>23022 OsPN23022 

KYAERGLRSL A V ARQE VPEKS KES AGGPWQFVGLLPLFDPPRFLDS AETIRKALHLG VN V 

KMITGDQLAIGK^TGRRLGMGThnvnTSSALLGQNKX>ASLEALPVDELIEKADGFAGVFP 

EHKYEIVKRLQEKKHIVGMTGDGVNDAPALKKADIGIAVADAIDAARSASDIVLTEPGL 

SVnSAVLTSRCIFQRMKNYTIYAVSITIRIVLGFLLIALIWKYDFSPFMVLIIAn.NDGTIMTI 

SKXJRVKPSPLPDSWKLK^IFATGrVLGSYLAIJVlTVIFFWAMHKTDFFTDKFGVRSIRN 

SEHEMMSALYLQVSrVSQALIFVTRSRSWSFlERPGLLLVTAFMLAQLVATFLAVYANW 

GFARIKGKjWGWAGVIWLYSrWYFPEDIFKFFIRFV 

REEREAQWATAQRTLHGLQPPEVASNTLFNDKSSYRELSEIAEQAKRRAEIARLRELNTL 

KGHVESVVKLKGLDIDTIQQNYTV* 

>23053 OsPN23053 

SSFLWGYLVSPnGGALVDYYGGKRVMAYGVALWSLATFLSPWAAARSLWLFLSTRVL 
LGMAEGVALPSMNNMVLRWFPRTERSSAVGIAMAGFQLGNT^^ 

VIFGLFGFLWVLVWISAISGTPGENAQISAHELDYITRGQKLVKTQSGGERLRKVPPFSKL 

I^KWPTWALISANAMHSWGYFVIl^WMPVYFKTrYHVNLREAAWFSALPWVMMAVL 

GYVAGVVSDRUQNGTSITLTRKIMQTIGP^GPGVALLGLNAAKSPVIASAWLTIAVGLK 
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SFGHSGFLVNI^EIAPQYAGVIJIGMSNrAGTFA 

LYFSSTLFWDIFATGERVDFDGTG* 

>23059 OsPN23059 

MAASI^AAATUvlQPAKLGGRASSAAIJSRPSSHVAPvAFGVD^ 

ANKCADAAKLAGFALATSALLVSGASAEGVPRRLTFDEIQSKTYMEVKGTGTANOCPT 

VEGGVDSFAFKAGKYNMKXFCLEPTSFTVKAEGVAK^APPEFQKTKLMTRLT^ 

EGPI^VSSDGTIKFEEKDGroYAAVTVQLPGGERVPFIJ^IKNLVATGKPESFGGPFLVPS 

YRGSSFEDPKGRGGSTGYDNAVAIPAGGRGDEEELAKENVKNASSSTGNTTLSVTKSKP 

ETGEVIGVFESVQPSDTDLGAKVPKDVKIQGVWYAOLE* 

>23061 OsPN23061 

MAMATQASAAKCHLLAAWAPAKPRSSTLSMPTSRAPTSLRAAAEDQPAAAATEEKKP 
APAGFVPPQLDPNTPSPIFGGSTGGLLRKAQVEEFYVITWTSPKEQVFEMPTGGAAIMRE 

GPNLLKLARKEQCLALGTRLRSKYKINYQFYRVFPNGEVQYLHPKDGVYPEKVNAGRO 

GVGQNFRSIGKNVSPIEVKFTGKNVFDI* 

>23426 OsRBCL 

MSPQTETKASVGFKAGVKDYKLTYYTPEYETKDTDILAAFRVTPQPGVPPEEAGAAVA 
AESSTGTWTTVWTDGLTSLDRYKGRCYHIEPWGEDNQYIAYVAYPLDLFEEGSVTNM 
FTSIVGNWGFKALRALRLEDLRIPPTYSKTFQG 

PPHGIQVERDKLNKYGRPLLGCTIKPKLGLS AKNYGRAC YECLRGGLDFTKDDEN VNS O 

PFMRWPJDRFVFCAEAIYKSQAETGEIKGHYLNATAGTCEEMIKRAVFARELGVPIVMH 

D YLTGGFT ANT S LAH YCPJDNGLLLHIHRAMH A VIDRQKJ^HGMHFR VLAKALRMS GGD 

HIHAGTVVGKl^GEP^MTLGFVDLLRDDFffiKTJRARGrFFTQDWVSMPGVIPVASGGIH 

VWHMPALTEIFGDDSVLQFGGGTLGHPWGNAPGAAANRVALEACVQARNEGRDLARE 

GNEIIRSACKWSPELAAACEIWKAIKFEFEPVDKLDS* 

>29982 OsPN29982 

APGARVFIARPLLRRSPRGVACALRRRPSKYKNKIQNEEVVVEDDIGGGGEDDDDALE 

AIJ^QLEEDLKNDDLSVEDDDDGISEEDMARFEQELAEAIGDIADADESGEGSSLGSEA 

YG^EKTDEIK^ELKNWQLKRLARALKIGRRKTSIKNLAGELGLDRTLVIELLRNPPPK 

IiFMSDSLPDEDPSKPElKEffiPSPVVDNADVTETKPQTELPVHVMCAEWSSQKRLKKV 

OJ^TL£RVYSRTKRPTNTMISSrVQVTSLPRKTrV r KWFEDRREQDGWDHRVAFKRSLSE 

>30846 OsPN30846 

APRRPSTFLNAVALGNVGAGKSAVLNSLIGHPVLPTGENGATRAPIVVDLQRDPGLSSKS 

IVLQIDSKSQRVSASSLRHSLQDRLSKGASSGSSRGRVEGINLKLRTSTAPPLKLVDLPGI 

DQRAVDDPMFNEYAGHNDAILLVVIPAMQAADVASSRALRLAKDIDADGTRTVGVISK 

VDQ AEGD AKTIAC V Q ALLLNKGPKNLPDIEWV ALIGQS V AIAS AO A AGSENS LET AWN 

AEAETLRSILTGAPKSKLGRIALVDTIAK 

>30974 OsPN30974 

MGALLS SPNS KNQPWEHGE AS KADS SKKLRMS APPLS GGYDHPGLIPGLPDEIS LQILAR 

MPRMGYIJ^AKMVSRSWKAAITGVELYRVRKELGVSEEWLYMLTKSDDGKLVWNAFD 

PVCGQWQRLPLMPGISHGGECKRGIPGLWLGDLLSAGIRVSDVIRGWLGQRDSLDRLPF 

CGCAIGTVNGCrYVLGGFSRGSAMKCVWRYDPFVNAWQEVSSMSTGRAFCKASLLNN 

KLYWGGVSKGKNGLAPLQSAEVFDPRTGIWVGGALTLSVSKGPSSTSCLLVELVKPIA 

TGMTSLGGKLYVLQSLYSGPFFVDVGGEIFDPETNSWAEMPVGMGEGWPARQAGTKLS 

AVIDGDLYAI^PSTSFDRGKIKTYDPQEDAWKVAIGQVPVGDFAESECPYLLAGFLGKLN 
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LIIKDVDSKINIMQTDVLKPVEl^APGNGPTCQNQQLFSEQET^WE^WSKNLAAAELV 
SCQVLNI 
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Figure 8 

>19695 OsRACD 

atgagcgcgtctcggttcatcaagtgcgtcaccgtgggggacggcgccgtgggcaagacctgcatgctcatctcctacacctccaacacct 

tccccacggactatgttccaactgttmgataacttcagtgcaaatgttgtggtcgatgggagcact^ 

ggacaagaggactacaataggctecgcccgttgagctatcgtggcgctgatgttttcctgctggccttttcte^^ 

agaatgtttctaaaaagtggatacctgaattaaggcattatgctcctggtgtgccaataattctcgttggaacaaag 
aagcaattutagtagatcaccctggtgctgtacc^^ 

aatgcagttcaaaaacacagcaaaacatcaaggcagttttcga^^ 

gaaaaaggcgcagaaaggatgtgccatcttgtaa 

>19758 OsE2Fl 

atggattctgttgttaggacccacattggtcatatgcttaagatga^ 
tctctcttcacagcaaaaaagaaaagcaccagaagaaagtga^ 

ccaatgctcactccagtctctgggaaagctgttaagacttccaagtcaaagactaagaacaacaaagctgggcctcagacaccta^ 

tgttggttcaccacttaatcccwaactcctgttggtacatgccgttatgacagttcgttagggcttctcac 

caggctccggatggcattctagatttgaataatgctgcagaaaca^ 

gaatagggttgattgaaaagacactoaagaacagaatccgttggaagggcttggatgattcaggagtggaattagataatggtctttcagcttt 
gcaggcagaagttgaaaatcttagtctgaaggagcaagcattagatgagcgcataagtgatatgcgtgaaaaactaagaggtttaactgaag 



ctcatggcactacacttgaagtcccagatcctgacgaggctggtgattatctccagagaagatatagaatcgtattaagaagtacaatgggw 



cgattcctcaggatcctagtgctteacatgamtggaggaatgacaaggattatcccttcagatattgatactgatgctgattactggctc 
agaaggggatgtcagcattactgatotgtggaaaacagcaccagatgtgcagtgggatgagagcctggatacggatgtcttcctatctgaag 

atggggaggggtcgggtggagctgaagaggatcgagaacaagatcaaccggcaggtgacgttcgccaagcgcaggaatggcctgctc 

aagaaggcgtacgagctctccgtcctctgcgacgccgaggtcgccctcatcatcttctccaaccgcggcaagctctacgagttctgcagca 

cccagagcatgactaaaacgcttgagaagtatcagaaatgcag^gcaggacccgaaacagctgtccaaaatagagaaagtgagcaat 

tgaaagctagccgcaatgaatacctcaaactgaaggcaagggttgaaaatttacaacggactcaaagaaatttgctgggtgaagat^ 

cattaggcataaaagagctcgagagcctagagaagcagcttgattcatccctgaagcacgtcagaactacaaggacaaaacatctggttga 



cgggcagcaagtgtgggagcagggctgcaacttaattggctatgaacgtcagcctgaagtgcagcagcctcttcacggcggcaatgggtt 

cttccatccacttgatgctgctggtgaacccaccctteagattgggtaccctgcagagcatcatgagg 

cgatgaacagtgcgtgcatgaacacctacatgcccccatggctaccatga 

>21003 OsE2F2(367) 



agccctggatacactaatccagcaggcagcccagttccaacaccgctttcaggaaaaggttcaaaagcttttgccaaatcaaaagctgcaaa 
aggccagaaatcttgtccccagacccctttgtgcgctagttctccaggc^ 



atgactcccgaccaggagaagttagtgatgatatgtccatcttacaggctgatattgaagccctctcactgcaggagcacagcgtagatcaa 
caaataagtgaaatgcgagataagttaagaggactcacagaagatgaaaataaccaaaagtggctatatgttactgaagatgacatcaagtc 
mgccctgcttccagaatcagacactgatcgcaatcaaagcgcctcatggtacaactttggaggtcccagatcctgatgaagtgaatgattat 
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cacagccaaatattcaagatgggctgctaatgccttctgatgctccttctagttca^ggatattggcgggatgatgaagattgixttcag^ 

atggcgcctccctgcggcgatgccgcggcggctgcctccgccgcgcccggcctggccaacctgctca^ 

aaaatcggmctttacgcagcggcggcggcggcaatgcggcagagagggaggagggcggtgcgaacaggaacgggaagaaggaga 
agaccgggg^cagaggatcaccgggtgggggctccgtgagttcagcaagatagtttctaagaa^^ 

atataatgaggttgccgatgagattWgcggagctgaagtccattacgcagaacggtctggagmgatgagaagaata^ 

atatgatgcttteaatgtgctcattgcaattcgtgttattgcaaaagataaaaaggagate^^^ 

gatacagaagttggaggaagttcacaaagaactcatcaccaggate^^ 

at 



gtatcaatccttgaagccatcaggcgtaacaaaggaagagctggcctctccattcacccttaa 
>20910 OsMADS14 



agaaggcgaatgagatctccgtgctctgcgacgccgaggtcgcgctcatcatcttctccaccaag 
actcatgtatggacaaaatccttgaacgttatgagcgctactcctatgcagaaaaggt^ 



toaaagagctgcagcagctggagcagcagctggaaaattcgttgaaacatatcagatccagaaagagccaactaatgctcgag^ 
cgagcttoaacggaaggaaaagtcactgcaggaggagaataaggtectacagaaagaactggtggagaagcagaaagtccagaagcaa 



gccacatcaacggctaa 
>228240sPN22824 



cccgcgtccggagaccccgtaacgttcggctgggtgtgcggtgcgtggcgtggcgttcccaaggcgttccag 
caccggtgcggtggcctcgtgggaggcggtgccacgatttatta^^ 

cgctacctgcgcagcgccacattcgcctgcattttccatgagccagtcttccccgcgtttgctctcatcgtagg^^ 



ccaccgccgaggccgccaagaaggacgcgcaggtcgcgctcgaggaggctaagaagcgcgttggcaccaaggggagccccgcttc, 
gccgccgcggcgtctccgcgctccccatctc^ 



:cc 



gccaagaaagctgaggaggaggcggcggccaaggcgtccttggtcgagcaggacctgaaggagagagcggcgcgggaggcccgca 
tgggcgagcagctgagggcgtcggaagccgctcgggagacgctggaggccgagatgcggcgcctgcgcgtgcagaccgagcaatgg 
cgaaaggccgcggaggcggcccccccggtgattggcggggatgcccacttcgtcggccacaatggcaacggctggggctcccccgcg 



aaggggagcaagtga 
>23367 OsAAG13527 



gaagacccacacaatgcatggtgatcagaattgccctggaataatcccat 
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^ ^ gC ^ 

ssr ^ gaaggca ^^ 

g^caacttcaacttatttagcagccgaagtcataccattttcacattgatgatt^^ 
atgtactcacaacttaamgattgatctagctgggtcagagagttctaaga^ 
aacaagagtc^tctgggaactgttattgggaaactcagtgaagg^^ 
tgctgcagtcatcattgagtggccatggccatgtttoactgatttgcacaa 

gg ^ g ^^ 



aagcacatcacaagatagttctatgcttgtccaaaatgatagtgccacg^^^ 



gptctactgattgagcaagtgaagatgcttgctggtgaaattgcttttggtaccagScgctgaaaa^ 

:tttt 
aaaaagttcta 



gaggttggaacttggagtcttgamagaggatatgaagatggagctacaggctagaaaacagagggaagctgccctagaagct^^^^^ 
ctgagaaggagcatcttgaagaggagtacaagaaaaagtttgatgaggcaaagaaaaaggaactat^^ 



tecaaaggaaaacaaag^ 

gaaaccagaatttgaacctettcttgttcgtctcaaggctaaaa^^ 



gttcagaatgccctctatgccgtacaagaatcgcagacaggataattaccttcacctaa 
>26317 OsAAK72891 ' ' 

atggaggccgtccagccgccggtgttgagtgacagattgaacccgttgatccaccacagatoagcm^ 



accggcactgacgccgagatggttgtccatcaagtccaactccagctctgacaactgctttgaaggatcgaaaagagcggtatcgte^^ 
gaccggcatgttttcaatccaaatgggcaggtcaactatgcagaatt^^ 



ttgagattgatgagaggttcaatgccttgaagttactgctggccacagtgtttcggaaggctagggagatggacagc^^^^ 



ctttggaaagaaaaacaaggaggatcattcatctcgcgcggaggaaaataagagmcaggaaacagaagtccatggttgtcttg^ 



aaagaagaa 
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# 



tcatmgcgtgatatagaggtggcgcctcaMtatcaccaagaagatcac^tgaga 

acttaactcaagtttagaaattgcttcagctgcattgaaggaagttgaaaataaaaatotc 

aaagcaactggagtgcattttaatatctattatgaagttgtcaa^ 

aggtcagaggatttgagtgatcattgcaaccacatggtcagacaagcc^ 

acaaggcgttctgagctccagaaggctgaagc^ 

aactcttgatcgctactcca:tacattacagcaatatcctgggttgctagatgctttcttgaaga^ 
>26539 OsPN26539 ~ ~ 



catgcagggcggcggcagcgccgccacgcccgccgcctcggcctccgcgtccacgccggccagcgagacc^ 

tcgacggcctcgacatccagggcgacgacgcgccctcgtcgcagcccgccacgagcaagaagaaaaaaagggggcct^^ 

gcaacgggccctgacaagggtggc^gtggattgcgccaatttagtatgaaagtttgtgagaaagttgaaagc^ 

aacgaggtggcagatgagcttgtagctgagtttgca^ 

gatgagaaaaatatacgacgaagggtttatgatgcattgaatgta^ 



agtggcattgccatttotattggtgcagacacgtcctcatgctacagtagaagtggagatatcagaagatatgcagc 
atagcactccatttgaactgcatgacgattcctttgtactgaaagcattggggttctctggcaaagaaccagatga^ 



ttcccggtatacttaaagggcgtgtcaagcatgaacattag 
>29946 0sPN29946 

accatggggacggcctgcaaggagggctcacacattgggattatcccgcgtgccatggccacgctgttcgacaagatcg 

aaccaagtagagttccagctgcgcgmcgtttattgagattctgaaagaagaggtgagggatttgcttgatcctgctac 

acttgagaatggaaatggacatgcaaccaagttgtcggttccaggtaaaccccctgttcagatccgggaggcgtcg 

ttagcaggatcgaccgaagtgcatgtcactacccagaaagaaatgacggcatgccttgagcaaggatctctgagtcgtg 

ccaacatgaacaaccaatcaagtcgttcccat^^ 

gaatgcctattgaagagatgaatgaagactatctctgtgccaaactccacttagtagatcttgct^^ 

tgatggccttcggtttaaggaaggtgttcatatcaacagaggacttcttgctcttggcaatgtcatcagtgc^^ 

aaagaaggcgctcatgttccttaccgggacagcaaactcactcgccttctgcangactctccaggtggaaacagcaagactgtaa 

cctgtattagtccagcagatatcaatgctgaagaaacactgaacactttgaaatatgctaaccgcgctcgtaa 

aaatagaaatcctgttgctgatgagatgaaaaggatgcgccagcaaattgaatacttgcaagcagaactcgtttcagctc 

tcttagatgatgttcagggtctcagggaaaggatctcaatgcttgaacagaaaaatgaagaccmgcagggaactgtatgac^ 

atggttacactgatccttgtgaacctgaactgcaaaaaattggaac^^ 

gaaccatttgatgtccccatgactgacte^^^ 

tgctgcaggatogcatgggcaaagagttgaatgaattaaacagacaactggagcaaaaggagtctgagatgaaaatgta^ 

tgttgcacttaaacaacacmggaaagaaacttttggagcttgaagaagagaaaagagctgtacagcagcaagaaagggacagatt 
ctgaagttgaaagtctaaatgctgatggacaaacacacaagttg^ 



aattcattctataaaggcacagaaggttgttcaactacaacataaaatcaaacaagaagcggaacaattccggcaatggaaggctacccgtg 



ttggttttgcagaggaagactgaagaagctgcgatggctaccaaaaggctgaaagagttactagaggctcggaaatcatcaggacgtgaca 
actcag 

>30852 OsPN30852 

atggctcgcgcgggcgggcatgggatggggaacccggtgaacgtggggatogcggtgcaggcggactgggagaaccgcg 
tccaacatctccctcaacgtccgtcgcxtcttcgacttcctcctccgattcgaagctactacgaagagca 
tggacatcct 

>31182 OsPN31182 
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atggtctccggcgtcgccraccgcccggacga 

gcggcxgtccctggccacgcxgccgccctcgggcggagcgcaatccgcttcgacg^gcggcgggagc 

gcagcgagcagcatgtccccgcagccgcaggcatggcggcgggggcggcggcggcctctactccgatta^ 

cctcaacgaccttgacatccacggcgacgatgcgccttcxtcacaggctccaacgagcaagaagaagaagagaggagcacg 



gtggcagatgaacttgttgccgaamgcagatcccaataacagcatt^ 
aaaaatatacggagaagggtttatgatgctctgaatgttc^ 
tgcctegaaccagtataaatgatattgaagatttgcagacggaactt 
agctgcaagarcaamgtaggtatgcaaaagttgatacaaagaaatgaa^ 

taccattt^ccttgttcagacacggcctcatgcaactgtggaagttgaaatatcagaagatatgcaacttgtacat^ 
amgagttgcatgatgactcatttgtactgaaagcaatgagttct^ 
tgagagctcaagcatgccaaataMataggcagcaagtgcagcaacctg^ 
ctattccaggaatactgaaagggcgagtgaagcacgagcattag 
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Fig. 4 (seqs from example ii) 



>20257 OsCYCOS2 



itggcaaacaccaacaggagg 



~ gccatgctgct 

:acaagaacagatattctcgaaat 

^325^CTCOsT ^^^^cgLggcactgfrL 8 «iaggtatggttg 



»atgagactctctttct 
aaa^tgaggaagtcgcagtccc^^ 

ttgatectaaacacactccagttcaacatgtctgtaccaacaccttacgttttta^^ 

acagctactttcctttttcattctggagctctccc^^ 

cacaatgtgctc^ 

>20815 OsORF019753 



aggatatacagaaggaaaaagatgacatggaagctcgctttaat^^ 
caacaggaac gg^ 

a S ag T^^ 

cagttgttagagcaaacccaagcatcacttcaatctgcagaagaaaagagaaa^^^^^ 



gaccgggaggtggctaa 

aggatcggacgcgt "~ ~ ww ~ — ° —atccaggacctgctaaac 
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>23136 OsBAA85200 
atgagcttccaggacctggagg 

ggggcgggggcgtcgcaggccgtggcg^gggggtgttccagatcaacacggcggtgtcgacgttccagcggctgg^ 

gcacgcccaaggacacccccgacctccgcgagaggatacacaagacacgtcaacacataa^caactg^ 

agcttaaacaagctagcgaggctgatcatcgtgtcgaagtcagcgccagcaaaaagattgctgatgcgaagctag^^ 



atcttcaaagatcttgctgttctagtccacgatcaaggac^^ 



tagtgataatcgtcctcgcagcctag 
>23274 OsPN23274 



atggctggtaatccggcggcggcggcgccgtcgtcgtctggctettcgtcgg^gttcctgccgcccccgtcgcc^ 
ctccggccgctgcaccgcctggcgcgcgacctg^ 



cgggaggtgctcctggtgctgcagcggttcaaggcgatcgtcgccgattgcteggcgcgcagccggatgcggctgctgctggagtw 
cgagatggaggcggagctgcgggagctcaaccacgacctggccacgctgctcgacctgttgccggtcgtcgagctggggcttgccgac 



accc| 

ctctcgtcggcctcctccggtatgccaagtgcgt(X5tgttcagcgccacgcctcgg^ 
aagacggcgagcc^ggtgccgccgtcggacttc^ 

agacgtacgatcgcgagtcgatcgaccggtggttcagctccggcaagtcaacgtgccccaagacagggcaggtcttggccaat^ 



gcgagcaggcccaggcggtggccgccaacaaggccgcgctcgaggcggcgcgcatgacggcgtcgttccttgtgaagaagctgtccrt 
ctccttctccccagatgccgccaaccgcgtcgtgcacgagatccggctgctatccaagtccggctcggagaaccgag^ 
ggccggagc^gtgcctctgctcgtgcccctgctctactccgaggatgcagggctccagctcaacgccgtcacggcgctgc^^^ 



gcgccaaggagaacgccgccgccgccgtgctcagcttggcgtccgtgcattcctaccgccgcaggctcggcaggaaccaatccgtc^ 



gccgcgctggccaagcgcggcggtgcggaggcgatcgtcaacatcgacggcgccgtggcgcg^clto^ 
cacggactgggccagggagaacgccacggcggcgctcgtgctgctctgccggcgcctgggcgcgccggcggtgacccaggtcatggc 



ggcttcgtga 
>23297 OsAAK98715 

atgcggagacggaggtggaggcggcggctggctcccgtgttccgcttctacccgacggaggaggagctgatatgcttatacctccgcaac 
aagctcgacggtttccgcgacgacatcgagcgcgtcatccccgtcttcgacatctactccgtcgacccgttgcagctctcag^ 



ccct 



ttgctgttaatccattcacgaggcttcctcacctgtacaatgagtacatgatggagcaatacaagggtgtccgactaggggagttgagti 



:ccac 
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agactgagacaacaaagtttatcatgcaalatcttacgtat^^ 

tctaaccctcttctggaggcamggcaatgcaaaaacagttagaaatgacaactcaagccggtttggcaa^ 
caaatggtagaatatctggggctgctattaggacctatc^ 

ttatcagttatgtgcgtctggaaaggatgcagaactgtacaagcttggtcacccagggagmcca 
tggaaggaaraaatoatgaagacgagtactggaagacaaaaagggcaatggatatt^ 
cggatactggcagccattcttcatcttggcaacattgagttttctcctggaaaggaaattgattcttcaaaaatta^ 
accttcaaatggcagccaaactattcatgtgtgatccag 

ataaaagcattagactgttctgcagcagcagctaatcgtgatgctctagcaaagactgtatatgcaagacto 
aacaaatctattggtcaagatgttgattccaaagtacaaaltggtat^^ 

ctgcatcaacttcgccaatgaaaagcttcagcaacamcaatgagaaaccgattggaattattgcactgctggatgaagctt^ 

aaatctactcatgagacxtttgcaacaaagatgttcaggaamctcttcgcatcalaggcttgagaagacaaaattcte 

atctcccattatgctgggaaggtgacgtatcaaacagaatcattmggagaagaatagagattatattg^^ 

cgtcaagatgccctttagtttctggacmttggtacattaccagaagaatcmgagatcgtcgtacaagttcte 

caacaacttcaagccctcatggaaaccctcaactcgac 

tttgaaaatcagagtgtcctgcatcaactacgctgcggaggtgttttagaggctgttcgcatcagtcttgctggcto^ 

tgctgaamgttgaccggtttggtg^ctgg^cccgagttgatgcttggaagttatgatgagagggcattgacaaa 

gaagcttgataattttcaacttggtagcactaaggft^ 

gctgcacgccacattcaaggtcgtttcagaacattcattara^ 

gcagaggctgmggcaaggaagaagtatatggftaaaagagaaacagcggctgm 

catcggacttaccagcaatctcattcagcagctcttcttattcaatcctgtattcgaggatttatcg^ 

gaaagctgcmggtgatacagtccttgtggagaaaacggaaggttatcatt^^ 

gcttggagacagaaagttgcaagaagagaactaaggagactcaaaatggctgcaaatgaagcaggtgcactgcgtgaggcgaagaataa 

acttgagaaaaagttggatgatcttactctgagactaactctggaaaggagactgcgggctgctggtgaggaagcgaagt^ 

taaagcgcgacaaactgatagaatcattaagtgccaaatgtgctgctgccaagtcggctgctcaaagcgaacacgacaaaaatctgctactc 

cagaggcagttggatgattcattgagagagataactatgttgcggagtagcaagattatgacagcagaagcagaaagggagaactccaatc 

tgaagaacttagttgaatcattgtcaaagaataattcatcacttgaat^^^ 

ttgaaagacgtagagggaaaatgcaaccatctccagcaaaatttggacaaattgcaggaaaaacttacaaacatggaaaatgaaaatcatgt 
tcttaggcaaaaggcattaaacatgtctccgttgaacaatatgcccatgactacaaaggctmcx:tcagaaattcgctacacc 
caaatggcgagcagaagcacggatatgaaacaccacxacxagcaaaatatctcgcttcacttccacagagtttaactagatcaag 
caggatgcctgttgaaaggcaggaggaaaatcatgaaatcttatta^ 

ccgcatgcattatctacagttgccmtacactggcgtgctmgaatctgagaggactgctattmgatcatgtcattgaagccata 
ctcaagggggaagaggctgacggtagattaccttattggttgtccaatacrt^ 

attatttgctacaccatcccgcaggtctggtggaactctagggattggtgacaagatagtgcaaacactcagatctccttcaaagcttatggga 
cgcagtgal^tcttggacaagtggatgctcggtatccagcc^ 

tagggataatctgaaaaaggaaatatcaccacttcttagtgtctgcattcaggctccaaaatcatcacgtgcacagcctggaaaagcaaccaa 

atcacctgggattggtgctcaaccaccatcaaactcccatt^^ 

gtgccatcattcmatecgtaaacttatcactcagctatte^^ 

tccaatggggaatatgtcaaagccggtctgtcattgctggagaaatggattactgatgccacggatgagtttgcaggaacatc^ 
ctaaattatatcagacaagctgtcggatttttggtcatacatcaaaaaaggaagaagaagcttgaggagattaggaacgaactttgcccgaac 
ttgagtgtacgccaaatatacaggatatgctcaatgtactgggacgacaaatacaatacccaaggaatatcaaatgaggttgtttctg^ 
gggaggaagtaaacaaagatactcagaatctcgtatcaaattcctmtatto^ 

tgccatccctgcaatagattatgtagatatagaacttccagaatctcttcatcactatgcatcagtacagctcctactcaag^ 
gcctgtctaa 

>23363 OsPN23363 

caacggaggagaaggagaaagagagggagaggaagagatggcgagccaggggagcgcgggagggggagcggcggttcctccgg 
ggtcgccgtcaccatcaccaccgcgcccatgacggagacggaggacgacatggccgtcgccgaggaggaggaggtggcggcggcgt 
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cggcggagacggaggagcacgtgcagcgcatcctcctcgccatcgacgccttcactcgccaggt^ 
tgcgctgttcaagaacxtcgccgccgacttcgagga^ 

gggagctgcgcgcccgcgacgrcgceaacgagcaggcacgct^^ 
cgaccacacctga 

>23390 OsPN23390 

accrcgacgacmgtctatgtccatacc^^ 

gcaaaaacagatccattcagctggaaaacgtggttmtttcgaagaaatctgtgggaccacatgttegtgaaa^ 

tgtgcttccaaaaggatcctattccaacgtcattgctaaaaataagtagtgaccttgtaagcc^^ 

catgggcatcgattcccx^gcaataataagtttggatgaaagaattgaacttgttgcaaagctttac 

gagatgagctcmgcacagamcaaaacaaacacgtaacaatcccgacagggcttggttaataagagcttgggagc^ 

gtcatccatgccaccaagcaaagatattggagcatact^ 



atcx^gccgtaagcttacaacaattgtmmcttggatgaaactmgaagagatcacatatgacatggcaa^ 
gaacttgctggcattatcaaacmcagtatattcto^ 



cactgcaaacttgtatttaaaaaacgcctcto^ 

atgattatattttaggaaactatcx^agtaggtagggatgatgctgcacagctatctgctctgcaaatattg^ 
tgagtcttgtgttgaatggatatctcttttagagagattta^ 
tctcacgctatcagttaatggaacatctgtcaaaag 
tcttcagtgtccggaagattgatgatccaataggactma^ 

g^tcccaaggaatatcttcattctgcagaactgagagatatcatgcaatttgggagcagcaataccgctgttttctttaaaa 

tgttcttcatatcmcagmgaaactaagcagggcgaggaaatatgtgtagcacttcagacgcatatcaatgat^ 

aaaagcacgctctgctactagcgcggtttctcaaaacgatgmctcaaacatataaaccaccgaatattgaaatatatgagaaac^^ 



caaaaagaattagaaggtctgagggataccttgcaatctgaacggcaaagcattaaagaagtaacaaatgatcttgataaa 

tgtgatgaaaaggactcctemgcaggcttcactgatggagaaaactog^ 

gtaatagaacaggagtatcaggaaatcattttgagagagatactcta^ 



ggttcaaaggcttgaaagagcaaaaagtgaagagaaaagtaatatggaaagagtttatgaggatg 
ctgaattggagcaaaaactggaaagcagaacacgttccctgaatgttart^ 
aaaacagtctcaaagaacttgacgagttacgagagttca^ 
aggagcacaattgattgagcttgaaaatcmataagcaagagraggtto^ 

aataagagtmttgtcgtctgcgtcctctaaatgataaggagctcattgaaaaggacaagaatattgtttgcagccctgatgagttt^^ 
acatccatggaaagatgacaagtcaaaacaacatatatatgaccg^ 

gtatctagttcaatcggccgttgatggatataatgtttgtatatttgcttatgggcaaactggttctggaaaaac^ 

caatcctggtcttaccccaagggctaccto 

gagctttatcaggataatcttgtggarctgttgjtggc^ 

actgttgaaaatgtgacagttgtgaacatttcaagttttgaagaactgagggctataattttaagaggttccgagagaagaca 

caaatatgaatgttgagagctcaaggtctcatttaattctttcaatcattattgaaagtaccaacctccagactcaatctta^ 

taagtttcgtggaccttgctggttctgagagggtgaaaaagtccggctcagcaggaaaacaactgaaagaagct^ 

cmctgcattggctgatgtgattggggctttatcttctgatggacaacatataccttatcggaaccataagt^^ 

tggaggcaatgcgaaaaccttgatgtttgtgaatgtctcaccagcagagtccaacctggaggagacttacaattcactcatgt^^^^ 

gtgcgttgcattgtcaatgatacgagcaagcatgttgccccaaaggaaatcatgaggttgaagaagttaattgcttattggaaggagcaa 



>23416 OsATPF 
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atgaaaaatgtaacccattctttcgtttttttagctcactggccatccgct^^ 
tctaactg^gtggttggtgtattgat^ 

aattcggaagaattgcgtagaggaaccattgagcagctcgaaaaagctcgaattcgattacagaaagtcgaactagaagcg 

gaatgaatggatactctgagatagaacgagaaaaagcaaatttgattaatgccacttctattagtttggaacaatt^ 

aaccctttatmgaaaaacaaagggcgatgaatoaggtcxgacaacgggtmccaacaagccgtacaaggagcte 

gttgtttgaataccgagttacamccgtacgattcgtgctaatattagcattctcggggccatggaatga 

>23484 OsPN23484 

atggatecaatcggcgacccatcgccgtcgtcrcggcg 

cgtggggaggggaggcgccggagctgatccggcggctggaggagctggaggaggcggcggcgcggctgcggggcgaaaaggagg 
^gcggaggaggcggcgcgggagctgcaggccgagttggatgcggagcgggcgtcggcggaaacggcgaccagcgaggccatgct 
catgatcgagcggctgcagcgggagaaggcggccgcgcagatggaggc^ 
gcgagcgtgaggtacaggaagagctcgcctcgctctccgaccta^ 

attccttctccgacgacggcgaggaggagcagcacgacgaggaagatggcgaagaggtagaacagatcgacacggccgcgctacaga 

cagatggaagcagcggcggcgactcaatcggtggcatgcaggtgaaagrc^ 

gagaaggagttcgagtacacggtggatgtgaggtgcgcgagctcga^ 

ggagggcaatgcagctgcagggggattgtacgccagggtggaggctctggaggcggacagggcggcaatgcggagggaaatcgcag 
cattgcgagcagagagagctcagctggtgatggcgagggcgatggc 

agaaagtggctgcctcaccacgaagcttctcggtgctaggggmgcaagtgggtgctctcgataatcttttggagaaac 

ccaggtataccttcggtctgtcaactacgttc^ 

ccacggcaatga 

>25358 OsAAK39589 

atgaaagagcccgcgcaggtgaggacggcgcggggcggcgcggcggatggggtggaggtgggggtggaggaggaggaggagcc 

gccgcgatcggcgacggtgaagcaggaggaggcgaacgcggtgctcggggcggaggggtcccgcccgttcgccatgc^^ 

aggaggaccacgaggtcgcggccgggagcggcgtgaaggcggcgtctggggagaggaacgggatcggatcggcggatgcccaggg 

ttcgtcgtacagcpaagagagtatgcagcagtmcatcxjcatcatgatgttgcaatggacttaataaatagtgtc 

ggccgttctcgccagaggattcmcttttgctgrc^ 

ggcccttgttctccaggagagtgcagacaatgtagatccaaattctagttcgtccaaagatgcattgcttg 

gaagctacccgtcmgcccaactctttatgatgcatottataactgggctattgctattgctgatcgggctaaaatg^ 

gctgaagagctctggaagcaggcaatactgaaltatgagaaggctgtccagctaaattggaatagtccgcaggctcttaataa 

ggactacaggaactgagtgcaattgttccggctcgtgagaagcaaaccatcataaaaacagctataagtaagtttcgagctgcaatt^ 

caamgatoccatcgggcaatatacaatcttgggacag 

ctagcgagmtacagtcagtctgctatctatgttgcagctgcccatgcactgaagccaaattactcggtctaccgcag^ 

gttcaatgctgccmgccatatctcaaagtgggatatttgattgctcctccagaaaatagtgccattgcaccacacaaagaatggga^ 

acagtttgttttgaaccatgaagaactccagcaggtcaatgcctctgaccagcctccatcacaatcacctgggcatgtggacag^^ 

agcttttcaggatagttgttgcagacattgtttctgtgfc^ 

atggccctagattcttggttgctgaumctgggagacc^^ 

gagtgatgtccttgctgggattattactggctga 

>25381 OsAAK20062 

atggtgatcaacctagaatteatcagggcgatcgttacggrcgat^^ 

gcaattgacacatcatctccctctcaagaacctggtgtgtgggaatggtcaacctggtggtgatgaccatggggaaaagcatg 

atggagatcaggtgccccgccttaacgaggccaccggagcagagcacgagttgccatttgaattccaggtgctggagctcg^ 

ccgtgtgctcatcattcgacgttaacgtgtctggtcttgaaaggcgcgccactccggtacttgaggaactgaccaagaatgtcag^ 

aatctcgatcg^gtgcgaactctcaagagtgatcttacccgmgcttgcccatgtgcagaaggtcagagatgaaatagaacatcttc^^ 

ataatgaagacatggcacatctgtatctaacaaggaagcaatta^ 

tgttcctggaggaacaagtctgtccaggttgaacaata^ 

agacctagaaatgttgcttgaggcttacttcatgcaattgga^ 
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actatgtcaatattcaacttgacaaccagcgtaatgaacttattcagcttcagcttacactgactattgcatccttcggcatagctgtcaacacctt 
catagctggggcttttgcgatgaacatccagagcaaattgtacagcattgatgatggtagcttcttttggccatttgttgggggcacctcatcgg 
gctgcttcatgatctgcatcgtcttattatggtatgcccggtggaagaagttgctcggtccttga 
>26210 OsAAK38489 " ~ ' 

atgtcgtcgccgctcgccgtcgtctccagcttctggaaagactttgatctggagaaggaaagaggtggtttggatgag^ 

gcagagaatcaagagaccagccagaaaaacagacgccggcttgctgagagcactagggatttcaagaaggcgtcttcagatgataagctt 

agtttattcaattcmgctgaagagttatcaagaggaag^gataatctcacaaagagagcaaaamggagaaaatgcatttctcaaca^ 

cagaagctctatgaagcccctgatccatacccagctcttgcttctatggctgagcaagatcagaaactatctgaactggag^ 

aagatgaaacttgagcttgaagagtaccgggcagaagccgcccacctaaagaac^caagcaacaattaggcgacttgaggagcgaaa 



tc 

ttgaagccctgaaagacagggagcgggcattgcaggaccagctaagacaagccacagaaagtgtaaagaatatgcagaagctocatgaa 

tcagcacaaagtcaattgtttgagcttcgtactcaatcagaggaggaccgggctgcaaagg 

aaactgaagtcaatcttctgttggatgaagttga^^ 

tea' 



ctcagtgagaaggaaaatgctctgacagagttgaagaaagaacttcaagaaagacxaacaagaagactagtagatgatctcaagaaaaag 
gttcagattttgcaggctgtagggtacaactccattgaagctgaagattgggagctagcaacaaatggtgaagaaatgagcaagttggaagc 



aaaaaagattgctgagctaactgcaaaggctgaagagcagcagaagttgattttgaaactcgaggatgacatactaaagggctatagttcaa 

ctgataggaggacttcacttctgaatgattgggatcttcaagaaattggctcaaatgaagtagcagagggtactgatccaaggcatgcaccac 

aagaccaagaccaaagttccatgcttaaggtcatttgcaatcagagggatcgtttccgtacacgtctacgtgaaactgaggagg^^ 

agactaaaagagaagtatgaaatgctagttgtagaattggaaaaaactaaagcagataatgttcaactgtatgggaagattcgttacgtgcag 

gactacagccatgagaagattgtttccagaggaccaaagaagtatgcagaagatgttgaaagtggttottcagatgttgagacgaagtacaa 

gaaaatgtatgaggatgacataaatccttttgctgctttttcaaagaaggaaaaggatcaacggtacaaggaacttggtttaagagacaaaatc 

actcttagcagtggacgttttctccttggtaacaaatatgcwggacatttatattcttctacactattggattacatctccttgtatt 

acagaatgtcagctttgagctatctcagacgtctgaatacgttttctgtagataaaaattttccagatatggagacggggtggatgggaaatga 

caggatgaggcgtggtcgtgcgtttgagccgttattatgtaaactgttgtatcactaa 

>26688 OsPN26688 

atggcttcctcttcctcctcccttggccttggcgccatcttccaaagcggctgccxxctcctcccgcctcgccccgcc^^^ 

caccaggcgccgcgccgtcgccaccaagatctcctgcatcggatgggaccccgagggcgtcctcggcccgccgcagggcggccacat 

cgtgcgcctcgagttccgccgccgcctcgagagggactccgacgcccgcgaggccttcgagcgccaggtccgcgaggagcacgagcg 

acgccgccaggagcgcgaggcgcgggtcatccctgacacggacgccggcjctcgtcgagttcttcctcgacacggaggcgcgcgagatc 

gaggtagagatcggcaggctccgccccaggctcaaccagcccttcttcgactacatccagcgcgagatcgcccagatcaagttctcaatca 

cccgaacagcggaaatggaggaccgattgatcgagttggaagcgatgcaaaaggttctgcttgagggagtggaggcctatgacaagttgc 

aaaatgaccttgtcagcgcgaaagaacgcctcacaaagatcctgcaatcaagcgacaaaaaatcgacacttcttgaaatggttgaacggaa 



atgttcgctcatccatcctgaaatatattacagtatga 
>29882 OsPN29882 

cacgcgtccgcaaatgagcacattcttgctatggaaaaggaggtagaaaatttgcaggctcagctgaagcaagaatcattgctaaggcagc 

aggagcaacagaaactttctgaagagtccctattaaggcaacaagagcaacaaaagctaactggagaacagtctcatgctgcttccttggtt 

gcggaaaagaaagatttggaagaaaaaattgctgccttgacgaagaaagcatcagatgaagcttctgaatttgctgcacgcaaggcattttc 

aatggaagatagggaaaaacttgaaagccaattgcatgatatggctttgatggttgagaggctagagggcagccgccaaaagttgttaatgg 

agattgattctcaatcatcagaaatagaaaagctgtttgaggagaactcagccttgtctacttcataccaagaagctgtagctgttacaatgcaa 



acaagtaataccactatccagccagatgggcagaacgagaccagcatttcattcccgccagagtttgtaactgagaatctctccctaaaggat 
cagctcatcaaagaacagagcagatccgaggggttgtcggcagaaataatgaaactttcagctgaactcagaaaagcggtgcaagcgca 
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gaataacctcgcacgcctatatagacxtgtgt^ 

aa w ~ 

>29942 OsPN29942 

gagcatgaatcagatgaagagaagaatgaagttgatactagcaatgaaatcaaagagattgtcattgatgacatggagc^ 
ggctgggmctttttatgtacagggacaatct^ 

aattattggctgctgctgacagatatgagttgccaagactacggttattgtgtgaatcttactt^ 
taccctagcattggctgaccgacatcatgc^ 

cgggtttgattacctcaaagacaactgcce^ 



>29956 OsPN29956 

tttgagattgaatgggagctgattgatgaaaagaaagaggagctacaaaaggaagcgatcagaattgctgaagaacgaagagcaate^ 



atatccagagggtggaattgctaaattctgctaaggcaaggc^^ 
aaaaatr * - " " ~ 



ggatgagagaaaagaagctactttggaacgtgagaggagagagcaagagttgtctgagataaaaggcactattgaagccttgaataatcaa 



gaaaattgattctgaaaataagcaactgtctttgttacaa^ 
actcrcattcttcacxaaagcaacgttttggaaggaaacto^ 

atattcaaacggtctccagagaagagcgctagc^atgatcaamgtccagaatggtgtgccaaa^ 
gatgtgaamggactttgcaaaagttggtcaaaagaggcttaat^^ 



atgaagcccc 
>29957 OsPN29957 

atggcgaagtcgagcgcggacgacgccgagctgcggcgcgcgtgcgcgcaggccgtggcggcttcgggggcgcgcggcgaggagg 
tgtccttctccatccgcgtcgccaaggggaggggcatcttcgagaagctcggccgcctcgccaagccccgcgtc^ 
acaatcgacaaaaggtgaggcagccaaagcmtctccgagtattgaagtattcatccggcgcagtacttgagccagcc^ 
gaaacatctcacaaaggttgaggttatttcgaatgatcx^^ 

tccacaatggacaatgcgcaacattgatgacagaaaccgcctacttttttctatcctgaccatgtgcaaagagatactta 
tcgttggaattgattttgtggagctagccctctgggcc^^ 



gaggcacttcttgacacatatgtcatgggcataggtgaagc^^ 

aatgtctatcaactactgcagagtgaacctttaatagatgaggmtgcagggtctggatgctgctagtgcaaccgte^ 
ggttacgcattmaatatgaagctcaggcatatgagagaagatattgcatcga 
taacaaaggactcgttgaagaactagaaaagttgcttgatcgcttgcgaattccacaggag 
>29958 OsPN29958 

tcattgcagaatgaagteagtgccctagagaaacaaaccttato^ 

gcattatcaactcaggttttgaagaccaatatgagatcgagtggtgatcagaatacagtacggacagtaaaagacatggagctgcagaaatt 
gcatgggaccatcaaagcactccagaaggtggttacggato 

aagcgaggaagcagattgaggtgctgaagctgaaggagatmggatgatgacttgattgaaatgaattatgagcaaatgctgaaagac 
cagcttgacctcatccaaatttcttctggtaataaaaccggttcccttggtcaggccaataaaactgtagcacaggcaaatgagaa 
actctcatggcatcgttggagctagcagtagccatgtacgcaatgatttgagaccgccgcaaagtgagtcgtttgagagggaca 
aggcctccctctgaactgatggtcgtgaaagaactcagcattgacaagcaagagttaccaaggtcaatcaccacggagccgcaccaagag 
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g 

>29961 OsPN29961 



^ctgctgctgatgcaattattgatgcacttgacactgccgaggaag 



aacaggctctcctttcattgccattctcagatgcacttaagatcatgtcttacttaaaggagtggtctatggtt^ 

gggmgcctagtgctgcttcaaacacaaacagccaattaactacgacaccatctgcaagatcgatacttacagaactgaaaggcattcm^ 

cagtagagtaaaggaatgcaaggatgctataggWcaaccttgctgcaatggatcatataaaagaattgttggccatgagatcagatgct^ 

cttccgagatgcaagagcgaagctgatggagatcaggcaggaacaatcaagacgatcggataggtcagatggggctgaaaaaaggaaa 

aagaaaaagcgaagaccatccggtgagagctga 

>29965 OsPN29965 

ctactagaggaaagcacgtacgcgaaaggcttggcttcggctgcgggagttgaattgaaagcgttgtcggaagaagtcaccaagcto 
aaccaaaacgagaagcttgcttctgagttggcatcggtgagaagtccaac«<xgcgtagagccaacagtggactgagaggtactcggag 



atgtgggttctagtggcaaaactgaaaaagtctcaaggccatgatcttgaggamtgacaccaaatatatteectcctaa 
>29966 OsPN29966 e 



. _ „ ...... 'a. 

acgaaaagctgcatcaattcagaaatagtggcctgagtttatctgagggccgagataaactctatgaagaaatttataaccttcg^ 

tgtgactctttctaagtcactcttgaattctgagtgggggcWcagtatcacactataacaactttgaaggcgcagaagatgaaagtaa 

gagggaatgaaaaatcctctaaagatggtataactaaggaaaatggttctaaaggctccaatgaagatattmattgatccaacagttc^ 

cacatggatagggatgagttggtagcccatttcaataaaatgatgaatcaaatgaaacggcagcatgattcgactttgcaagagaagacgga 

agagatatttagactaaagcgggagaacctaaaaaaagaaggacctaacccctggcatttacgcaataataaagaatttgagctcatgagga 



agac 

>29967 OsPN29967 

tctcctctoctctcctcctccccttccaccccacgcgccccgcacccacccacgcgccgcgccctaaccctaac^ 



;aaaatacaa 

aagcgaactctetgatatcaaaactgcgctgaatagcgaaattgaacagctga^ 

atggagaagtcgccactggcgtggttcaggttgctggtcaacaatgaagacgtcgttgccataaagcagatgcagcatctcatactgggac 



tctcaagtccatgaaggctgatcttgaccatattttcctgaagttgagaggcatgaaatcgaggttagcggcaacatatccagatgcttttccta 

ctggcgcaatggcagagacgatggaccaaagaccggaccttgaaagtcctcttgattaa 

>29969 OsPN29969 

atggagaagtcgccgccggagacagccgcggcggccgcggaggtggaggcgcggttcaggtcgctggtcgacaccggggacatcgg 
cgccatcaggcagacgcagcacctcatactgggacggttgcaagatagcaatgcagttctcacacattttaacgagtactotgaacaatgctt 



gattaa 
>29970 OsPN29970 
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tcgtcctccgaccaggctgcagaatttactgatatggaaggcgaatcatcagcagttacttcaccatttcctgctctgacttcaaccacaccaa 
atgaattggagargactaacaagaattccaatgtggtaggcg^^ 



caagaggcgtatccggcacttgatgagctgacttcaaagat^^ 



actcgacaaga 
>30848 OsPN30848 



ccacgcgtccggccttggaacwgagctmcaagatgccaaggaggacagataatgctgcttctgccaattcagttgaaccagaaaaa 



gaggaggtagaggaggatgaagatgtcgtggaggaagttgaggaggtagatgaggaggaagatgaggaggaagaagaggaatctgat 
gaaactgaaggtgtaagtaaaactaaaggtgttcaccagaaggatgttactgaaaagggaaagcatgctgagcttcttgctcttc^ 



atgcaaaactgaagggaaagcggataagggtttcttcctcgcaggc^ 

atgatttcagaaaggttgtggaggaagttggtccaggagtattaaaagctgatctcatgaaggtctcaagtgcaaatcgcaatcggggttatg 
gttttgttgaatactacaaccatgcatgtgcagagtatgcaaggcag 

agctgggcagatcctaagaataacgactcggcctetacttetcag#^ 

agctgaaaaggctaWgagcaccatggtgaaattgaaaaggttgttcttcctccttcaagaggaggtcatgataataggtatggttttgttcac^ 
ttaaggacagatccatggccatgagggctctgcagaacacagagagatatgagcttgatggtcaggtcctggattgctcacttgcga^^ 
cctgctgctgataagaaggatgatagagtaccactacctagttcaaatggagctc^attgctcxcgagttatcctccacttggatatg 
gtcagtaccaggtgcctatggtgctgctcctgctagtactgcacagcctatgctgtatgctccaagagctcctccaggtgcagcaatggtt 



atcgtagcggcagtggaggacgtcatggcggcagt 
>30854 OsPN30854 

atgcagggggaggtggatcagccgatgcagatggtgctgcgggtgaagcacccgtcgtcgctgggcggcggcggcggcggcgggga 
ggaggaggccggcgaggcgtcgtcgaggtaggcgctgtcggtgttcaaggccaaggaggagcagatcgagaggaagaagatggagg 
tgagggagaaggtgttcgcgcagctcggccgcgtcgaggaggagtccaagcgccttgccttcatccgacaggaactggaagggatggc 
ggatccaaccaggaaggaggtggaggtgatcaggaagaggatcgacgtggtgaaccgtcagctcaagcctctcggcaaaacctgcgtc 



ggtgagcgaaagtgagaggatgcgtatgaagaagctcgaggagctgaacaagacggtcgattcactctactac 
>30899 OsPN30899 

gttcttcttgattctttgaaacggaagacatatgatgatgagctaaggagggaggagcttttgaactacttcagacggtttcagagtgcttctca 

aaagaaaggaggaagtggtamttcgacaagggtttagcccttctgaaggtgttgatgaaggaccttatggtttatcaagaagaatagcctgc 

aagaaatgtggtgacttccacctgtggatttatacaggaagagctaaatcgcaagctagatggtgtcaggactgcaatgattttcaccaagct 

aaagatggggatggatgggttgagcagtcmtcaaccagttctatttgggttgctgcacaagcctgaattgcctcatgcatatgtttgtgctgaa 

agcatcattttcgatgtcaccgagtggttcacctgtcagggaatgagatgccccgcgaacactcacaagccgagcttccatgtcaatgccag 

cttgttaaagcagaatagtggcaaggggagcacctcggcgcagaggggtggagggatccctaatggtgtaaacatggatggcggaatcg 
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Figure 9 (from example 2) 

>20257 OsCYCOS2 

atggagaaratgagatctgagaactttaaccaaggtgtt^ 
gctctgcgggacatcaagaacatcatcggagcacct^ 



gaggcaaaaaaggacagcagattctgcatttcatggtccagcagatatggagtgcaccaagatcacatctgatgatttgccattgccaatgat 

gtctgagatggacgaagtgatgggttctgaactgaaagaaattgagatggaagacattgaggaggcagcacctgatattgacagctgtgat 
gcaaataactcccttgcagfrgttgaatatgttgatgaaat^ 

ttgagccaaaatgaeataaatgagaagatgcgcggcattctcatcgattggctgatagaggtgcattacaagttagagctattggatgagacc 
ctcttccttactgtgaatatcatagacxgattettggctcgcgaaaatgtggtgcgaaagaagcttcagttggttggc^ 

cgcctgcaagtatgaagaagtgagcgttcctgtogtggaggatcttatcctaatctgcgaccgcgcctacacaagaacagatattctcgaa^^ 

ggagaggatgattgtaaacactcttcagtttgatatgtcagttccaactccatactgtttcatgagaaggttcctcaaggctgcaca^ 

agaagcttgagcteatgtctttcttcataattgagctgagccttgtcgagtatgagatgctcaaattcxagccgtcaatgctggcggctg^ 



ccccgcaaaatcggagcccgccgtcttcttgctcaagagcgtggcactgtaa 
>20325 OsCYCOSl 

caaggagacataaatgaaaagatgagagcaattctgattgattggctcattgaggtccatcacaaatttgagctgatggatgagactctctttct 
tactgttaacatagtagacagattcttggaaaaacaagttgtgccaaggaagaagttgcagctagttggagtgacagctatgctccttgcttgc 
aaatatgaggaagtcgcagtccctgtcgtcgaggatctagtgctaatttctgaccgggcttatacaaaaggacaaattctggaaatggaa 



acagctactttcctmtcattctggagctctccctggtgga^^ 

cacaatgtgctcteactcgttgccagcagtggacaaagacctgcgaactacatagtagatataccggagagcagcttcttgagtgttctagga 
tgatggtagatttccaccagaaggccggagcaggcaagctcaccggcgtgcaccggaaatacagtacgttcaagtttgggtgtgcagcca 
aaacggagcctgctctcttcttgcttgagtcaggagcaggaggttacaaccttaagaagcagccttgttga 
>20815 OsORF019753 . 

atggataaagaactaaaagaaagagatgaaaaatatgttgagctggataccaagttccagaggcttcacaagcgtgctaaacaacgcatac 
aggaiatacagaaggaaaaagatgacatggaagctcgctttaatgaaattaaccagaaggctgagcaggcttettctctgcagtcagcagca 
caacaggaactggaacgtgctcgtcagcaggctagtgaggctttacggtcaatggatgctgaaaggcagcaattgcgaacggtgaacagc 
aagttaagaactaatcttgatgaggcacgtgttgccttggaggccaggaataatgtccttgagaagttgcgacaatcgatgtttgaaaaa 



attagaaagcttggaggcacagctaactgaggtttctgcggagaggacaaaagcatctgaaacgatccaatctcttcagatgttgcttgtgga 
gaaagattcagaaatagctgaaattgaagcagcttctactggggaagctgctcgaattagagctgccatggaggagcttaaaggcgagctt 



catgccatatatctgtgatagaatctactaaagttaaaagtcaactggagttggagttatcaaagcaaaaccaattactacaaaccaaagactct 
gatctattggctgcaaaagacgagattagtcggctggaaagcgagttttetgcatataaggtccgcgcacatgcacttctgcaaaagaagga 



cagaaagagataaagccatccatgaccttcaaattgctcaatccaaatatggtgaagagattgaagcaagggatttggctctcgctgattctg 
acaaaaagttaaagaatgtcatggcaaaattggattctcttacttctaaattcctttccaaaaaagaatcatgggagaaaaacgtggcaagtgta 



aa 



aggatcggacgcgt 
>23136 OsBAA85200 

atgagcttccaggacctggaggcggggaacgcccgcgggctgccgcggaggggcggtggcggcagggcgggcgccgcggccgcc 
ggggcgggggcgtcgcaggccgtggcgtcgggggtgttccagatcaacacggcggtgtcgacgttccagcggctggtcaacacgctcg 
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# 





gcacgcccaaggacacccccgacctccgcgagaggatacacaagacacgtcaacacataacacaactggtgaaggacacatcggaga 



agcaaaaggccaactctctaaggctgctaaaactcagaagtcgaactcttcgrt^^ 
tagtgataatcgtcctcgcagcctag 
>23274 OsPN23274 

atggctggtaatccggcggcggcggcgccgtcgtegtetggctettcgtcggt^ 
ctccggccgctgcaccgcctggcgcgcgacctgtecgccgtcgacacgcra^ 

gcggtccaagctactggcggccgcgttcgacgao:tgctgctgtgcggcgccgcgggggagctgccgcggtcggcgtcgctgtgcctg 

cgggaggtgctcctggtgctgcagcggttcaaggcgatcgtcgccgattgctcggcgcgcagccggatgcggctgctgctggagtccga 

cgagatggaggcggagctgcgggagctcaaccacgacctggccacgctgctcgacctgttgccggtcgtcgagctggggcttgccgac 

gacgtgctcgacgtcctcgccctcgcgtcgcgccagtgccggcggtgctcgccggcaccggagtcggaggaggcgctgaaggcgagc 

gtgctgtcgctgatacaagagatcgagcgggagatcgtgccggagcgggagaggctggaggagatcctggtggaggtcggcatcaacg 

acccggcgagctgcagcgaggagatcgagagcctggagcaggagatcggcgaccgtgcctcggagaaatggacggcctecatgatcg 

ctctcgtcggcctcctccggtatgccaagfgcgtcctgttcagcgccacgcctcggcctt^ 

aagacggcgagcccccggtgccgccgtcggacttccggtgcccaatctctctcgatctaatgcgcgaccccgtcgtcg^ 

agacgtacgatcgcgagtcgatcgaccggtggttcagctccggcaagtcaacgtgccccaagacagggcaggtcttggccaatctggag 

ctcgtgtcgaacaaggccctcaagaacctcatctccaagtggtgccgggagaacggcgtcgccatggaagcctgcgaggcgagcaaga 

gcgagcaggcccaggcggtggccgccaacaaggccgcgctcgaggcggcgcgcatgacggcgtcgttccttgtgaagaagctgtccgt 

ctccttctccccagatgccgccaaccgcgtcgtgcacgagatccggctgctatccaagtccggctcggagaaccgagcgttcgtcggaga 

ggccggagccgtgcctctgctcgtgcccctgctctactccgaggatgcagggctccagctcaacgccgtcacggcgctgcttaatctctcc 

atcctcgaggccaacaagaagcgcatcatgcacgccgacggcgccgtcgaggcggtcgcccatatcatgagctccggcgcgacttggc 

gcgccaaggagaacgccgccgccgccgtgGtcagcttggcgtccgtgcattcctaccgccgcaggctcggcaggaaccaatccgtcgtg 

gagaaattagtgcatctcgtgcgcaccggcccgacgagcacaaagaaggacgcattggccgcgctgctgacgctggccggcgagagg 

gagaacgtcggcaagctcgttgacgcaggcgtcgccgaggtggcgctgtcagcgattagcaaggaggagaccgccgcggcggtgctc 

gccgcgctggccaagcgcggcggtgcggaggcgatcgtcaacatcgacggcgccgtggcgcgtctcgtggcggaaatgaggcgcgg 

cacggactgggccagggagaacgccacggcggcgctcgtgctgctctgccggcgcctgggcgcgccggcggtgacccaggtcatggc 

cgtgcccggcgtggaatgggcgatctgggagctgatgagcatcggcacggagcgcgcccggcggaaggccgcctcgctcggccggat 

atgccggcggtgggcagccgcctccgccgccgacggggagcgaggcggcggttgccccgttgccaccgtggtgccccctgccatgat 
ggcttcgtga 

>23297 OsAAK98715 

atgcggagacggaggtggaggcggcggctggctcccgtgttccgcttcta 
cccgacggaggaggagctgatatgcttatacctccgcaacaagctcgacg 

gtttccgcgacgacatcgagcgcgtcatccccgtcttcgacatctactccgtcgacccgttgcagctctcaggtaccagcacacgcgtgtac 

ctacttttgcccgcggcgaggagggggagcggatggttctacttctgcccgcggcaggagcgggaggtgcggggcgggcgaccgagc 

cagaccacgccgtcggggtactggaaggcggcgggcacgacgggggtcgtctactccgcggagccgtggccgcgcgccgttgggaa 

caaagaccgcgtggaagatgatgagagagagagagaggggggaagatggaagatgaggtcttacaggtgggtattccctattgcaaaaa 

ggcagattacagttttggcagagaagtgtctgcccagggacacagatgaagatctaggtggggggcatgtcgatgacatgaccaaactga 

cttatcttaatgaaccaggtgttctatac^mgaagagaagatatgcattgaatgagatatatacatacactggaagcatcttgattgctgttaa 

tccattcacgaggcttcctcacctgtacaatgagtacatgatggagcaatacaagggtgtccgactaggggagttgagtccacatgtttttgca 

gtagctgatgcatcatacagggctatggtgaatgattcccggagccagtcaatcctggttagtggtgaaagtggcgctggcaagactgaga 

caacaaagtttatcatgcaataicttacgtatgttggtggtagagctgctat^ 

ttctggaggcatttggcaatgcaaaaacagttagaaatgacaactoaagccggtttggcaaatttgtggagatgcaatttgatgcaaatggtag 
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gtgcgtctggaaaggatgcagaactgtacaagcttggtcacccagggagmccattacttgaataaaagtaagacatam 

acaaataatgaagacgagtactggaagacaaaaagggcaatggatattgtcggaattagcagaaatgatcaggatgctatam^ 

ggcagccattcttcatcttggcaacattgagtWctcctggaaaggaaattgattcttcaaaaattaaggatccaaw^ 



ctattggtcaagatgttgattccaaagtacaaattggtatcttggatatttatggtmgagagcttcaaaaataacagmtgagcaattctecatc 



atgccctttagtttctggactttttggtacattaccagaagaatcmgagatcgtcgtacaagttctcatcagtt^^ 
ttcaagccctcatggaaaccctcaactcgacagagc^^^ 

toagagtgtcctgcatcaactacgctgcggaggtgttttagaggctgttcgcatcagtcttgctggctatccta^^ 



cttaccagcaatctcattcagcagctcttcttattcaatcctgtattcgaggatttatcgctcgccattatttctcagtt^^^ 



gcgacaaactgatagaatcattaagtgccaaatgtgctgctgccaagtcggctgctcaaagcgaacacgacaaaaatctgc^^ 

gcagttggatgattcattgagagagataactatgttgcggagtagcaagattatgacagcagaagcagaaagggagaactccaatctgaag 

aacttagttgaatcattgtcaaagaataattcatcacttgaatatgaactcacctcagctcgtaaaggtagtgatgctacgat^ 

agacgtegagggaaaatgcaaccatctccagcaaaatttggacaaattgcaggaaaaacttacaaacatggaaaatgaaaatcatgttctta 

ggcaaaaggcattaaacatgtctccgttgaacaatatgcccatgactacaaaggcmtcctcagaaattcgctacaccgattg^^ 



atgcattatctacagttgccttttacactggcgtgcmtgaatctgagaggactgctatmtgatcatgtcattgaag^ 
gggggaagaggctgacggtagattaccttattggttgtccaatacctcttcattgctotgccttctgcagaagaatttacgrtcaa 

»acgca 



ccateattctttatacgtaaacttatcactcagctattctcttttatcaatatacagctttttaacagccttcttcttcgg^ 
aatggggaata^gtcaaagccggtctgtcattgctggagaaatggattactgatgccacggatgagtttgcaggaacatctatgcatgagcta 
aattatatcagacaagctgtcggatttttggtcatacatcaaaaaaggaagaagaagcttgaggagattaggaacgaactttgcccgaacttg 



gaggaagtaaacaaagatactcagaatctcgtatcaaattect^ 
J^cctgcaatagatfc^^^ 

>23363 OsPN23363 



cggcggagacggaggagcacgtgcagcgcatcctcctcgccatcgacgccttcactcgccaggtgtcggagatgctggaggcggggcg 
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gggagctgcgcgcccgcgacgccgccaacgagcaggcacgctcrc^^ 

cgaccacacctga 

>23390 OsPN23390 

accccgacgactttgtctatgtccatacctccggaacttgctggagcaatt^ 
gcaaaaacagatccattcagctggaaaacgtggtmtttto^ 

tgtgcttccaaaaggatcclattccaacgtcattgctaaaaataagtagtgaccttgtaagccgttcaattaagtt 
c^gggcatcgattccccagcaataataagmggatga^ 
gagatgagctcmgcacagatttraaaacaaacacgtaacaatcc^ 
gtcatccatgccaccaagcaaagatattggagcatacttgt^^ 

tctagcacttaacacactaaatgcactgaaacgctcagttaaggcaggccctagggttacaattcctgca^ 

atccagccgtaagcttacaacaattgtttttttcttggatgaaacttttgaagagatcacatatga^ 

gaacttgctggcattatcaaactttcagtatattcta^ 

tgaggagtacattggtttagatgataacaaatatattggtgacctcctatctgaattcaaggcagccaaggatcggaac 
cactgcaaacttgtatttaaaaaacgcctcttccgtgagta:gatgaggctataactgatccaatgm 
atgattatatmaggaaactatccagtaggtagggatgatgctgcacagctatctgctctgcaaatattggto 
tgagtcttgtgttgaatggatatctcttttagagagatttcta 

tctcacgctatcagttaatggaacatctgtcaaaagatgatgcaaggcaacagmctcagaatcttaaggactcttc^ 

tcttcagtgtccggaagattgatgatccaataggacttttacc^ 

gttcccaaggaatatcttcattctgcagaactgagagatatca^ 

tgttcttcatatcttteagmgaaactaagcagggcgaggaaa^ 

aaaagcacgctctgctactagcgcggtttctcaaaacgatgtt^^ 

gaactgtcaaaagcagttgaggaatctgaaaggaaagcagatctgttgaatgaggagttacagaagaagacaaaacaagaaagagatatg 

caaaaagaattagaaggtctgagggataccttgcaatctgaacggcaaagcattaaagaagtaacaaatgatcttgataaactaaaatccm 

tgtgatgaaaaggactcctctttgcaggcttcactgatggagaaaactagactggagaccagattaaaaagtggtcagggccaagaaagc 

gtaatagaacaggagtatcaggaaatcamtgagagagatactctcccaactgtaggcactgtcaataatagcattgagatgttagc 

tgaggaggagttaaaatcctgtaagaaggagcttgatgcatccaaggaattatcaaagaaattaacaatggaaaataatctgcttgacc 

ggttcaaaggcttgaaagagcaaaaagfgaagagaaaagtaatatggaaagagtt 

ctgaattggagcaaaaactggaaagcagaacacgttccctgaatgt^ 

aaaacagtctcaaagaacttgacgagttacgagagttcaaagcggatgtggacagaaa^^ 

aggagcacaattgattgagcttgaaaatctttataagcaagagcaggttctgagaaagcgttattataacacaattgaagatatg^^ 

aataagagttttttgtcgtctgcgtcctctaaatgataaggagctcattgaaaaggacaagaatattgtttgcag 

acatccatggaaagatgacaagtcaaaacaacatatautgaccgtgtttttgatgctaacactacccaagaagaagtatttgaggacacga^ 

gtatctagttcaatcggccgttgatggatateatgtttgta^ 

caatcctggtcttaccccaagggctacctctgaactt^ 

gagctttatcaggataatcttgtggacxtgttgttggccaaaaacgcaacacaccaaaaattggaaataaaaaaggattc^ 

actgttgaaaatgtgacagttgtgaacamcaagttttgaagaactgaggg 

caaatatgaatgttgagagctcaaggtctcatttaattcm 

taagtttcgtggaccttgctggttctgagagggtgaaaaagtccggctcagcaggaaaacaactgaaagaagctcaaagcatcaataagtct 

ctttctgcattggctgatgtgattggggctttatctt^^ 

tggaggcaatgcgaaaaccttgatgtttgtgaatgtctcaccagcagagtc^ 

gtgcgttgcattgtcaatgatacgagcaagcatgttgccccaaaggaaatcatgaggttgaagaagttaattgcttattggaaggagcaagct 
ggcaagcgtagtgaagacgacgacctggaggaaatacaggaagagaggacaccaaaggagaaagcagataatcgcttgactagctga 
>23416 OsATPF 

atgaaaaatgtaacccattctttcgtttttttagctcactggc^ 

tctaactgtagtggttggtgtattgatttattttggaaagggagtgttaaaagatttettagataatcgaaaacagaggatc^^ 
aattcggaagaattgcgtagaggaaccattgagcagctcgaaaaagctcgaattcgattacagaaagtcgaactagaagcggatgagtatc 
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gaatgaatggatactctgagatagaacgagaaaaagcaaamgattaatgccacttctattagmggaacaat^ 
aaccctttatmgaaaaacaaagggcgatgaatcaggtccgacaacgggtmccaacaagccgtacaaggagctctaggaa^ 
gttgtttgaatarcgagttacatttccgtacgate . 
>23484 OsPN23484 
atggatccaatcggcgacccatcgccgtcgtcrc^ 

cgtggggaggggaggcgccggagctgatccggcggctggaggagctggaggaggcggcggcgcggctgcggggcgaaaaggagg 

<^gcggaggaggcggcgcgggagctgcaggccgagttggatgcggagcgggcgtcggcggaaacggcgaccagcgaggcc^ 

catgatcgagcggctgcagcgggagaaggcggccgcgcagatggaggcrc^ 

gcgagcgtgaggtacaggaagagctcgcctcgctctccgaccte^ 

attccttctccgacgacggcgaggaggagcagcacgacgaggaagatggc^^ 

cagatggaagcagcggcggcgactcaatcggtggcatgcaggtga 

gagaaggagttcgagtacacggtggatgtgaggtgcgcgagctcgacgacgaaggtatccggggcggtggttgttgg 

ggagggcaatgcagctgcagggggattgtacgccagggtggaggctctggaggcggacagggcggcaatgcggagggaaatcgc 

cattgcgagcagagagagctcagctggtgatggcgagggcgatggcgcggcggctgtgccgggaggtggttgctgaacagaaagc^ 

agaaagtggctgcctcaccacgaagcttctcggtgctaggggtttgcaagtgggtgctctcgataatct^ 

ccaggtataccttcggtctgtcaactacgttccttggcttcctactgctgctcgacagatccaccatgttgagtcre 

ccacggcaatga 

>25358 OsAAK39589 

atgaaagagcccgcgcaggtgaggacggcgcggggcggcgcggcggatggggtggaggtgggggtggaggaggaggaggagcc 
gccgcgatcggcgacggtgaagcaggaggaggcgaacgcggtgctcggggcggaggggtcccgcccgttcgccatgcgggagctca 
aggaggaccacgaggtcgcggccgggagcggcgtgaaggcggcgtctggggagaggaacgggatcggatcggcggatgcccaggg 
ttcgtcgtacagccaagagagtatgcagcagttttcatccc^^ 

ggccgttctcgccagaggattctttcmtgctgccaaaagatacataagcgcaatagaaagaaatcatgatgaccctgatg^ 

ggcccttgttctccaggagagtgcagacaatgtagatcc^ 

gaagctacccgtctttgcccaactctt^ 

gctgaagagctctggaagcaggcaatactgaattatgagaaggctgto^ 

ggactacagg^actgagtgcaattgttccggctcgtgagaagcaaaccatcataaaaacagctataagtaagmcgagctgcaattc 

caatttgatttcxatcgggcaatatacaatcttgggacagtcttgtatggtttagctgaggatacaatgaggtctggg 

ctagcgagttttacagtcagtctgctatctatgttgca^ 

gttcaatgctgcctttgrcatatctcaaagtgggat 

acagtttgttttgaaccatgaagaactccagcaggtcaatgcctctgaccagcctccatcacaatcacctgggcatgtggacagcggca 

agcmtcaggatagttgttgcagacattgtttctgtgtcagcatgcgctgatctaaccctgccacxxggtgctgg 

atggccctagattcttggttgctgataactgggagaccatt^^ 

gagtgatgtccttgctgggattattactggctga 

>25381 OsAAK20062 

atggtgatcaacctagaattcatcagggcgatcgttacggc^ 

gcaattgacacatcatctccctctcaagaacctggtgtgtgggaatggtcaacctggtggtgatgaccatggggaaaagcatga 
atggagatcaggtgccccgccttaacgaggccaccggagcagagcacgagttgccatttgaattccaggtgctggagctc^^ 
ccgtgtgctcatcattcgacgttaacgtgte 

aatctcgatcgtgtgcgaactctcaagagtgatcttacccgtttgcttgcccatgtgcagaaggtcagagatgaaatagaa^ 
ataatgaagacatggcacatctgtatctaacaaggaagcaattacaaaaccagra^ 

tgttcctggaggaacaagtctgtccaggttgaacaatagtmcggcgcagcgtgagcatcgctacaagcatgcatttgga 

agacctagaaatgttgcttgaggcttacttcatgcaattgga^ 

actatgtcaatattcaacttgacaaccagcgtaatgaacttattc 

catagctggggcttttgcgatgaacatccagagcaaattgtacagcattgatgatggtagcttctmggccamgttgggggcacctcatcgg 
gctgcttcatgatctgcatcgtcttattatggtatgcccggtggaagaagttgctcggtccttga 
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>26210 OsAAK38489 

atgtcgtcgccgctcgccgtcgtctccagcttctggaaagactttgatctggagaaggaaagaggtggmggatgagcagggtt^ 
gcagagaatcaagagaccagccagaaaaacagacgccggcttgctgagagcactagggatttcaagaaggcgtcttcag^ 

agtttattcaattctttgctgaagagttatcaagaggaagttgataatctcacaaagagagcaaaatttggagaaaatgcatttctcaacatctac 
cagaagcfctatgaagcccctgatrcatacccagctcttgctt^^ 

aagatgaaacttgagcttgaagagtaccgggcagaagccgcccacctaaagaaccaacaagcaacaattaggcgacttgaggagcgaaa 
ccgccaactagaacaacagatggaggaaaaagtcagagagatggttgaaatgaagcagaggagtttggcagaagatagccagaaaactc 
ttgaagccctgaaagacagggagcgggcattgcaggaccagctaagacaagccacagaaagtgtaaagaatatgcagaagctacatgaa 



gaacgggcccaagcacgtttagttagtcttgagagagaaaagggtgatttacgatctcagttgcaaacaacaaatgaagatgcaaccaatag 
tagtgactacgtggactcaagtgatatacttgagagttccttgaatgccaaggagaagatcatctcagagctgaatgcagaactgcgta^ 
gaaaatactttatcttctgagagagaaacacatgttaatgaactgaaaaagttgactgctttgctcagtgagaaggaaaatgctctgacagagt 
tgaagaaagaacttcaagaaagaccaacaagaagactagtagatgatctcaagaaaaaggttcagattttgcaggctgtagggtacaactc 



atgaactaacacagctgaaggtcaaaatatcagagaagtcaaatcttcttgaggaggctgaaaaaaagattgctgagctaactgcaaaggct 
gaagagcagcagaagttgatmgaaactcgaggatgacatactaaagggc^ 

gatcttcaagaaattggctcaaatgaagtagcagagggtactgatccaaggcatgcaccacaagaccaagaccaaagttccatgcttaagg 



tagaattggaaaaaactaaagcagataatgttcaactgtatgggaagattcg^cgtgcaggactacagccatgagaagattgtttccagag 
gaccaaagaagtatgcagaagatgttgaaagtggttcttcagatgttgagacgaagtacaagaaaatgtatgaggatgacataaatccttttg 
ctgctmtcaaagaaggaaaaggatcaacggtacaaggaacttggWaagagacaaaatcactcttagcagtggacgttttctccttggtaa 



tctgaatacgttttctgtagataaaaattttccagatatggagacggggtggatgggaaatgacaggatgaggcgtggtcgtgcgtttgagcc 
gttattatgtaaactgttgtatcactaa 

>26688 OsPN26688 

atggcttxxjtcttcctcctcccttggccttggcgccatcttccaaagcggctgccccctcctcccgcctcgccccgTC^ 
caccaggcgccgcgccgtcgccaccaagatctcctgcatoggatgggaccccgagggcgtcctcggcccgccgcagggcggccacat 
cgjgcgcctcgagttccgccgccgcctcgagagggactccgacgcccgcgaggccttcgagcgccaggtccgcgaggagcacgagcg 
acgccgccaggagcgcgaggcgcgggtcatccctgacacggacgccggcctcgtcgagttcttcctcgacacggaggcgcgcgagatc 
gaggtagagatcggcaggctccgccccaggctcaaccagcccttcttcgactacatccagcgcgagatcgcccagatcaagttctcaatca 
cccgaacagcggaaatggaggaccgattgatcgagttggaagcgatgcaaaaggttctgcttgagggagtggaggcctatgacaagttgc 



atgttcgctcatccatcctgaaatatattacagtatga 
>29882 OsPN29882 

cacgcgtccgcaaatgagcacattcttgctatggaaaaggaggtagaaaatttgcaggctcagctgaagcaagaatcattgctaaggcagc 

aggagcaacagaaactttctgaagagtccctattaaggcaacaagagcaacaaaagctaactggagaacagtctcatgctgcttccttggtt 

gcggaaaagaaagatttggaagaaaaaattgctgccttgacgaagaaagcatcagatgaagcttctgaatttgctgcacgcaaggcattttc 

aatggaagatagggaaaaacttgaaagccaattgcatgatatggctttgatggttgagaggctagagggcagccgccaaaagttgttaatgg 

agattgattctcaatcatcagaaatagaaaagctgtttgaggagaactcagccttgtctacttcataccaagaagctgtagctgttacaatgcaa 

tgggaaaaccaggtaaaagattgtctcaagcaaaatgaagagctacgctctcacttagagaagttaagacttgagcaagctactctattgaaa 

acaagtaataccactatccagccagatgggcagaacgagaccagcatttcattcccgccagagtttgtaactgagaatctctccctaaaggat 

cagctcatcaaagaacagagcagatccgaggggttgtcggcagaaataatgaaactttcagctgaactcagaaaagcggtgcaagcgca 



aa 

>29942 OsPN29942 
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gagcatgaatcagatgaagagaagaatgaagttgatactagcaatgaaatcaaagaga^ 
ggctgggmctttttatgtacagggacaatcttgttggtgatgatgagttgtctgcatcaagc^ 
aattattggctgctgqtgacagatatgagttgc^^ 
taccctagcattggctgaccgacatcatgctatggagc^^ 

cgggmgattacctcaaagacaactgccccgcgctgcaatcggagatactgaggacggtcgcxggg^ 
gagggaagagccagagcgtgtgggggcagctctcggatggcggcgataccagcgggcgcagggtgaggccaag^ 
>29956 OsPN29956 

mgagattgaatgggagctgattgatgaaaagaaagaggagctacaaaaggaagcgatcagaattgctgaagaacgaagagcaataact 
gagtatctgaagaatgaatctgatatratcaaacaggagaagga 

acaaagagttcatgagtaagatgcagcaagaacatgcaagttggctgagtaagattcaacaagaaaggcaagatctgaagagagacattg 
atatccagagggtggaattgctaaattctgctaaggcaaggcagatgga 

aaaaaggccaaggaactcgaacacatcaattctcagaaggagatgatcaacacaaaattagaacatgttgcagttgaattgcagaaacto 

ggatgagagaaaagaagctactttggaacg^gagaggagagagcaagagttgtrt^ 

cgggag^gctgcaagagcaaagaaaactattacattcagaccgagaagcaata^ 

gaaaattgattctgaaaataagcaactgtctttgttacaacatgataagtcaaagcttg 

gaagtgatataaatgtgaaagacaatcatcatgataactcccattcttca 

ccaaagcaacgtmggaaggaaactagacctttctccagtote 

tccagagaagagcgctagccatgatcaamgtccagaatggtgtgccaaagaaagttggagactctgtggatgttgaagatgtga 
cMgcaaaagttggtcaaaagaggcttaatcamggtttcttgtgac^ 
atteagaaagttaatggaggggaaatcacttccaactgcctgtc^^ 
>29957 OsPN29957 

atggcgaagtcgagcgcggacgacgccgagctgcggcgcgcgtgcgcgcaggccgtggcggcttcgggggcgcgcggcgaggagg 
tgtccttctccatccgcgtcgccaaggggaggggcatcttcgagaagctcggccgcctcgccaagccccgcgtcctcgc^ 
acaatcgacaaaaggtgaggcagccaaagctmctccgagtattgaagtattc^ 
gaaacatctcacaaaggttgaggttatttcgaatgatcctagt^^ 

tccacaatggacaatgcgcaacattgatgacagaaaccgcctacttttttctatcctgaccatgtgcaaagagatacttagctatcttccaaaag 
tcgttggaattgattttgtggagctagccctctgggccaaggaaa 

aaaaatctgtcacaactcaaactgagaggaaag^aactgtaactgttgaaaatgatcttgggtcccaagca^ 

ggaggcacttcttgacacatatgtcatgggcataggtgaagcagatgctttctctgagagattgaaacaggaacttgttgctttggaagcagc 

caatgtctatcaactactgcagagtgaacctttaatagatgaggttttgcagggtctggatgctgctagtgcaacc^ 

ggttacgcatttttaatatgaagctcaggcatatgagagaagatottgcat^^ 

taacaaaggactcgttgaagaactagaaaagttgcttgatcgcttgcgaattccacaggag 

>29958 OsPN29958 

tcattgcagaatgaagtcagtgccctagagaaacaaaccttatcccttgccaatgattgtttgcaatcaaataagctcaggatggaggaaa 
gcattatcaactcaggttttgaagaccaatatgagatcgagtggtg^^ 

gcatgggaccatcaaagcactccagaaggtggttacggatacagccgtccttcttgatcaagagaggcttgatttcaatgccaatctgcaag 
aagcgaggaagcagattgaggtgctgaagctgaaggagattttggatgatgacttgattgaaatgaattatgagcaaatgctgaaagacatt 
cagcttgacctcatccaaamcttctggtaataaaaccggttcccttggtcaggccaataaaactgtagcacaggcaa 
actctcatggcatcgttggagctagcagtagccatgtacgcaatgat^^ 

aggcctccctctgaactgatggtcgtgaaagaactcagcattgacaagcaagagttaccaaggtcaatcaccacggagccgcaccaagag 
tggaagaacaaggtaatcgaaagattggcttctgatgcacaaaggctcaatgccctccaatccagtattcaggagctcaaaacaaacacag 
aggcatcagaagggctcgagctcgagagcgttaggtaccaaataagagaagctgagggcttcatcactcagctgatcgatagcaacggta 
aactgtccaagaaggctgaggagttcacatctgaagatggtcttgatggggacaacattgacttgaggagcagacaccagcgcaagatcat 
g 

>29961 OsPN29961 
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gatagtgctatggaccacaagtatgggcaaaaagatggtgctcctgatgagggttctgtaggtg^^ 
aactgctgctgatgcaattattgatgcacttgacactgccgaggaagaag^ 

aatggaactacamcaacccaatgttataatgcaagggcagtcaccatcggattatg\tttga^ 
aacaggctctcctttc^ 

gggmgc^agtgctgcttcaaacacaccacagccaattaactacgacacc^ 
cagtagagtaaaggaatgcaaggatgctataggtttcaaccttgctgcaatgg^ 

>29965 OsPN29965 



aaccaaaarmoaaortt^H^ -» — - — =-o--o tc ggaagaagtcaccaagctcatg 

ggatagcatcagtagacgacatgagccagctccaagaagagacaacaacgcaggctac^ 



>29967 OsPN29967 

tctcctctcctctcctcctccccttccaccccacgcgccccgcacccacccacgcg^^ 
^totegctcgccatgtccgagcccgcgtcgcccccac^^^ 

itacaa 



>29968 OSPN29968 ° 6 6 S66 ^ ulv '^ ai ^iacigacaatgatgggaacaaaggaagtg 

S3 gg t g gact ? gcta ^ 

afcgagg ctagcggc aacatatccagatgcmtc^ 
>29970 OsPN29970 

togtcctccgaccaggctgcagaamactgatatggaaggcgaatcateagcagttacttoa^^ 
aataccaaagttttacccttcgaattccgagcacttgaagtgtgccttgagtc 
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actcgacaaga ° Wb L & a ^ aiLl & ll 6S^&<^«aaigg a caiggctgaaatgtatttgacagaaaagctt 

>30848 OsPN30848 

ccacgcgtccggccttggaactttgagctmcaagatgccaaggaggac^gataatgctgcttctgccaattca^gaaccaeaaaaatca 



ggttctgaagtatatgttgga^ 

gaatgatgagaggaaaggacgatagcaggggatatgctmgttaamtagaacaaaaggmggcattaLS 

a^amcagaaaggttgtggaggaagttggtccaggagtattaaaagctgat^ 
gttt^gttgaatactacaaccatgcatgtgcagagtatgcaaggcaggagatgtcttcc^ 



^gctgata^ 

gtcagta^aggtgcctatggtgctgctcctgctagta^ 

-gSg^ 
>30854OsPN30854 

^^^^ 

aaaacctgcgtc 



actctactag 
>30899 OsPN30899 



:ctca 



aagaaatgtggtgacttccacctgtggatttatacaggaagagctaaatcgcaagctagatggtgtcaggactg^ 
ag^tcatmcgatgtcaccgagtggttcacctgtcagggaatgagatgc^^ 

ctt^taaagcagaategtggcaaggggagcacxtcggcgcagaggggtggagggatccctaatggtgtaaacatggatggc 



gtggaagcaatgccaagggtagtaatagcagtagt 
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>19788 OsMADSl 



ctga 



>20072Os000564-1102 



ctcagtgttctactatgagatcctcaactcgcctg^^^ 



>20231 OsMADS45 

atggggaggggtcgggtggagctgaagaggatcgagaacaagatcaaccggcaggtgacgttcgccaagcgcaggaat^^^ 
aagaaggcgtocgagctctccgtcctctgcgacgccgag^ 

c^cagagcatgactaaaacgcttgagaagtatcagaaatgcagttacgcaggacccgaa^ 

^ctgacgg^ttcagagaaaggaacaaatggtttctgaagcaaatagatgcc^ 
cgggcagcaagtgtgggagcagggctgcaacttaattggctatgaacgto^^^^ 

c~SaS 

>20232 OsRAPlB 



>20233 OsMADS6 
agaaggcctacgagctgtccgttcto^ 

accat 

Figure 10 
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gaaatgtcaaagttgaaagc aaaatttgaag 

attgcagcagctggagaaacagcttgaatgtgcactatcacaggcgag^ 

ttcgcagaaaggagcgtcagctgggtgaaattaataggcaactcaagcacaag?tc^ 
gcagcaag^tgggctcagggcgccgtggtggagaatggcgccg^ 

>20668OsMADS13 

atggggaggggcaggattgagatcaagaggatcgagaacacgacaagccgccaggtgaccttctgcaagcgccgcaa^^ 
agaagg^gtatgagctctccgtcctctgcgatgccgaggtggctctcatc^^ 

aacaatgtgaaggctacaattgacaggtacaagaaggcgca^cttgtggctcaa^^ 
a^accagcaggagt^^ 

^tgtcactg^ggagctgaagcaacttgaaagccgcctggagaaa^ 
Wtcaattacatggccaaaagggagattgagpttcagaacgacaacatgg^ 



acttctga " oe>-e>*""**"-6v^, e w, e <M,gogwguCtCCtC 

>20698 OsEDRMADS8 



™a?i^ 



agttgagtacatgcagaaaagggaagttgagcticag^acaa^^^^^^^ 



S°^aasa^«aaag« tt aaga^^ 
^8^S»gcaacttgaga^^ 

>20778 OsMADS8 
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gc<^gcatgacx*gaa^^ 
gcaaagcagccgcaatgagtacct^^ 



>20837 OsBAA81880 



acaatttatggagcagatcagtgaa 




cteggatgtatccctgaaattagggctg^^^ 

>20842 OsMADS15 8 



»cccaaccccaagcccagacaagctcctcctcctc 

ttoa '~" w " TO " & "'* 666V ' v ' a56lsl ' ttatlt;c g caic g8 a gg t cttccgccatggatgctgagccacctcaatgc " 

>20847 Os008339 



accggcaagctet^aalS^^ 



tgagggaagcccttccaacaactaatatcagtaac 
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ccacatcaacggctaa 
>19877 OsRP5 

;ttctggca 



rcattagtagcgtteaggcgattgtgc^^^ 



tcaaaactgctca 
actcatgtatgga^aaatccttgaacgttatgagcg^ 

gtgccacgaatataggaaactgaaggctaaggttgagacaatacagaaatgtcaaaagcacctcatgggagaia^ 
^t agCt ^ 

cgagcttcaacggaaggaaaagtcactgcaggaggagaataaggtcctacagaaagaact^^ 



taac 

gccacatcaacggctaa ' ~ ' " " " ° ° 00 ~'° — — 66 ^gctga 

>20912 OsMADS18 



aagaaggcgcacgagatctccgtgctctgtgacgc^^^ 



icaattggacacactaa 
caatttct 
aaaacaatgctataa 



>20914OsMADS17 

atggggaggggaagggttgagctgaagcgcatcgagaacaagatcaaccggcaggtcaccttctccaagcgccgcaacggcctcctca 



gacgatcttcgccggaaggaacgccagcttggagagctcaataagcaactgaaaaacaagctagaagctgaagccgatagcagcaactg 



aactttgtgatgggatggcccctctga 
>21116 0sMADS7 



acgttcgccaagaggaggaatggcctgctcaagaaggcgtacgagctctccgtcct^^ 



aaa 
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agaaaact 

cagcagcctcttcacggcggcaatgggttettc^^ 



gaggcgatgaacagtgcgtgcatgaacacctacatgcccccatggctaccatea 
>22834 0sPN22834 



gttcttgatgccaccgcctgcgccggtggtgccgccgcagctgtgcatgccggcgatgatggcggacgagcagtacatggacctgggc 



;ca 



gccctccactca;gcgtcgagtcc»tcaagcaagagaagctcgctctcaccgtccagttgcacgagctaagagagagg 



ccacgccggcggacgtgtcggtggagtcggatcagtgcgacgaccagcttgactacgatgagggcttgttcccggagtccttctgcgcca 

cgccggagctgtgggagccatggccgctcgtcgagtggaatgcggtggcttga 

>23495 OsPN23495 

atgagctccggcgccgcctcgcccccgccgccgccgcccgccgccgcggaggacgggagggtcacctcgcacgtggat^ 

gtcgaggcgctcgacaaccctcgccaccgcctcatggttttgcgtatggcaatggatatacagaaatttatgcagaatc 

ttcgaattccagcamtccaacttcttatctccgctgtgctgctcatcgtgttgcacaacactatggmagagactaca^^ 

tagatgg^agttagcaagatagttgcaaagaaaacatctgaaagcaaacttccagttattgcattgtcagaagttc^^ 

gaaatgagcatgaagctgcagagaagcttaagtttgttatttgtccaaggcccaaggctttccaaaatggtgcaggtgatgccggtgccaag 



acgactt(^tgtgagtcctggtggcttcaattttgttgtgccacagtttatgcagtatggtgttggmtatgcagtctgctaat^^^ 
caaccttctgtgtactttggccaacccgatttatctatggg 

ccccattgctotgacaatcttgggcatatgatttctcaggttccggtttaccagtccttcaaccatggctga 
>28517 OsBAB56078 



agatggggagcgctgcgccacgcgccgggtggtgcagtctcggtgccacacggaggaggtggagcccggccgcttcgtccgcaagtg 



gcagcaagattacagatgtgtaa 
>29949 OsPN29949 



agaaggcgaaggagctatccatcctctgcgatgcggaggtcggccttgtcgtcttctccagcaccggcassctctatgagttctccagcacc 
aacatgaaaactgtgatagaccggtataccaacgcaaaggaggagctacttggcgggaatgcaacttcagaaattaagatttggcagagg 
gaggcagcaagcttgaggcagcaactgcacaacttgcaagaaagccacaagcaactgatgggtgaggagctttctggcctaggtgttaga 



catgtgaagggaagcctaattcaccaggaaaacatcgaactttctagaagcctaaatgtcatgtcgcaacaaaaattggaactgtataacaag 
cttcaggcctgtgaacagagaggtgccacagatgcaaatgaaagttccagcactccatacagctttcgtatcatacaaaatgctaatatgcct 



>29971 OsPN29971 

gagaagagtgatgtgcaaagtaccttggaaatggagcttgatagaaggtcaaatgattggtcagtcaaactggcagaattccaatcagaaga 
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tctaataa; 

tcggttgagttgaatgataatttaacgaaaactgcagagggttatg 
>31165 0sPN31165 

atggccgccgccgccgccgcggcgctcatcaccgccgcctccactccmcccgctggtctccttccgcagccggcgggatggccaw^^ 
agccmcgrctcctcgrcgccccggcgccgggcgctgcagggcctegg 

cgcgagatggagcgcctctccgccaaggagtccctcctcctcgccttcagagatgctggagggtttgaatccttggttagtggaaagacto^ 
agggatgcagaagattgatgtcaatgagcggattgttgggctcgagcgtctaaaccccactccacggcccacaacatctccctte^ 
gtegatggaactttgaatggtttggtgacagcagtcctggagcacttg^ 
acaggacttgatgtectgatcaaggatggatactcc^aatttctto^ 

tcagttgtctgtggagggtcctattaggatgaaagaggaatatgtcgagggcctaatogagatccctaggatcagagaagaaacactgcc^ 



cacttaatgggatgttccagcgcctattcatgatttcttacttggatgaggaaatactgattatcagagatgcatctggagca^ 
caagattggaagggccacagccaaattcaattgatggcacatcagacgcagtgctgtcagaatatBaaaactag 
>21044 Os018989-4003 6 5 5 

atggcgcctccctgcggcgatgccgcggcggctgcctccgccgcgcccgg 

cttogcgtcccgaacggtacccgccattccggccctgtacttctgattcctttgctccaatctctagggaaggggacgata^ 



agaccggggcgcagaggatcaccgggtgggggctccgtgagttcagcaagatagtttctaagaaagttgaggccaaaggaagaaccac 
atataatgaggttgccgatgagatttttgcggagctgaagtccattacgcagaacggtctggagtttgatgagaagaatattaggcggagggt 
atatgatgctttcaatgtgctcattgcaattcgtgttattgcaaaagataaaaaggagataaagtggatgggccttactaattatagatacgaaaa 

gatacagaagttggaggaagttcacaaagaactcatcaccaggatcaagaataagaagaagcttctccaggaaattgaaaagcagtttgat 
gaccttcagaatattacattacgcaaccaggctagtcagaggccagcaga^ 

cccgaaaagcaagggtggaaattgagatttcggaagattcgaagtttgcacggttcgacttcaacggtgcaccattcaccatgcatgatgat 
gtatcaatccttgaagccatcaggcgtaacaaaggaagagctggcctctccattcacccttaa 
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Figure 1 1 (from HOS59 disclosure Example IV) 

>19697 OsTFXl 



;aaattttatgcacgactggtggcagggga 

ctcgggagtaggcgctgcgtctaatcggcaggptaaaga^ 
togtoaggacaacagtcacagacagc^^ 

tag^tgtgcctaccgaatggaaggatgggcgccaaat^ 

agattactu^ggaaagaaggatatggtaggagggactggaaggagaaacagaatcaaggg^aa^^^^ 
gaa^tcacacttc^agggctaataggcgaccatt^ 



atgaagattcagcattgaaaaata 

ateacatateggaataaagagaatgggcgagcttgatctggaagcatmcaaaagca^^^^ 

attac^ctgc^attcmgttcaaagtggcaagctgaaattaaaaatcctga^^^^ 

gaaattatogaggat^tgccaaacttcaagaattaaaag^ 



>20080Os005792-3529 _ " ~ *~ """^ 



jataaacctgccgctaag 
icccattggaagtga 



gtctgagatggacgaagtgatgggttctgaactgaaagaaattgagatggaagacattgaggaggcagcac^^^^ 
gcaaataactcccttgcagtagttgaatatg"'™* «* ~- g^ngaLagcigigdi 



acacaagaacagatattctcgaaat 



actctgaagaacagctgatggag 
aggtatggttg 



ccccgcaaaatcggagcccgccgtcttcttgctcaagagcgtggcactgtaa 
>20466Os005750-3115 666 S 



tattg 



:aataaag 
atgcccg 
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ttggttggaggaacaaaacaagcagataaatgagctgaggactgcagtaaatgctcatgcaagtgacagcga^^ 

ggataatggcgcattacgatgagatattcaggctgaagggtgttgccgcaaaggctgatgtgtttca 

c^ctgaaaggtgcttcttgtggcttgggggttttcgttcctctgagcttctaaagcttcttgtg^ 

tgttgggactatcgaacctccaacagtcctctcagcaggctgaagatgctctatcacagggaatggaagc^ 



cccttgagaamcctc^gtcaggctgacaamgcggcagwgacmacatcaaatgcagcgaattctgacaatccg^ 

atgcagcagcagcagcagcacctccaccaccagccgtcgccgccggcgggcgcggcgtcgac^ 
gcatctccgcggctcaaggttcctcctcccgacgcagcagctcctgcaggagttctg^^^ 



;cc 

acaggaggtactg 



atgctcgagagccacccatggcgcccccag^^ 
acccgtacccaaficp'°'"' , *'*'* o *~"'*~"~" 4 ' *•— 



agcaaccccggacgcgtg 
>20559 OsHOS59 



ctcgacxtcttcatgacccattatgtattgctccmgttcgttcaaggaacaactacagc^^^ 



to 



attagttgagcgtgtacggcaagagctgaaacatgagcttaaacaggggtacagagaaaagcttgtggacattagggaagagatact^ 
aagcgaagagctggaaaactcccaggagatacagcgtotactttgaaagcatggtggcaggctcactctaaatggcca^ 
gaggacaaggctcgcttggtgcaggaaacagggttgcaactaaaacaga 



>20689 OsMYB 
atggggaggcagccg 

teggcaacgg(xaatgctgctggcgtgccgtccccaagctcgccgggttgctc^ 



tacct 



cagaggatcgcgttgtttgatcaccaccacgagctgacgtgggcttea 
>21036 Os003181-3684 

atgtccacggaaagcggcatgctacgaggcgcaggcgtcg^^ 



aggtcagcccagcactgcagcgcgcggtgcagagtcagatgagtctactgagtacaccattcattgacaacaatgaccttWgaaaccgg^ 
aatacaggaggcatgtcaagagatctaattaacagaatcccaaagaccacattoagcgctgcaaccaatcctgatcaggaaactgataactg 

ttgtgcagtttga:ttcaggattttggagcatogcaatttgttcgggtcctgcctcattgccagcacacgttecacgcac^^^^ 
ggcttttcaggcacgcatcatgc~ ~ 

>22896 OsAAD27557 
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atggattcgactaag^gatttccaaccccggacattctccatcaaactgtggccaccaagtgaaagcactcgtctcatgcttgtggagagg 



tctgtatttgatatatctggtggcaagcgtgcgtttattgaggcagatgaagcgaaggaactWg^ 

ataaacggatttgcttcagcaacaggagctttggtattggtgctgccaatgttgctggacctattctggaatcaatcaaaaagcaactcacaga 



atcctccacttccacaa 

ita 



gcagggttggctctcag^aaaccctttcaaaacttcctgatcttgttgagctgtatctcagtgatctcaatcttgagaa^ 

aattatcaataccctcaaacagtcagcacx^agttggaggtccttgaaatggctgggaatgaaattaacgccaaagca 

agaatgcctgacagcaatgcaatcacttaagaagttgaccttggcagagaatgaactgaaggatgatggtgctgtggtgattgc^ 
tggaagatggacaccaggat * 



gaagatggcggcgacgctgtcgcagctcgacgacgggatcgtccgcgggatggccatcggcgcggtattcaccgacte^ 
a aaactgcctcgacttccaccgcaaggagg^ 

ctmacctatgttctgmcccctggggcatcttgttcgttagaccttcatattgttagatogttgcagtacgtggat^^ 
acacmcttggttggtggagatacagctgaagmctgacatcaaatttagcaatgatggcaagtccatgcttttgacaacaaccaaca^^ 



tggccaatatgteatttcagattgcttgttggaacagtcacatcggtcctatcactgcmgaagtgggctecccgtcgagcaatgtttg^ 

cgtcaactgccctaactttctggattcccaacaattccagttcgaattaggtecctae 

>23251 OSPN23251 

atggggggccggaagcgcgcgctgctggtgggcatcaactacccgggcaccaaggcggagctcaaggggtgccacaacgacgtgg 

ccgcatgcgccgcgccctcgtcgaa;gcttcggcttcgacgaggccgacatccgcgtcctcgccgacgccgaccg^ 

cccacgggggccaacatccgccgggagctcgcgcgcctcgtcggcgacgcccgccccggggacttcctcttcttccactacagcggcca 

cgggacgcggctgccggcggagaccggccaggacgacgacaccggctacgacgagtgcatcgtgccctccgacatgaacctcatcac 
agaccaagamc^agaactcgttcaaaaggtcccagatga^ 



gccgcaacgacgacgaggatgaggagccacacatgggctcatcctcccatggtggcgatcgcatcaagaaccggtcattgcccctctcg 
acgttgattgagatgctcaaggagaagaccggcaaggacgacattgacgttggctcgatccggatgacgctgttcagcctcttcggtgacg 



cagcgtccacgaggcgtacgccggcacgacggcgagggtgagcaatggcgtgctgattagcgggtgccagaccgaccagacatcggc 
ggacgccacgacgcccaagggcgtgtcctacggcgcgctcagcaacgccatccagaccatcctgtcggagaagagcggcagggtgac 



cagtgtggccttcatatgctga 
>23253 OsAAK00972 



atggctacttactactcgagccctggcaatgaaagggactcgcaagctatgtacccagcggattcaggcaattcatcatatcctgtgc^^^ 

gcaataggaaacatgttatatcctggcaatgggtcttctgggccatacacggaattcagtggcattatccagcatcagcagaatttcatggag 

ctgcctggrcatccaactgcgatctcteaagatteatcgteacggga 
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ccaaagatatgagaaatgagatgttgatgcatctgatggat^^^ 

cgcagattgagtttggcctattgaacaaccacaattcgatgagcgttgcaccagcaccaggccaaggattgtctctgagcctcaacacecat 
atcctggcgccttcgtatccatactggtctgcgaaaacagagttgctaacaccacactcttaccatggtgatgacaacagaatgaagaatatg 



aaagcagaaggctcagaaagaccaggctgaagcaggaaaatcagataacaaagaagccgaggggggttcgaaaggtgagggggto 



ccatgttggatgaggtggaccgaaagtacaaacactattateatcaaatgcaaattgtagtctcatcttttgatatg^ 
ccaagccttatactgcagtggccct " 6 



tc 

atctggcaaagagggaaaattaacgcgcctccgttatattgacca^ 



aaaatagcaacatctgaagataaggaagatctgaaaagctctatgagccagacttatcaaccaagccaattaggtgaatccaaagccaacat 



aaaggccgggcgaagccgaaggcagcctcctccatgatgccgtcgcccat^ 

ggggctcggaagatacgggaacagcaatgtgtcattgacacttggcttacagcatcctgacaacaggctttcggtacagaacactcatcag 



caaatagatcaaaggcaacggttcgaaccatcgcctctaatgcatgattttgtggcctaa 
>23388 OsPN23388 

atggcggcggcggcgaccggaggccgctgcccgatggccccttcgccg^ 

actcaggtgaaggaggcgaactgagaggatgggaggcgagtacagcgggagcctgcatcccaagtgcacccacctacgcgcagcaca 
gcttcgccggccgcaagtttgagcacgcggtcaagcatggcgcgaagaatggcctctttgttgtaacacttggttggcttgtggat^ 



cgctcctgttagtgggaattcttgccttccaccgatgatgtttcaggaaaaaacattttcagacacgaccgaaaagcatcggcttca^ 

agaaaagaacatgaccatgatgaatttctctttacaaacgactcgatctacattgaccctgggatatctggtgaaatgaggaagaagtatctga 

atgctgctactagagaaggtgcaaaattgttggaccactggtttattggctgtcatgcgacatatgttgtgtgtgaggacgcttc^ 



ctggctaggcaggttgccacgattcttgaaaatgcccagacamcaagagaatagaaaaattggggatgttccttctgtcaattcaaactcca 
gtggagtaccatcaacccaaggggagatagatgaaattcatcaagagaggcaaaaatttgttgaagtagcaaagaaaaatgtccgagatcg 



actacgtccgcatgcatttatacggagttttcatggtcagacgatgcctttgagcaacaaagcactactttcttcgatgcgaatggggatggca 
aggatgatcagtcaagcgatagwcacccgcccactaagagaaagtgagaagagtgaagtgatctttaagaaccacttccttaccgtactct 
ta:ccattgatcgtmggtgagcttggaccttcctcaaggacattcttcagcaatggtggtttcacacgcatacaagtgctt^^^ 



gtactgaatcagcagaaagaggttttgtaacattcaaaagaattgattttttgggaagccgaagaagttttgaggggctaaaacgcctcagca 

gagagaacaatagcaatgtatatgagcttgtgattagggcataa 

>23829 OsPN23829 

atggcgctctccgtggagaagacctcgtcggggagggagtacaaggtgaaggacctctcccaggcggacttcggccgcctcgagatcga 

gctcgccgaggtcgagatgccggggctcatggcgtgccgcgccgagttcggcccctcccagccgttcaagggcgcccggatctccggg 

tccctccacatgaccatccagaccgccgtcctcatcgagaccctcaccgcccttggcgccgaggtccgctggtgctcctgcaacatctt^ 

cacgcaggaccacgccgccgccgccatcgccagggactccgccgccgtgttcgcctggaagggggagaccctcgaggagtactggtg 

gtgcaccgagcgctgcctcgactggggcgtcggcggcggccccgacctcatcgtcgacgacggcggcgacgccacgctgctcatccac 



ctcaccatcatccgcgacggcctcaagtccgaccccagcaagtaccgcaagatgaaggagaggctcgtcggagtctccgaggagacca 
ccaccggtgtcaagaggctctaccagatgcaggagaccggcgccct^tcttccccgccatcaacgtcaacgactccgtcaccaaga 
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4^ 



cggttatgygatgttggcaagggctgtgctgctgctctcaagcaggctggtgccc^ 
cap^ggagggtctccaggtcctcaccttggaggatgttgtctcggaggc^ 
cataatggttgaccacatgaggaagatgaagaacaatgccatc^^ 
gacctaccc ggtgtcaagcgcatcaccatcaagcctcagaccga^^^^ 
agggtcgtctcatgaaccttgggtgcgctactggccaccccagtmgtc^^ 
tggaaggagaaga^cactggcaagtacgagaag^^^ 



cagcgttccagttgagggtccctacaagcccgcgcactac 



cggtactag 

>23830 OsPN23830 
atggggttcctcgaggactttcaa 
^ggtgtgcaaacgggaaatgag^^ 



jctgctgctice^^ 



>23832 OsBAB07943 



catg^gctttccaatgaga^gcagagcaagcaaggaaccaggcgcaagcaxtggaagal^ 



tt 



staaaaattgctacagagctctctc 



atgc^agttgactgaaatattctggatatctga^^^ 



ctcatc 



aagagcatctc^ 
^tetggalctcgt^ 
t^tgtcacagtocctt^tgctttggagaagtta^^ 
tctcaagaatptc^attctttgacttttctgttgttgag^^ 



cttatccatccacctgtgaagaagccatccaagcttggtgaaaacttaacgagtcttgctgca^^ 



'gaaaaaaacctgtccttcaggggg 

„...„,„,,. .. — - ww c-o— «,o a g a aaaaactacagaagactggtaa 

gcaaatggattacttggagagggcaaaaaggcaggaagaggcacctctaattgagcaagcttttcaaaaacgccttgaagtagagaaaatc 



!? gag T?T^^ 

caattgatatcatcaaggaagcgtgaaagggatacagtgcggaagttaatgtactatcttaacttagaagagcagcgcctcca^ 
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_ tgcaattgcagcca 
aaaaac rt ~ ~ ~ - * - - - * v ' 



agcctgcacgcactcctgatgctgct^^ 



>24092OsPN24092 ° 6 —s^v^ti^icaacctggagcagcaggcgcaactga 



agcwgatgccamcggtgtcgggttcagatgggagctcagggagamacccccaaaaacaatgcaagtatg^^^ 



cctctgaacttcaaaataaaat 



agtacga^gttcagcacatttgtct^ 
^gaggctgacatacaagaggtaatgcgtgc^^^^ 



cttggat 



tatttagaggagataaac 



acaaaatggtgtcaaatcagatgaggacaaccaccatgctacttctaagcgcatcaagcatgacgacggcacca^ggX 
gctgccaagcaccaacagacacaatgcaaatggtgactgcaatgggcatgacaggaggg^^^^ 

tgga^tcctgaaggagaggaacactgcactggaggaagagctcaaagaactgcacgggcggtactcggagataagcitgaaaSgcfi 
tggaatccagattctg^^^ 

aaattttgcgggcaactccagaggctgctactgctgatgcagctgttcagacagctaggcttgcaaataagga^^ 
ggatggatcagaaggcctttctttkgcttttcgcattacggatgcagcaatcactgc^^ 

tcttg 
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ccagcaatatttgtagattarcgaaaatgt^ 

tccatmgtcgaaaatgggcgtcctgtactacaagggctmggctgtcgatataatagccaaa^ 
aactatgccactgagcttgttgagtatgttcgca^ 

acaaagttatattctcctctcaaggaatgatgttgaaagtttaatgcgcttggatccagcaaatc^ 
acagtattccagatgcagaagctgtagaagtagagattgaactaagtgatctcctattggatatgtgcrc 
atgatgaccagaaattgatactgttagcatctcttagtgattcattggaatatttagcggat^ 
atctaccatgttggagaacaaaaatcacatc^acxagggtcgccatactcgctcaactagtgcaattccgaa 



gaatatgtagaagatcaagatgctgaagatcctgatgacttcatca^ 

tatattgcagaatctaaaaggaattatgtamggtgggamctagcgttgctgctaatgcatcgata^ 

aatttgttaggggtccaacaaatatgcagaaattctatagcactagaacaggctctggcagccata^ 

cagagaatagatcgtgttcggacattctacgaactcttgaamgcctttcgagtcmgcttggatttattgcagaacatgaato 

aaagaatacttgagcgtgttaaaggtca^cgttcctggaagagag 

>23169Os000221-3976 



ccaaggaagagtacgctgcmctacaagagcttgacaaacgactgggaggaacatctggctgtcaagcacttctctg^^^ 
gaattcaaggccatcctgtttgtaccaaagagagcgccamgacctctttgacaccaggaagaagcaaaacaacatcaagctgta^ 
ccgggtgtttatcatggac^tgtgaggagttgatcccagagtggctcagcWgtcaagggcattgtt^ 
atctcacgtgagatgctccagcagaacaagatcctgaaggtga^ 



attgctgagctcctgaggtatcactccaccaagagtg^^ 
agtgagatctattacatcactggtgagagcaagaaggctgttgagaactcccccttcctcgagaagctgaagaagaagggt^ 
gtacatggttgatgccattgatgagtacgctgttggtcagcttaaggagtttgaaggcaagaagctcgtctctgccaOT 
gcttgatgagagtgaggacgagaagaagcggcaggaggaactcaaggagaagttcgaggg 
ggtg^aaggtggagaaggttgttgtctetgaccgtgtggtggactctccctgctgtctag 

gagaggatcatgaaggcccaggctctgagggactccagcatggccggctacatgtctagcaagaagaccatggagatcaacccggaga 
atgccatcatggacgagctccgcaagcgtgccgatgcggacaagaatgacaagtccgtgaaggacctggtgatgctgctctt^ 
ccctgctgacctccggmcagcttggaggaccccaacaccttcggcaccaggatccaccgcatgctcaagctcggcc^ 
ggacgagtccgccgaggctgacgccgacatgccgccgctggaggacgacgccggcgagagcaagatggaggaggtcgactaa 
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Figure 12 (Example V) 

>12464 OsGF14-c 



cgtattgtctcatccattgaacagaaggaggagggtcgtggcaatgaggaacatgttactctgatcaaggagtaccgtggcaagattgaagc 
tgagctgagcaagamgcgatggtatcctgaagttgcttgactcacaccttgtgccctcatctactgctgcagaatctaaggtgtt^ 



caa 



ggctgctcaggatattgctctggcggatcttgctcccacccatcccataaggcttggactggcacttaacttctctgtgttctactacg^ 
aaactctcxagacaaggcttgcaaccttgctaagcaggcgtttgacgaagccatctccgagttggataccctcggggaggag^ 



cctccaagggcgacgcctgcgagggccagtaa 
>20251 OsDADl 



ctatgtggtcmgcagtcgccactgcccttattcaggttgtttacatgggaatagtggggtcamcctttcaactcwcc 
atgcataggaactgcagtcctcgctgtttgccttcgtat^ 

cagatttcgttctgtgcaatctggtgctccacttggtgatcatgaacttccttggttga 
>19842 OsRCAAl 

atggctgctgccttctcctccaccgttggagctccggcgtccactccgaccaacttcctggggaagaagctgaagaagcaggtg^ 



_ - ctccc 

acgggtgatggcacccacgaggccgtcctcagctcctacgagtacctcagccagggtctcagaacgt^ga^ 
ggcttctacatcgcccctgctttcatggacaagctcgtcgtccacatctccaagaacttcatgaccctccccaacatcaaggtcc^ 



ggaagatgtgctgcctcttcatcaacgatctggacgcgggtgcaggtcgcatgggaggcaccacccagtacacggtgaacaaccagatg 



catcatcgtcaccggcaacgacttctccacgctgtacgcgccgctcatccgtgacgggcgtatggagaagttctactgggctccca 

gacgaccgtgtcggcgtctgcaagggtatcttccgcaccgacaacgtccccgacgaggacatcgtcaagategtcgacagcttcccaggc 

caatccatcgamcttcggcgctcttcgtgcccgtgtttacgacgacgaggtgcgcaagtgggtgtcggacacgggtgtggagaacattgg 

caagaggctggtgaactcgagggagggcccaccggagttcgagcagcccaagatgacgatcgaaaagctcatggagtacggatacatg 

cttgtgaaggagcaggagaacgtcaagcgtgtgcagctggctgagcagtacttgagcgaggctgctcttggtgacgctaactccgacgcc 

atgaagactggttccttctacgggcaaggagcacagcaagcaggtaacctgcctgtgccggaaggttgcaccgaccctgttgccaagaac 

ttcgacccaacggcgaggagcgacgacggcagctgcctttacaccttttaa 

>19902 OsEXPB2 

atggctggggcctctgccaaggtcgtcgcgatgctgctctccgtgctcgccacgtacggcttcgccgccggcgtcgtctacaccaacgact 



aaccagtacccgttcatgta:atgacctcctgcggcaacgagcctctgttocaggacggcaagggctgtggcgcctgctaccagatacggt 

gcaccaacaacccgtcgtgctccgggcagcccaggacggtgatcatcacggacatgaactactaccccgtggccaggtaccacttcgac 

ctgagcggcacggcgttcggcgccatggcgaggccggggctgaacgaccagctccgccacgceggcatcatcgacatccagttcaggc 

gcgtcccgtgctaccaccgcggcctctacgtgaacttccacgtcgaggccgggtccaacwggtgtacctcgccgtgctggtggagttcg^ 

caacaaggacggcacggtggtgcagctcgacgtcatggagtcgctccccagcggcaagccgacgcgggtctggacgcccatgcgccg 

ctcctggggatccatctggcgcctcgacgccaaccaccgcctccagggccccttmtccctccgcatggtcagcgagtccggo:agaccg 

tcatcgcccaccaggtcatcccggccaactggagggccaacaccaactacggctccaaagtccaettccettea 
>22832 OsBAA02730 

atggcgtctgctactctcctcaagtcatctttccttcccaag 
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^cgg^atctgaactcgccgtgaaggaggctgcctggggccttgc^ 



atgatcacctcgccgctggtggcgccggcccgggccaagggccttccgtccatctcccgccggggatcctcctt^^ 

ggtgggaagaagatcaagaccgacaagccctacgggattggaggtggcatgt^^ 

gaagggtgtg^ttcgttgacaagtacggcgcaaacgtcgacggctacag^^ 

a^Sg^^ 
>22844 OsBAB61062 




gcaaaggttacat 



>22858 OsPN22858 
gcttcctttcggactgttggtgctaaaatcac 



^?* cgg ?^^ 

gccatatattccctctaaaat?'*'*' yoo '*'*~' v '*~~*~* * - 



SCtggCg 
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>22866 OsPN22866 



aaaccggaagcttagcagttcgtgatctttccaatctggtaaa 




>22874 OsPN22874 



ctgcattcatgcttgca 
Ctggcgttatctggcttt 
caaga 



tga 



>23053 OsPN23053 



Figure 12 
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ggtggcactcccaagtatgaacaacatggtgttgaggtggtttcctcgcacagagcgatcaagtgctgtcgggattgcaat 
gcttggcaataccattggtttacttctttcccctatcatcatgtcacgagctggaattmggaccam 
gtgttggtgtggatatctgctatatcagggactc^ 
ttggtaaaaactraatctggaggtgaaagattacgaaaggtcrctc^ 

aaatgctatgcatag^ggggttatmgtcattcmcatggatgccagtgtatttcaaaacaatatatcatgtta 

tagtgcactcccctgggtcatgatggcagttttaggctatgttgctggtgttgtatcagacagg 

tcggaagataatgcagacaattggcmgtgggtcctggtgtggcte^ 

cttactatcgctgtaggmgaagtccttt^ 

tgtcaaatacagctggaacatttgctgccattttaggaact^ 

catctcttctatacttcagtagcacactgttctggg 

>23059 OsPN23059 

atggcagcatcgctccaagccgcggccaccctgatgcagccggccaagctcggcggccgggcctcctccgccgcgctgcca 
cgtcttcgcacgtcgccagggcgttcggcgtcg^ 

gccaacaagtgcgccgatgccgccaagctcgccggcttcgccctcgccacctcagctctgctcgtctcgggcgccagcgcggagggc^ 

gccgaggaggcttaccttcgacgagattcagagtaagacgtacatggaggtgaagggaaccggcacggcgaaccagtgcc^ 

gagggcggcgtcgactccttcgccttcaaggccggcaagtacaacatgaagaagttctgcctggagccgacgtccttca 

gagggcgtggccaagaacgcgccacccgagttccagaagaccaagctcatgacccgcctgacctacaccctcgacgagatcgagggcc 

cgctcgaggtcagctccgacggaaccatcaagttcgaggagaaggacggaatcgactacgccgcxgtcaccgtgcagctgccgggagg 

cgagcgcgtgccgttcctcttcaccatcaagaatctggtc^ 

cgtggttcgtccttcctcgacccaaagggccgcggtggctctaccggctacgacaacgctgtggcgctccccgccggaggca^ 

cgaggaggagctcgctaaggagaacgtcaagaacgcctcgtcgtcgacgggcaacatcacgttgagcgtcaccaagagcaagccagag 

accggcgaggtgattggcgtcttcgagagcgtgcagccgtcggacacagacctcggcgccaaggtgcccaaggatgtcaagatccaag 

gggtgtggtacgcgcagctcgagtag 

>23061 OsPN23061 

atggccatggccacgcaagcctccgccgccaagtgccarc^ 

gcccacctcgagggcacccacctccctcagagcggcggcggaggatcagcccgccgcggcggcgacggaggagaagaagccagcc 

cccgcggggttcgtgccgccgcagctggaccccaacacgccgtccccgatcttcggcgggagcacggggggactcctccggaaggcg 

caggtggaggagttctacgtcatcacatggacgtcgcccaaggagcaggtgttcgagatgcccacgggcggcgccgccatcatgcgcg^ 

gggccccaacctgctgaagctggccaggaaggagcagtgcctggccrt^ 

tctaccgcgtcttccccaatggcgaggtgcagtacctccac^ 

cgtcggccagaacttccgcagcatcggcaagaacgtcagccccatcgaggtcaagttcaccggcaagaacgtc 

ttcgacatctag 

>23426 OsRBCL 

atgtcaccacaaacagaaactaaagcaagtgttggatttaaagctggtgttaaggattataaattgacttact^cacccc^ 
aaggacactgatatcttggcagcattccgagtaactcctcagccgggggttccgcccgaagaagcaggggctgcagtagctgccgaatctt 
ctactggtacatggacaactgtttggactgatggacttaccagtcttgatcgttacaaaggccgatgctatcacatcgagcccgttgtt^ 
ggataatcaatatatcgcttatgtagcttatecattagacctattt^ 

tttcaaagccctacgcgctctacgtctggaggatctgcgaattccccctacttattcaaaaactttccaaggtccgcctcatggtatccaa 
aaagggataagttgaacaaatacggtcgtcctttattgggatgte^ 

atgagtgtctacgcggtggacttgattttaccaaagatgatgaaaacgtaaactcacaaccatttatgcgttggagggaccgtt^ 

ccgaagctatttataaatcacaggccgaaaccggtgaaattaaggggcattacttgaatgcgactgcaggtacatgcgaagaaatgattaaa 

agagctgtatttgcgagggaattaggggttcctattgtaatgcatgart^ 

gccgcgacaacggcctacttcttcacattcaccgagcaatgcatgcagttattgatagacagaaaaatcatggtatgcattto 
aaagcattgcgtatgtctgggggagatcatatccacgctggtacagtagtaggtaagttagaaggggaacgcgaaa^^ 
gatttattgcgcgatgattttattgaaaaagatcgtgctcgcggtate^^ 
cagggggtottcatgtttggcatatgccagctctgarc^ 
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agataaactagatagctag 
>299820sPN29982 

gcgccaggggcgcgagtgttcctggcacggojgctcctccgccgctcgccgcggggcgtcgcctgcgcw^^ 
agtacaagaataaaatc° w^** * — * — — ° && 



aaaaacggatgaaatcaaacggccagagctgaaaaactggcaacttaagaggctggctcgtgctctcaaaataggtcgccgta^ 

ataaagaatcttgcaggggaactaggcctggataggacmggtcattgaattg^^ 

ttgcctgatgaagacxxttctaaacctgaaatcaagga^ 

acggaacttcctgttcatgtcatgtgcgcagaatggtcttcacagaaaagattaaaaaaggtgcaactggagacattagaaa^ 
cgaaccaaacgccctacaaatacaatgatcagcagcatagttcaagtgacaagccttccacggaagaccattgttaagtggtttgaggatag 



>30846 OsPN30846 
gccccacgccgcccctccaccttcctc^ 



gcgtccagcggatccagtaggggccgtgtagaggggatcaatctcaagctgcggacgagtacagctcccccactaaagctggttgattti 
ctgggatagaccagcgagctgttgacgatccaatgattaatgaatatgctgggc^ 
aagcagctgatgttgcgtcatctcgagctcttaggctggcca^^ 

atcaagcagaaggagatgcaaaaactatagcttgtgttcaggaxttctgttgaataagggcccaaaaaaccttccagatato^^ 



>30974 OsPN30974 



ca 



agcgccggcatcagggtctctgatgttattagaggctggcttg^^^ 
acagtcaacgggtgcatctatgttttaggtggattctctagagg 

ggaggttagctcgatgagcaccgggcgcgcattctgcaaggctagcctgctgaacaacaagctgtatgttgttggtggtgtcag 
aagaacgggttagctccgctccaatccgccgaggtgmgacccaaggacaggaatttgggtgggaggggccctgacactctccgtctc^ 
aaagggccaagctctaccagctgcctcttgg^tgagctggtgaagcccattgcgacaggaatgacxtctttgggaggcaagctttatgttctt 
caaagtctgtattccgggccattctttgttgatgttggtggggagatctttgatccggagacaaattcatgggcggaaatgcctgtaggaatg 

ta 



ccatacttacttgcaggatttcttggcaagctcaatttgatcatcaaagatgtagatagcaagatcaamtaa^ 
gtggagttgtcagcccctggaaatggtccaacatgccaaaatcaaca 
aaaatcttgcagccgctgaattagtcagttgtcaggtgctcaacatat 
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Figure 13 (Example 6) 

>19701 OsSSS 

atggcgacggcggcggggatggggatcggggcggcgtgcctggtggcgccgcaggtgaggccggggaggaggt^ 

gggtgcggaggcggtgcgtggcggagctgagcagggacggtgggtcggcgcagcgcccgctggcaccggcgcc^ 
gccggtcctgrcgaccttcctcgtgc^ 

ccggactccggcgtgggggagatcgagcccgatctagaaggtrt^^ 
agtctgagatcatggatgtgaaggagcaagctcaagctaaagtaacacgcagcgttgtctttgto 
caggtggactaggagatgmgtggttcactgccaattgctcttgctcttcgtggtcatcgtgtgatggttgt^ 
gccttgaacaaaaattttgraaacgcattttacac^^ 

tatagggattctgttgattgggtgmgttgatcatccctcatatcatagacctggaaatttgtatggagataatt^^ 

ttcagatacacactcctgtgctatgcggcgtgtgaagccccattaattcttgaactgg 

aatgattggcatgccagtcttgtgccagtcctt^^ 

aatctagcacatcagggtgtggagcctgccagtacatatcctgacctgggattgccacctgaatggtatggagc^ 
gagtgggcaaggcggcatgcccttgacaagggtgaggcagtcaatttmaaaaggcgcagttgtgac^ 
gccaggggtattcatgggaggtcacaactgctgaaggtgggc^ 
tgtaaatggaattgacattaatgattggaacccatc^ 



gatctaattaaacttgccattccagatctcatgcgggacaalattcaattcgtcatgcttggatctggtgacc^ 

atccacagaatcagggtacagggataaamcgtggatgggft^ 

tgatgccatccagattcgaaccttgtggcctcaatcagcte^^ 

gatacagtggagaattttaa(^cgtttgctgagaaaggagagcagggtacagggtgggcattctcgccacto 



ggaccatgccgcctcacagtatga 
>20462 Os006819-2510 
atggcgttccggctgagcaacagcctgctcgggatcctgaacgc^ 

ctggcgacgcgcgccgacggcacggagtgcgagcgctacttctcggcgccggtgatcgcgttcggggtgttcct^ 

cgggcctcgtcggcgcctgctgccgcgtcaactgcctcctctggttctacctcgtcgccat^ 

gtcttegccttcgtcgtcaccaacaagggcgc^ 

ctggctgcagaagcggatggagaacagcaagaactggaacaggatcagg 

gacaagaactgggatcggacccagttcttcaaagccgacctctccccgctcgagtccggatgctgcaagccac^ 

ctctacgtcagcggcacgaactggacgaaggtgcccaccaactcgtcggacccggactgcaacacgtgggtcgacgacggcacgcagc 

tgtgctacaactgccagtcgtgcaaggccggcgcgg^ 

tcgtcttcatcgtcatcgtctactccctcggctgctgcgcgttcaggaacaaccggagggacaaccgcggcg 

gaagggcggatacgcctga 

>20544 OsCRTC 

atggcgatccgcgcgaggtcctcctcctacgc^ 

aggtcttcttccaggagaagttcgaagatggatgggaaagtcggtgg^ 

ggaaccacacatctgggaagtggaatggagatcctgaggacaaaggtatcc^ 

gtacccagaattcagcaacaaggataaaaccctggtgctgcagttctctgtaaagcatgagcaaaagcttgactg^ 



gaaggtccatactatcmactaagaatgacaagaaccatttgatcaagaaggatgtcccctgcgagactgatcagctgto 
ttgatcatccatcctgatgctacatacagcatactt^^ 



ggatacgatgatattcqcaaggaaatccctgaccctgatgctaagaagcctgaggctggggctgatgaggaagatggt^ 
ccaaccatccgtaaccctgagtacaagggaccatggaagcaaaagaaaatcaagaaccctaactaccagggcaaatggaagccgccgat 
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gactctgtttgacaacattctgattactgacgatgctgctttggccaagacattcgcagaggagacatgggccaagcacaaggatgctgaga 
aggctgcttttgacgaggcagagaaaaagaaggaagaggaggaagctgccaaggccggtgaggacgatgatgatttggatgacgagga 



a 

>20551 Os0031 18-3674 



atgggggggaaggagctgagcgaggagcaggtggcgtcgatgcgggaggcgttctccctcttcgacaccgacggcgacggccggatc 



ctcaccgcgcccttcgacttcccgcgcttcctcgarc^^ 
tccgcgtcctcgacaaggacgcctrcggcaccgtcto 



aa 

>20554 OsRAB16B 



cggcgccaccgcgcccggcggaggccacggagcgatggggatgggaggtcatgccggcgccggcgccggcggccagttw^gccg 
gcgagggaggacxjgcaagaccggcggcat(x;tccaccgctccggcagctcaagctccagctcgtcgtctgaggacgacgggatggga 



cggcaacgccggcgagaagaagggattcatggacaagatcaaggagaagctgcccggccagcactaa 
>22883 OsLIP5 



agcagcagcagcgacagcgactga 
>23226 OsPN23226 

ataaaaagacttcaccttctgctcacagtgaaggaatctgctatggatgttcctacaaacxtggatgctagaaggcgga^ 

ttctctmcatggacatgccaagtgct«:aaaagtccggcacatgttgcccttctctgtcttgact<xttactacaaa 

ccaagcattagaagaccagaatgaagatggggtttctattctmttacttgcaaaaaatctatccagatgaatggaaacamccttcaaagggt 



tacggtatccagaaacgttctggtgatcaccgtgcacaagatattcttagactgatgacaacttatccatcacttcgggttgccto^^ 
gttgaagagccaagcaaagacaggaacaagaagatagaaaaggtttactactcagcgttggtgaaggcagctgtaaccaagcctgacgat 



aagagmctgaagaaacatgatggtg^gaggtatccatcaatacttggtgtgagagagcacatattcactggcagtgtttcttctcttgc^ 
tcatgtcaaatcaagagacaagttttgtcactattggacaacgggta^^^ 

gatcgacmtccacctcacgaggggtggtgtaagcaaagcatccaagattatcaatcttagtgaggacatatttgctggattcaactcaacact 
gcgtgaaggaaatgttacgcatcatgaatacatgcaagttggcaaggggagagatgtgggtctcaatcaaatctcactatttgaggcaaaaa 



actattggmttacttcagcactatgatgacagtgtggacagt^^ 

cttggctactggaaaaaggmatacacaatgaacctctccaggttgctcttgcttcacagtcttttgtgcagcttgggtWt^ 



tacattctctctcgggaccaaaactcactactatggaacaacgctgctccatggaggagccgagtatagagctactgggcgtggatttgtggt 
gttccatgccaaamgcggagaactatcgactatactcacgcagccamtgtcaagggtattgagttgctgattttgctaattgtgtatgaaatc 
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aaagttgggagtcatggtgggagaaagagcaggagcctataaaatattctgggaagcgtggaattgttctcgaaatagtgcttgcat^cgct 

tctttatctacc^atatggtcttgtttotcacttgaac^taaccaaacacacaaagagtgtcctggtctattgcctgtcatgggttgtcatctttgtaa 

ttctgcttgtgatgaagaccgtgtcagttgggaggcggaaattcagcgcggacttccaacttgtgttccggttgattaagggg^^ 
acatttatctccatcattataatr~ " ' 



tctgctgttggttgcgcaagctatcaagccagtaattgtgcgcat^ 
catggggctcctgctcttcaccccgatcgcgttc^ 



>23485 OsPN23485 

cacgcgtccgggtccgggtcggtgcgggagcggttcgaggccatgatccgccgcgtgcagggggaggtgtgcgcggcgctggagga 
ggccgacgggagcggcgcccggttcgtggaggacgtgtggtcgcgccccggcggcggcgggggcatcagccgggtgctccaggac 



ccggcaagaacggcgcggcggcagatggccccaaggctgggcccgtgcccttctttgccgctggcattagctcggttcttcac^caaga 



aggtggtactgatttgactccttcatatatcattgaagaggatgtgaagcatmcattctgttcaaaaacaagcgtgtgataagtttgacccaagt 

mtacccgagatteaaaaaatggtgtgatgattamctatattaagcaccgtaatgagcgtcgggggcttggtggaatotw^ 

tgactatgatcaagaaatgcttctcaactttgctacagaatgtgcggattctgttgttcctgcata(^taccaatcattgaacgccgga 

ctecamactgaggaacacaaggcatggcaacaactgaggagaggtcgctatgtggagttcaacx;ttgtatetgatcgcggtacca^ 

gcctcaagactggggggaggattgagagtattctggmctcttccactgactgcacgatggcagtattatcatacacctgaagagggaactg 

aagaacggaaacttcttgacgcgtgcataaacccaaaggaatggctcgatctctga 

>23878 OsPN23878 

garargggtggaggtkacgcggaggtggattcggcggctgctgctactggtgctcgggccacggcggcgacgacaccacggaggcag 
tctccggcgggagctgggagcccctcgcagcgcgacgcgcggtggggtgacacgagctcctacggtgctagaaagaagcacagggttt 



aggttgaaaacagagagccttgaagctgcaaatcctgaaattcttgacggggtggatgatcttatgcagctaagttatctaagtgagccatcc 

gttctgtacaatttgcagtacagatactctcaagacttgatatatactaaagcaggtccagttttggtggcggtcaatccttttaagaaa 

tatatggtaatgagtacattgatgcatatagaaataaaacaaaggatagcccacacgtttatgcaatagcagattcagccctccgtgaaatgaa 

aagagatgaagttaaccagtctatcatcataagtggtgagagtggagcaggaaagacagaaactgcaaagattgctatgcagtatttggctt 

ctcttggaggtgggggtggcatagaatatgagatcctacaaaccaacccaatactcgaggcttttggcaacgcaaagacactaagaaatga 

caactcaagtcgctttggaaagctcattgaaattcamtagtacaactggaaggaWgtggtgccatgattcaaacatttctacttgag 

agggttgtacaatgtgcagttggcgagcgctcctaccatatt^ 

aagaaagcggatgaatacaaatatttgaagcagagttgctgctattcaattgccggtgtggatgatgctcaaatgttccgtactgtaacggaag 
ctatgaacatcgttcatatcagcaaagaggaccaagataatgttttcacgatggtttctgcaattctatggctaggagatgtctctttcacggtca 
ttgacaacgaaaaccatgttgagattgttgtagatgaagcggcagaaacggtcgcaagacttcttggctgcagtattgaagatctcaatttagc 
tttgtcgaagaggcacatgaaagttaataatgaaaatattgtacagaaactcaccctttcacaggcaatcgacacaagagatgcgttggccaa 
gtcactctatgccagtttgtttgagtggcttgttgaacaaattaacaagtctcWcag^ggcaagcgtcgaactgggagatcaatcagcatt^ 



gtttaagcttgaacaagaggaatacgttgaagatggcattgactgggcaaaggttgagtttgaggacaatcagaactgtttgaatctctttgag 
aaaaagccactggggttgttgtctctgctagatgaagaatctaccttccc^^ 

gaacaataattcttgcttccgaggagaaagaggcaaggcttttgcagtccgtcactatgcaggagaggtggcttatgacacgtcaggttttct 

agagaagaatagagamattgcacatggactcaattcagttccttgccaaatgcaaatcctcactaccacaaatgtttgcatccaaaatgctttc 

tcaatctgataatccgttacctgttccatatagaaatagtgctgctgactcacagaagttaagtgttgcgatgaaglttaagggacaattgttcca 

acttatgcaaagactcgaaagtacaacaccacactttatacgttgtattaagcxaaacaatttgcaactccctgcaatttatgaacaagga 

tgcttcaacaactcaaatgttgtggggttcttgaggttgtccgaatttcaagatctggatatccaacaagaatgactcatcagaaatttgctcgac 

ggtatggctttcttcttcttgaggatgtcgcatctcaagacccactte^ 
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agctgmcagagggcatcaagcccgtcgccatgcaagggaacgaataagaggagttttggctcttca^ 

agaaaaatgtattcgtctctggcaaggaaacacagggcagccattattttacagagaaatctaaaatgctggcttgcaagaaga 

acatacggaaggcttcagtagtaatacaatctggcatte^ 

aattcgaatcaaagaaggaggcagagggtgaccaaattttgattaaggcatcattcxtggctgagctacaaaggc 

ggcgacagtccgagaaaaggatgaagagaacgagatgcttcagcagcgacttcagcaatatgaaaaccgatggtcagaatacgagcaga 

aaatgaaagcgatggaggaaatgtggcagaagcaaatgcggtcattac^ 

gacgcctaggatgtccgactcatcggtcgaccagagctgggagagcaatggggttcacattggcagcgcgtcgcagc 

cgttggacgggagatgaatgcx^gcatcagcgtcatcagccgcttggc^gaagagttcgagcagcgcagccag 

caagttcttggttgaggtcaagtccggacaggccgatgccagcctgaaccctgacatggagctccgcagg^ 

atggaagaaggacttcggctcgcgcataagggagacgaaggtgatcctcaacaagctggggagcggcaacgaatcgto^ 

gtgaagcgaaaatggtgggggaggctgaacacatccaagttttcatga 

>24059 OsAAK01712 

atggacgcctccgccggaggcggggggaactcgctgccgacggcgggggccgacggggccaagcggcgggtgtgccacttctacga 

cgcggaggtggggaactactactgcgggcaggggcacccgatgaagccccaccgcatccggatgacccacgcgctgcto 

ggcctcctcgaccagatgcaggtgctcaagccccacccggcgcgcgaccgcgacctctgccgctt^ 

cctccgctccgtcacgccggagacccagcaggaccagato 

gcctctaragcttctgccagarctacgccgggggatccg^ 

gc^ggcggcctccaccacgccaagaagtgcgaggcctccggcttctgctacgtcaacgacatcgtcct^ 
accaccagcgtgttetctatgtggacatcgatato 

ctcgttccacaagtttggggattamcccgggaacaggggatatccgtgacattgggtattcagaggggaagtattactgcc^ 
ctggatgatgggattgatgatgacagctaccagtccatcttcaagccgatc^ 

cttcagtgcggcgctgattcgttgtccggcgataggttgggctgtttcaatctctcagggaaaggtcatgcag^ 
cmcaatgttcxgttgcttcttcttggtggtggtggatatgccataagaaatgttgcacgctgttg 

tgagctcaccgacaagatgcctccaaatgagtatmgagtamtggtccagaatacagtctmcgttgcagcaagtaacatggagaa 

aataccaacaagcaattggaggaaataaaatgcaacattctggacaatcmcaaaacttcaacatgctcctagtgtccaam^ 

ttastgaaacaaagttacctgagccagatgaagatcaagaggat^ 

aaacctatgggacactcagcaagaagccttattcgcaacatcgaagttaagagagaaatcactgaatcagaggccaaagatcagcatggta 
agagattgacaactgaacataaaggaccagaaccgatggcagacgatcctggttcctccaagcaagctcctgtaagtc 
gtcgtcttctctatccatctgcaaatccatag 
>29037 OsPN29037 

atggaggtggggttcctggggctgggcatcatggggaaggcaatggcggccaacctcctccgccacggcttccgcgtcaccgtctggaa 

ccggactctctccaagtgccaggagctcgtcgcgctgggcgccgccgtgggggagacgccggcggccgtcgtcgccaagt^ 

accatcgccatgctctccgaccccagcgccgcgctatctgttgtattcgacaaggacggcgtgctcgagcagattggggaagggaaggg^ 

tatgtggacatgtccactgttgatgccgccacttcttgcaaga 

caggaagcaaaaagccagctgaagatggccaattggtcattcttgctgcaggggacaa 

tacttgggaaaaagtcgttcttmgggagagattggaaatggagcaaagatgaaactggtggtcaacatgatcatgggaagtatg 

ctttgtctgagggactctctctggctgataacagtggmgagcrc^ 

gttcaagctgaaagggccctcgatgctgcaaggcagctacaaccctg^ 

gccctaggagacgagaacgctgtctccatgccagtggcagctgcttccaacgaggcgttcaagaaagcaagaagcttgggactag 

cctggatttctcagcggtttacgaggtactgaagggcgcaggtggctcaggcaaggcgtga 

>29950 OsPN29950 

gcttctgaggaatcaaqaacagccaacttagtggggcagatcacaaccacctgtacagatgatatttctgtgaacagatcagcagaaaattct 
tcacagaagaacattccattggatggagtatctgcacagtccato^ 
tgcagcctaagaggcggagcagaacagcaaagccacctgggagtagcagtg^ 
gccaaaatgctgtttcaatgggccagcaggttctgcaagccct^ 

ccatccactacttctcagttttctggtggaatgcctccgagaagacagggtggtgaaggacaagttgatmggcagtatgatatcca^ 
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aaacaacccagctmggcaatctgttgtccaatgtagcagagcaaacaggcatgggttccgcaggtgam 

gtgcacagagccctgcaataatggatactatgagtaatttagtccaaaatgtggatgggtcaggaa 

gaatgatgcagcaaatgatgcctgttgtatrc^ 

agcctcggcgcagtgacatgagagtggatgatgcttcagattatggaaattctcagattgatctacaccaagcto^ 

atgactccccxagggatatcttcggtgcggtcctcgaaactgctgcacaggcttatggtgaagatgagag^ 

cttgtcagtgacccagaacttacaga^actacctgaaacttctgctccaacaagttcgcc 

ccagtcttga 
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Figure 14 (From example VII) 

>20621 OsAAK38313 

atgcatatgatgcggcggctcaagagcatcgcctccggcxgctcgtccgtctccgatcc^ 

tcgatcaggatggagcaggagatatagtcattgagccacatctaactgatgacaaacctatgcgcgto 

gagatgctgaggcaagcacatctactagtaagaatcctggtagaactgaagaagcaggtgcggatattctt 

gacaataagtgatgataaagttgatggccataatgataaggaatctgaaggtgttattgttaatgcaaa^ 

gtgacatcaattggaggtcaaaatgggaagccaaagcagaaggtatcatacatggcagaacgtgtagttggtactggttcattt^ 

ttcaggccaagtgcttggaaactggagagactgttgccattaagaaggttctgcaagataaaaga^ 

caactgcttgaccatrctaatgtggtccagct^ 

gtctcagagacagtttatcgtgttgctaaa^ 

ccgtgcccttgcatatatccatcgtgttgtt^^ 

gcmgtgatmggaagtgctaagaaattggttcctggtgaacctaacatatcatacatttgctcgcg 
gagctacagagtatacxacagcaattgatatctggtctgttggttgtgtactagctgagcttctgatt^ 
ggtgttgatcaactggtggaaataataaagattttgggtacaccaart^ 
ccctcagataaaagctcatccatggcacaagct^ 

ccaaatttgcgttgcacagctgttgatgcttgtgctcatccattctttgatgaactgcgggatcccaaga 
atggtgttcaaggggaggttcttctcgtcccggcacaagtcgtcggagtcgtcgagccccacggacgggagcaacage^ 



gacccccaggaagcgcgacaagctcttcggcggctccgcgtccgggtccgccgcctccaagggcggcgcgggggcggcgcctgcgt 
cggcctcgtcgagcccgtcggcggacgggaggaaggccgccgcggcgcagcttcgggatgggggcgcgggcggggcgtcggcgg 
cggcgctgtcgcccatcctggcgtcctcgctgggcctcaaccggattaagacgagatccgggcc^ 
gctgccgcgctcgggagcagtaatctatcgcgtg^ 

gggaggaaggctggaagctcatgggcagattcgaccagtggcagccgggggaaagggaaagcggccgaacatccagcgcggggcg 
ccacagcaacgagcctggaaggaaagagctctgcaaaagatgtgttga^ 

gtctagatgctaaacttggaaccaccggtgctaactgtgcatatgatccctgtgaaacaccaaaggaatcggaatctcc^^ 

tcatgcaggctaccagtgctccaaggaagagagtccctgcagatataaaaagtttttcgcatgagttgaactcx^ 

cctttttggaagcctcggggcamacaacttgaaggaggtgttaaaagttattcaggtgagamgagaaagcaaa^ 

gatttggcagtatttgcaggagacttggttggtgtaatggaaaagtacgcagattctcatcctgagtggaaggaaactt^ 

acttgcacgtagctgctgtgtaatgacaccgggggagttttggcttcaatgtgaaggcatagtgcaagatt^ 

ccaatgggtgtgctgaagaaactgtacactcggatgctttttatccttacgagatgtacaagattgcttc^^ 

ggaggatgaagttgttatggatcaacgtgataagatcatacaatctgctgataggcagatattggctcaaccaggtgatga^ 

aggcagcaaaagtgatgtacgaaaatcgtacagteaagagcaacat 

ctttcaccgcttgatacaacagatgttaaaaaggaggttgagtctccaaccagggagcgtatatcttcctggaaacctm 
aaaaccccctaadgaccctacccctattaaagaggaatcacctaataagaaaacagatacaccccctgcagttagtagTC 
acagtccagtggaatctacatcacatcaatctcttcctcccaagcatcaacacaaaacttcatggggtcactggtctgaccagc^ 
gaagaaggttcaataatgtgtcgcatatgtgaagaatatgto 



aaatgctgttggcagtccagatgttgcaaaagtatcaaatte 

gaagaggctcagctgatatgcttgactacctccaggaggctgatagcactatttcactggatgacataaaaaaccttTO 

gactcgmtgggccaaaatctgatcatggaatggctacatcttcagcaggaagtatgacccctagatctccactaacaac^^ 

cacatagacatgcttttagctggccgaagtgcaattaatgagagcg^ 

aactactcctctagatgaagaaagggcactctccctattggta^ 

tctcacggtgcagacatttggcacacgtatagaaaaacte^ 
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^gaaatc* taaacc^ 

ttaagg^gg^gatotgattcggaaaaatgctgttgagagtatattggctgaacgtgatatcttgatta^^ 
ttcuctattct^cctcccgggaaaatttgtatctagtcatggagtacctgaatggagg^^ 
ggatgaagatgttgctcgtatataccttgcagaagttgtgctagcmggaatatttg^ 



^aattaattgttggaatacctccattcaacgcagaacacccccagacaattttcgacaacattctgaaccgcaaaataccttggccacatgt: 




ctattcWcagcaatttctcattcaagaatetatcacaa 
>27024 OsBAA85416 

atgtatagtagteccaaagcattactatatctcttccac^tggccgtcctgtacagacggc^^^ 
caggaagcaatcatccggcccatttcatgtttacgccttcgctgggccggttacgcgctctccgtgtacc^^ 



cggccgccgccggtgacccgcccctcgccgcggccggctgccacgaccgaccagatgga:gccgcgccgtcgag^ 
accggcccgccggaatccccatcccgcaaacxccaaccgctaaaccctttctccttccttcgtcaaccgw 



gaaaacatgggtc 



gagaggatccttcgtactgctggatctctctggcaacaagtgccaccatgctgcagtacctggacttctcte 



:atcca 

>actcacctccaatgagtacaa 

. . , - - - — ~ ... -co— ; aatgccaagaagagatccttc 

tgaaatggtctcaaccaagcatgtctccttcgtgcaacacaagggctccatgaagcattcgccgaagcaagctgag^^^^ 



ctcgacgacgatgacgtcaggtgcactgacatcgtgccttacaggttocagcacagagggaaggataatgccggcaagaagcaca 



ctccct 



gacgagcgcggacgccagctcgacgcggctgccgctgtcgagattctactacgaggaggagaggctgctgtcgccgaagaagatagtg 
atcctgaagccctgtcccgagatgagcaccgacgacatcgaggagtcgtcgttggggtcgccggaga^^ 

ggaggccttcctcgaggaggtgaagaagcggctcaaggtcgagctcgaagggaggatggcttccgacgacagggcggcggacaggte 
ggccgccggcggcgacattccggctgacccgaagcagattgctcggagcatcgccaaccagatcagggagaccgtcaccaaggacctg 
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gatgccaggaagcacctctccgacaggctga^ 
gaaccgcctcggcgtcgttcaacgaagagccgaggccgaagrc 

gagaagaagcacgcgatcgagttcgacgtcaggtcmcagacgtggccacxacaaggcgtcaccaactccggcgatcgactccgacc^ 

ggtatcgccgaggaawrtcalcaggtcgttctcggcgccggt^ 

accggagcacggctgcagcgcaagcaggaaggctacgggagra^ 

aaggacacgttcaacatcaagggcagggtgtccaacctgaggcagaatctggggctgagagcgaagctgttcggcaag^ 
cgccgacgagtcgccattccccgatgatctcccto 
gagaactccaccgaggtgccgccgagcccggcgtcgtggte^ 
ctcgccattggaggcttcgttcagcgagcacxgatctccc^ 

catcgtcggagcaagctcaaaccgatcaagaactcgcagaaacaagtccaatccaggacgacgacgacgacgacacagacgagataga 

taaccccatcaaagcttacatcagagcaattcttgtcatcgccggtctgtacggacagagacgaagctctgaccaacto 

ggtgaaarcgatccccgcgtgggtgttcgaggaa^^ 

ccaccggcgtcgaccaccgcctcctcttcgacctgatc^^ 

gcaggtggtacggcgcggcgrcgaggagatcccccggcggcaaga^ 

gcgccaccgccgccgacggactcgcccaactccgtggacgagrt^ 

gcgaggacgteggcgcggccggcgcagagatggaggcggagatactg^ 

acgtcggcgactga 

>23221 Os003316a-P014 

atggcgaggcgctctccttgcctcgccgtcgccatgctcctgcttggggcgttggcggtggcgagcgcctt^ 

ctggccgggggctcggccatggcgcccgcttcatgagcaagc^^ 

caaagccaaagcctcatcctaaacccacgccaaaarctgagcccaa 

accggaaccaaagccagaaccaaaacctgagcctaagcctgaacctaaaccatacccagagccaaaaccggagccgaagccagagcc 

aaaacctgagccggagcctaaacctgagcctaagccagaaccaaaaccagaaccaaagccgtacccagagccgaagccagagccaa^ 

accggaaccgaagccggaacxjaaaarcggagcxcaaaccaaagccagagcccaaaccacacccagaaccaaagcctgato 

ctgagcctaagccacacccagagcctgagcctaagcctgaacctaagcctgagcccaagccacaccctgagcctgaaTC 

cctaagcctgagccaaagcxagaaccaaagccggagccaaaacctgaaccaaaaccaaagccaaagccagagccaaagcxaaagcct 

gagcccaagccataccctgagcctaagcctaagcctgaaccaaagcctgagcctaagcctgagccaaagccagaaccaaagccggagc 

caa^cctgaaccaaaaccagagccaaagccagagccaaagccaaagcctgag 

gcccaagccagaaccaaagccagagccaaaacctgaaccaaaaccagagccaaaaccagagcctgaaccgaagcctgagccaaagc 

ctgaaccaaaaccagagcccaaaccatatccagagcctaaaccggatcccaaaccagaacccaaaccacacccagaaccaaagccaga 

gcccaagccacagccggagccaaaaccagagccgaagcctgaacctaaaccagagcctaagcccgaaccaaaaccggagcctaaacc 

atacccagagccaaagcctgaaccgaaacctaagcctaagcrt^ 

ataccgccagcgaccgaccagtga 

>20115 OsOl 1374-4328 

atggtctgcgtcgccatcgagtaccggatgcgccgggggcagcgtgacagggccccggcgtccgccgacgaggaaaggggaagtgac 

gggtcgtcttcatctagcgatgatgatgtcacggaggacgatcgcc^ 

agctaatacaatgttctccttcatatggtggataattggattttattggatatctgctgggggtgaggatgtte 

ggctttgcatagtcmctggcatttgacgtgttcmg^ 

attatagctattctctatgcggtttctgatcaggaaggag 

aacctgaaaaacaaactgctgatgagacaggacctmggtggaataatgac^ 

cctgaagatgcggagtgttgcatttgcctttcggcatatgatgatggtgcagagctgcgtgaacttccttgtggg 

cattgataaatggctgcatatcaacgcaacatgccccctgtgcaagttcaatatccggaaaagtggcagtagcagtggaagt^ 

tga 

>20285 OsSGTl 

atggcaacxgccgccgcgtcggatctggagagcaaggccaaggcggccttcgtcgacgacgacttcgagctcgccgccgagctcta^ 
cgcaggcaatcgaggccagccccgccaccgccgagctctacgccgaccgcgcccaggcccatatcaagctaggcaactacactgagg 
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ctgtagctgatgctaacaaggccattgaacttgacccatcaatgcacaaggcttatcttcgtaaaggcgctgcatgtatacgactggaggagt 



crcat 

tgctgaggagcttactgaagtccctgttaagaaggctgaagatggagcagctgccccctctgttgctt^ 
gcaaacatggataatacaccaccaatggtagaagtgaagcca^ 



— 3.CC3. 

ttttcagcctcg^ctg^taagatcatccctgagaaaagcagataccaagtgctat^ 

cagattacatggacctcacttgattatgataaaaaaccaaaggctgttccacaaaagataatccctccagctgaatcggcccagaggccatc 



tgcattgaacaaattWccgtgacatctacagtgatgctgatgaagacatgcgacgagcaatgatgaaatctmgttgaatctaac^ 

>24060 OsPN24060 - ° aob *> 

atggcctccgccgccgtcatcccgtcgtccgcg^ 

acgagcgggacggcttcatttcatggctgcgcggaaagttcgcggcggccaacg 

tcggcgagcxcggggagttcgagcacgtcgccgccgcggtgcagcagcggcgccaccactgggcgcccgtgatccacatgcagcagt 
tcttaragtcggcgacgtcgcgtacgcgctrcag^^ 

gcgcctcgccgtccccgccgccccytcceccgcgcgg^ 



agggcttaaggtttatgaagggttggtaaatgagaatgagaaaaacaagattctctctttacttaatgaaacaaaagcttcttttcgtcgag 



ggccctcctgaagatgactatccaagagagacaaaagtggaggc^ 

attataccaacaaaaccagattattgtgttattgattactacaate^^ 

tttgtacattctgcctgacagattgtgacatggtgttcgg^^ 

cgacagggtctcttctggtgttgcatgggaagagtgctgatgttgctaagcgagctattcctgctgcatgtaagcagcggatc^^^ 
cgggaagtctttatcgagaaaacaagtaccatctgaaagtgmcacggtttactaccccgttgacaccawtcctatgccct^ 
aggccggctaacatggcgcgtcattcttcaagccctaaacacmggatatgccccaaacagtggcgtacttccagcgccggccattggagc 



^tcttccttcct 

cctggatcgggtcacgcactgcctcatcagatgat 
>23914 OsPN23914 

^ggagggcggcggcgaggtgggctggtacgtgctcggcccgaaccaggagcacgtcggcccctacgcgctctpcgagctgcgagaa 
cattttgctaatgggtacatcagtgagagctcaatgctctgggcagaagggaggagtgaatggatgccattgtcgtcgattc^^ 



gatggcgaggacgaatttactgatgatgatggtactgtttacaagtgggatcgtgtcctgagggcatgggWcctcaagatgacctagaagg 
caaaaatgacaactatgaagttgaagacatgacttttgcacatgaggaagaagttttccaagcaccagatattgctggttcaaccacattagaa 



jaaaagcca 

gccgataaaaaggaagcttacaaacctccagatagttgggttgatctcaaagttaacacacatgtctacgtoctggttt^^ 



gagaaacaggcagaaagaaaggtgatgcgctagtg 
>24061 OsPN24061 

atggccggcgccgacgtggacgtcgggacggagctccggctggggctgcccggaggtggcggcggcgccgccgaggcggcggcca 



gcggaggcgccggccgccgagaaggccaagaggccggcggaggccgccgccgccgacgccgagaagccacctgctcccaaggcg 
caggcagtgggttggccaccagttcggtcgttccgcaggaatatcatgaccgtccagtcagtgaagagcaagaaggaagaggaagctga 
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caagcagcagcagcagcccgctgccaatgccagcggcagcaacag^ 

cgcaaggtggacctgaagatgtacaacagctacaaggaccte^ 

atatgaatgaggtgaatggctctgatgctg^ 

tgtcgagtcatgcaaacgcttgaggatcatgaagggtt^ 

ctga 

>24063 OsAAB28535 
atgaatcccgagtatgactacctcttc^ 

catatctggagagctatatcagtaccatcggcgttgamtaaaatccgcactgttgagcaagatgggaagacaa^ 



gagcttcaacaatgtcaagcagtggctgaatgaaattgateggtatgctagtgaaaatgtgaac^gctc^ 
agctgagaacagagtggtttcttatgaggctggcaaggcccttgctgatgagattggaataccattcctggagacc 



aaccgtgcaaatgccgaggcaacctgttgcccagcaaagcagctgctgctcttga 
>28982 OsARCNl 
atggtggttcttgcagcttctattatatcgaagte^^ 
cttgcagcatttccgaagctggtcggaagtggaaagcaacate^^ 

gtamgcttctcatcacaaataagcaaagtaacattc^gaagatctggatactttaaggctactctccaagc^ 
tggatgaagagggtgtctgtaaggcagcattcgagcttct^ 
caagttaaacaatactgtgaaatggagagccatgaagaaaagrt^ 
gaggaggaaagtcactgagattgagaaaagcaagactgatagagggaagcctgaca^ 

gcttcagtgacatgggcattagaggtggtggtccagggggcgatcctatatttggtgatatggactcgttcac^^ 
cccatctgctcctgctcctgcatctgctt^^ 

gaaagctgaaggagaagtcattttggaggacactcaaccaagtgcaactcaatcaagg^catcatatatccca 

tgacaattgaagagaagctcaatgtcactgttaaaagggatgggggagta^ 

tgacactgatggttttattcagttacagattgagaacx^ 

acagtcaacaaattgtgggggcaaaagatccaaacaggcctttccrc^ 

agttgaatgagtcatctcttccattggcagtgaactgttggccttcggtgtccggaaatgaaacctat^ 

atgmgamgcacaatgttgtcatctctatccctctccqcgcacttagggaggctccaggtgttaggc 

actcaagaaattcagtgttggagtggtccattattcttgtt^^ 

aacattcttcccgatatctgttgggtmctgcatcaaato^ 

caaagttttctcagaggaatcgattggttacttataactaccaagtggtttga 

>29042 OsPN29042 

atggcggggtcgtqgtccctcagcacgctctccctc^ 

gctgtcctcggtttcgccggggccccgcggttcccgacgctgcgggccgcgccacggcggctgacggcgcgggcg^ 

gccgaggacgagtkggggaaggagccggcggcggaccagggcggtgccgccgcggcggtggccgaggcgcccgcggatgtgccg 

gtgacgagcgaggtcgcggagctcaaggcgaagctgaaggaggcgctgtacggtacggagcgcggcctgcgcgcgtccagcgagac 

gcgcgcggaggtggtcgagctcatcacgcagctcgaggcccgca^ 

caagtggatcctcgcgtacacctcattttcacagctatt 

aaactattgattctgagaacttcacggttcagaattgcatM^ 

tcgaagtcccaaacgtgtacagatcaaatttgatgaaggcatta^^ 

atttgggcagaatattgacctgaccccattgaagggcatattttcatcaattgaaaatgcagcatcctcagttgctagaaccato^^ 
ctccactaaagataccaattaggactgacaatgctgagtctt^ 
cagcagcatctttgtactgtttaaggaaggaagcaccctcctatattaa 
>23949 OsPN23949 

acgcgtccggacttcgataagaaagttgtggattggcttgc^ 

ctgcagcgactcactgaggcagcagagaaagcgaagatggaactgtctacgctgtctcagacaaacattagcttgcctttcate 
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gctgatgggcctaaacacatcgagacaactctctccagagccaaamgaggagctatg^ 
actaatgccttgagagatgcxaaactgtctgttgataacctggacgaagtgattcttgttggtgga 
tg^gaagaagatcactggcaaggatcccaatgtcacagtc^ 
cggagatgtgaaagatgtcgttcttcttgat^ 

cacaacactgccxacctcaaaatcagaggtattctccacagctgcagatggacagacaagtgttgagata^ 

gagmgtccgggacaacaagtctcttggaagcttccgcttggatggaatcccctccctgcacc^ 

tgatattgatgccaatggtatctcttctgttgctgctattgataagggta^ 

ccaaaggatgaggttgagagaatggtggaagaggctgacaagmgctra^ 

ccaggcagactctgtggtctaccagactgagaagcaactgaa 

caaagctcaacgagctcaaagaggccattgcgggtggatcaacacagagcatgaaggatgccatggctgctttaaacgagga^ 
agatcggccaggccatgtacaaccagcagcctaatgctggtgctgctggacctactcctggtgccgatgctgga^^ 
ggtaagggaccgaatgatggagatgttattgatgcggatttcactgacagcaattga 
>20696 OsERG3 

atggtgcaggggacgctcgaggtgctgctcgtcggagccaagggcctcgagaacaccgactacctgtgcaacatggac^ 
tctcaaatgccgctcgcaggagcagaagagcagcgttgcgtcaggtaaaggatctgaccctgaatggaacgaaacctttat^ 
actcacaacgctacagagctcatcatcaagttgatggacagtgacagtggcacggatgatgatmgttggagaagcaacg 
gcaatctatacagaaggaagcatacccccaactgtttataa^ 

cactccagaggatgatcgcgatcggggtttatctgaggaagacattggtggatggaagcagtcatcttga 

>31085 OsPN31085 

atggccgccctcttcctcctcctcctrc^ 

gctgaccaamgccgaagccgtcctcggctggggcgaccccaacgccgccgacccgtgcgccgcatggccgcacatctcctgc^ 

cgccggccgcgtcaacaacatcgacctcaagaacgccggc^ 

acctcagcctccagaaccacaacctctccggcgacctrc^ 

cttccgctccatccccgccg^ttcttcagcggc^^ 

gtggacgatccccgccgacgtcgccgccgcgcagcagctgcagagcctcagcctcaacggatgcaacctcaccggcgccatcccgga 

ttcctcggcgccatgaacagcctccaggagctcaagctcgcctacaacgccctctccggacccatcccctccac^ 

gcagacgctctggctcaacaaccagcacggcgtcca:aagctctccggcacgctcgacctcatcgccaccatgcccaacctcgaacagg 

catggctccacggcaacgacttctccggccccatcccggactccatcgccgactgcaagcgcctctcx:gacctctgcctca^ 

agctcgtcggcctcgtcccaccggcgctcgagtccatggccggcctcaagtccgttcagctcgacaacaacaatctcttggg 

ggcgatcaaggcgcx^aagtacacctacteacagaacgggtte 

tgcttcacttcctcgccgaggtcgattaccccaagaggctggtagctag^ggtccgggaacaattcctgcgtg 

gcgttgcagggaatgtgacgatgctcaatttgccggagtatggacte 

gacatcaacctcatcggaaataaccttactgggcatgtgcc^ 

acgacctgaccgggccgctgcccaccttcagcccgagtgtgaaggtgaatgtgaccggcaatctcaacttcaatgggac 

cagcgccatccaaggatactcctgggtcttcgte 

gatcagctgttgtgttggccaccaccatcrcggtt^^ 

gggatcagttccaccaaatgcagcttccgtcgtcgtccacccccgcgagaattctgacccagacaacttggtcaagatt^ 

atgatggcaacagtagttcgacccaaggcaatacacttagcgggagcagcagccgcgctagtgatgttcacatgatcgatacgggcaattt 

cgtgattgctgtgcaggtcctccgtggcgcaaccaagaacm 

gtgagctgcatgacggcacgatgattgctgtgaagaggatggaggctgcagtgatcagcaacaaggccttggatgagttccaagccgaga 

ttaccattctaaccaaggtacggcaccgcaacctggtcte^ 

tgtccaacggggctttgagcaagcatctgttccagtggaagcagttt^ 

atgttgctcgtgggatggaatatctgcacaacctggcacatcagtgc^^ 

atttccgagcaaaggtatcagactttgggctagttaaacatgcarc^ 

cttggctcctgaatatgctgtgactgggaaaatcacgac 

gactgccattgatgagagccgtctggaggaggaaacccgttatctggcrt^ 
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gcagccattgatcctactctggatcaatctgatgagacttttgagagcatctccgtgatcgcagagcttgctggccactgcacatccc^ 

cccacccagcgaccggacatgggccacgccgtgaacgtgctcgtcccgatggtagagaaatggaagcctgtgaacgacgagaccgag 

gactacatgggcattgatctgcaccagccgttgctccagatggtgaagggctggcaggacgcagaggccagcatgacagatgg^ 

atgccgtcggtttcgagggccgtgtgcgtgcagagggcgagcgggaataacggcaggaggtgcagagatggggcggccgccgccg^ 

ccgccgatccgtcgtggcgcagagagcgcggcacggcaagccggaggtcg(xatccgctcggggtccggcggctcggcgcggggcg 

ggcattgctcgcctctcagggcagtggcggcgcxgat<xcgactaccaaaaagagg# 



cacggtgtcgacggaggcgtgccagcagtaccaggcggcggggaagacgctgccggcggggctgtgggaggagatcgtcgagggg 
ctcxagtgggtggaggagtacatggcggcgcgcctcggcgacc^gcccgccctctcctcctctccgtccgctccggcgTC^ 
gatgccggggatgatggacacggtgctgaacctggggctgaacgacgaggtggcggcgggactggcggccaagagcggcgaccgctt 
cgcgtacgactcctaccgccgmcctcgacatgttcggcaacgtggtcatggacatto^ 

gaaagcagtcaaggggctgcacaacgacactgacctgactgccactgacctcaaagaactagtggcacagtacaaggatgtcta^ 
agctaagggagagccattcccctctgatcxcaagaagcaactgcagctggccgtgttggccgtgttcaactcatgggatagcccaa^ 
atcaagtacagaagcataaacaagatcactgggctgaagggcactgctgtaaacgtgcagaccatggtgtttggaaacatgg 
ctggcacgggtgtgctcttcactaggaacccaagcactggagagaagaagctttacggcgaattccttgtgaatgctcagggtgaagat^ 



gagagtcactataaagaaatgatggatattgaatttactgttcaggaaaataggctttggatgcttcagtgcagaacaggaaagcgcacagg 



gccaaattgtattcactgccgaggatgctgaagcatggcatgcccaagggaaagatgttattctggtgaggacagaga(xagcx:cagagg 
atgttggtggcatgcatgcagctgttggaattcttacagcaagaggtggtatgacctctcacgctgctgttgttgcgcgcggatggggcaaat 
gttgtgtgtcaggatgctcaagcgtccgtgtaaatgatgcgtccaagattgtagtgattgaagacaaggcgctgcatgaaggtgagtggctat 
cgttgaatggatcaactggtgaagtgatcattggcaagcagccactetgcccaccagccct^ 



ggctatgccggactgaacatatgttcttcgcttcagacgagaggattaaggctgtcaggcagatgattatggcttcaagtcttgaactgaggc 

agaaagcactagatcgcctmgccttatcagaggtctgacmgaaggcatcttccgtgcaatggatgggcttccggtaactattagactcttg 

gatcctccacttcatgagttccttccagaaggccatgttgaggatatggtgcgtgagctatgctctgaaactggagcagctcaggatgatgtc 

cttgcaagagtagaaaaactttccgaagtaaatccaatgcttggtttccgtgggtgcaggcttggtatatcataccctgaatt 

agcccgtgccatcmgaagctgctataaccatgaccaaccagggtatteaagtctttccggagataatggttccccttgttggaactcctcag 



attgaaattcccagggcagctttagtggctgatgagatagcagagcaggctgagttcttctcctttggaacaaacgacctaacacagatgaca 
tttggttacagtagggatgatgtggggaagttccttcccatctatctgtctca^ 

gggagttggggagctggttaagctggctacagagagaggccgcaaagctaggcctaacttgaaggtgggcatctgtggtgaacatggtg 

gagagcctctgtcagtcgctttctttgcgaaggctgggctggactatgtttcttgtte^^ 

aggtgctcctctga 

>30870 OsPN30870 

ggcgaagaagatgagcacccccatgaaggrcgtgccggcgtcgagcgccgccgacagcacgta^ 

ggtacttgaacacgaagtagttgaagatggtgcccgtgacgagccagctcgcgatgttggtcggcgtcgccggcggcatcccggcgaac 

ccgtaggagatgacggggacgttgatgagcgcgatccacttcttctccgggaacgccctgctgagcagccacaccggcacgggcagcac 

ggcgccggcgaggaacagccacaccaggttgcggtacaggccgtggcggccgaacagccgggcggggccgatgagcccccagatc 

accgacgcgtcgaacgtgacccgg^cttggggcacgtccacgggctgtccgggtgcagcgcctccacgtcgcagatgttgtcgatgctg 

cccagcatccaccacgccaccgccaggttcaa»cgccggcgaa;accgtgcccaccagctgcgccgtgtacatgcaccgcggcggg 

atcttcatgtagtgccccagcttgaggtccgcgaggaacgacagcgcgtgcaccgtgctgatcctcccgtagatcttgaacagcaggttcgc 

gatcggcttccccggcagcgcgtacccgatcatgaactgcgcgatgatgtcgtaccccggttgctggttggtggtggcctggatgacgccg 
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atgggg a gggtgacgacgaaggcgagggcgaaggcgaagagcatco:ccaccacgg^ 

atgaccagcgacacggcgacgctgccgacgagc^gcacgaggaaccaccactgcggcacctgcttgtaccgccgcatc^ 

gcacgtccatcttegccgccgcggagctcatcgc^ 

tcgccgtgaacctcaggaacccggacccgatggagatggcg^ 

ttgaggtcgaactccctcgtgagcaccttggtg# 

gcgtcgaacgtgtcgaacttccagtagcagagcggcacgatgaggtagatgaacatgacgaagcccgcggcggtgttggcgatggac^ 

accacggcgccaccagcgggctcxcgtggtacgccgagatgccggcccagtccagtgtgaaggcgccgacgccg^ 

cggag 

>29984 OsPN29984 

gcgccgtcaagctcatctggaaccacatcaaggccaacggcctccaga 

aaagcttattcgccgggaaggacaaggtcgggatga 

>29983 OsPN29983 

ggtgtggagacggttgtgacggacacggcggggaacaaggtggtggtcaccggcgcggcggacgcggcggagctgaaggagcgcat 

cgaggcgcggaccaagaaggccgtgcagatcgtctccgccggcgccggc^cgccgcccaagaaggataaggaggagaagaaggac 

aaggacaagaagggcggcggcgacgacaagaaggccgagaaggagaagggcggcggcggcggcgataagaaggcggagaagga 

gaagggcggcggcgacaagcccaaggaggagaagaaagccaaggagcccaaagaggagacggtgacgctcaagatccgcx:tccac 

tgcgagggatgcatcgaccgcatcaagcgccgcatctgcaagatcaaagggggca 

>30844 OsPN30844 

gtcgcxgtgcgcaagaaggagacgcgcgacggcgccatgcagaccatgccgtcgcgcgtgcagcagggcgccgccga 

gacgctcttcgtgcgctgccacctctactgcagcggcggc 

ggcggtggccgtggaagcccccgagctcgactttggccggagc^^ 

cagcaaggggagcgtgtccggcaatgggacatggcgttgccgctcgccgggaaggcgaagggcggcgagctcgtcgtcaaactgtcg^ 

tccagatcatggacgacggcggcgtcgggctgttcaaccagaccggagcagcaaccaagattaactcgtcgtcgtcgtcttctto 

cacggaagcagagcaagctatccttcagcatcacgagcccgaaggtgtcgcggtcggagccgaagctgacgccgacaaagggcto^ 

gtcgccggacttgcgaggcattgacgacttcaagctcgacgagcccagtttgccatcgctggcagaggccaagcaagagcagaaggagc 

cagagccgccggagccggaggagaaggtcgatgactcggagttcccggagttcgacgtagtggacaaagg 

>30868 OsPN30868 

ctggacgaggtgatggcggtgagccccgtggggctagggcggcggtcgcggcagatattcgacgaggtgtggcg 
tggggcagatgtcgagcgcgtcgtcgacggcgctggcggagga 

cgtccccggcgcgcaggacaccaccgtcctcgtcgtcggcgccaccagccgcatcggccgcatcgtcgtccgcaagctcatgctccgcg 
ggtacaatgtcaaggctttagttagaaggaatgatgctgaagtgate^ 

ccttcaactgtcaaatcggctgtatcaggttgcagcaagataatctattgcgcaactgcacgctcaactattactggagacctaaatagggttg 

ataatcaaggagtaaggaatgttagtaaggctttccaggattactacaatgaattggctcagcttagggctggtaaaagcag 

ctcctgatagcaaaatttaaatetcccaagtctctgaat 

aaggtatcgatgcatcatttgacmtcagaggctggtcaagctgmtctcaggatttgttttcacaagaggtggatatgttgagatatcaaa 

gctatctcttcctttgggatctactctagacaggta^ 

gtccgctggctgacacctcccagagcaagaagtactttgct^ 

tcggccagtaaaccctcaagatcctcccctagacccttttcttgtgcatacactaacaattaggtttgaacccaaaagacagag 

ggatctcaaagtgctactgaccccagaaattttgagcttatattggaatacatcaaagctttgcctactggtcaagaaacagacttcattctggtc 

tcatgctcaggttctgggattgaacctaacagaagagaacaagtcctcaaagcaaaaaaggctggagaggatgcattgagaaggtcaggc 

cttggatacacaatagtacgccctggtccactgcaggaagaacrt^ 

gggtatcagttgcgccgatgtagcagatatttgtgte^ 

tagctaagcaagggaatgagctatatgaacttgtggcccatttaccag^^^ 

gaacacctga 

>24292 OsBAA78745 
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atgatac 



atggagtgcctcaagctcatcgccgccgcgggcttcc^ 

ggagaatgctatgttctgctttgagcamggtagtacttaacgcggacagagatcttaaccactcgaaccagttcatt^ 



aagaaggctgccttatgctctataaggatcgtacggaaggttrc^^ 



gagtgcttaagctcatgcgaatWgggtcaaggagatgcagattgca^ 

cgaattomgcattgcatttccaggttgcaacaaaaactgagtcaaataagaacgcaggaaatgctattttatatgaatgt^ 
gggcatcgaagctactagtggtttacgtgtgctggcaatcaatatcttgggtagatttctgtccaaccgtgataataa 



tctattcgcaaaagggcccttgaacttgtttaccttcttgtcaacgatgcaaatgcaaaatctttgaccaaggagc^^^ 
agtgatcaggacttcaaggacgacctcacagcaaagatatgctcaattgttgaaaagttttcccaagataaacmggtacttaga^ 
caaggttttatctctggctggaaattatgtgaaggacgatgtatggcatgctctaatagtcttaataagcaatgcatctgaac^^ 
agtgagatcattatacaaggcattgctagcttgcggtgaacaggaaagmggttagggtagctgtatggtgcattggtgagtatg^ 



tactctgcagacgtgacaactcgggctatgtgtctagtatctctcttgaagctctcttcxcgattcccaccgactt^ 
ggatgcctgtgatagatgaagctagttacttggctaagagagctgcttccacacaagcaactatttcatcagataaattagctgc^ 



. -- w *_/ - <_> — o^tt 1 1§ 3tctt3 

ctmttgttcattcagtacatamggtttgacaagtgaagcaagtgatgctcatattctcacatttgatactcatttatgtgga 
gcacagatattctgatggatcttctatcaattggttctte^ 



ctacaattcatgctagctttocaaamgacatctaatacattcacggamcatctttcaggcagctgtaccaaagtttatccagttgcgttt^^ 
cccgctagcagcaacacgcttcctgccagtggaaatgattctgttacacaaagcctcagtgtcacaaataaccaac^^^ 
tgcgatgcgtatccggataacttacaaagtgaacgacaaactcatcatgaatcggaggagatgctcgacaaaatatgacctggtaaagcact 
cgagtctcctggccatcgaggcgataaaccctcccttgtaccgaagtgaacgagcactagtgcacgagtacttagcctgtgtc^ 



>30845 OsPN30845 



gctcgacaaggcggc - - - ~ »™ « 0 --ac 

>29997 OsPN29997 

atggggtcgctcaccagggcggaggaggaggagacggcggcggccgaggagtggtcgggcgaggcggtcgtctacgtcaacggcgt 
ccgccgcgtgctccccgacggcctcgctcacctcaccctgctccaatacctcagagacattggtcttcctggaacaaagcttggatgtg^ 
aaggtggctgtggagcctgcactgtgatggtctcatgctatgatcaaactacaaagaagacacagcattttgcaatcaacgcatgcttggctc 



atggcccacggttcacaatgtggattttgcacccctggttttgtgat 
gcagattgaagatagccttgcaggaaatttatgtcgctgtactggctac^^ 



atcaatggtagtgaatcttrattattgacacetacgaaaagctactc^^ 

actcattttccccccagaacttcagttgagaaaagttacgtcacttaaattgaatgggtttaatgggattcggtggtataga^ 



gtataaggtcttgatctcagttactcatgttccagagcttcato 

cagctccaaaatttcctcagaaaggttattttagagcgtgattcacatgaaatttcatcctgtgaggcaatactgcggcaattaaaatggtttgct 
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gggacacaaatcaggaatgttgcttctgttggaggtaacamgtactgctagtccaatatcagatctaaatcca 

aacgmgagataattgatgtgaacaataatattaggaccattcctgcaaaaga 

ataltgctctctgttatactgrcatggara^ 

tgaatgctggaatgcgtgtetatataagaaaagttgaag^ 

accgtgcttcaaaaactgaaacctttctcactggaaaaa^ 

ctggctgaaaatgcacctggtggaatggttgaamcgcagtta^^ 

taaaaggattttggaaggatggattacatgcaaccaatctte^ 

tggttagacaaggaactgcagttggccaarctgtggttcac*^ 

cgacaccccccaataccttgcatgctgctctggtgctgagtacgaaagctcacgcacgca^ 

cctgggmgcgggtctcttccmcaaaagacgtg^^ 

gttacatgtgttggccagattgttggacttgttgtggcagatarc^ 

cttccagcaamtatccatagaggaagctgtgaaagctggtagrt^ 

gttttctgtcgggtgcatgcgatagaattatagaaggaaaagtacaagttggaggtcaagagcacttctaca 

tatggccagttgattctggaaatgaaattcatatgatttcate^ 

acaatcaagagttgtttgcaagactaagcgtattggtggtggam^ 

gctgcttattgtttaaggcagcctgtaaagcttgm^ 

acaaggtgggatttaccgatgatgggaagatattggccttagac^ 

tggagcgtgctatgtttcattcagacaatgtctatgatataccaaatgtcagagtcaatgggcaagtatgmc 

ctttcagaggttttggtggtccacaagctatgctgattgcagagaattggattcagcacatggctacagaactcaag 

taaaagaacttaattttcaaagtgagggatctgtgcto^ 

tttcttgtaamtatggaagctcgcaaagctgtaattgattttaacaataataaccgttggagaaagcgtggcatt^ 

gggatatccttcact^aaaattcatgaatcaggttctgagga^ 

tgtaacgcatggtggggttgaaatggggcagggtttacacacaaaggtag^ 

matctcagaaacaagcactgataaggtacxaaatgcaa 

ttgtcagcaaattatggctcggatggaacctgttgcttcaagaggaaac^ 

atagatctctctgctcatggatmatatcactcctgatgttgggmgactgggtgtctggcaagggaactc^ 

cagcatttgcagaagttgaaattgataccctaactggggato^ 

gctattgatattggccagattgaaggaggttttatccaaggattaggttgggcggccctggaagaactaaaatggggggatgato^ 
gtggattcgacctggacatctmcacttgtgggcctggctcttacaaaataccctctgtaaatgatataccte^ 
agggcgtmgaatccaaaggtcattcactcatccaaggctgte^ 
gcgatatctgccgcaagagctgaggagggtcacttcgactggto^ 

cgtggattccatcacaaagaaatttgctagcgtatattaccgtcccaagcttagtgtatag 
>30843 OsPN30843 

ggtgctggcctgcaaaatcttgggaacacttgctacctgaactcggtgctgcaatgcttgac^ 
agcgggaagcacaagtcttcatgtcgtactgctggattttgtgcactatgtgctcttcaaaaccatgttaagac 
aatagtgacgccatcacagattgtcaagaacttgcgctgcatctcccgtagtttccgcaattcaaggcaggaggatgcaca^^^ 
taatttacttgaatccatgcataaatgttgtct^ 

ggtggccgcctaagaagtcaggtgaaatgcacacagtgctcacattgctccaacaaatttgatcxtttcttgga 

ggcc^cgtctctggtgagggcacttcaaaatttcactgcggaagagctcttagatgggggagaaaagcaatatcagtgccaa^ 

aaaaaggttgtagcaaagaaaaagtttacaattgataaggcgccatatgttctgacaattcatctgaagcgctttagccctttca 

aaaagattgacaaaaaagttgattttcagccaatgctagacttgaag 

gtgttttggttcatgctggttggaacactcagtcag 

aggtacgccaagtccgtgaggcagatgtattgagacagaaagcatatatgttattttatgtacgtgacagagttgggaatccgact^ 

aggataatatcactgctaatatgccagccaggagaacaatacctgaaaagatctcaggtctgagtgatatgatccagagcggcg^ 

gcaaaattgaacggttcctcgtctccttatggcgataagag^ 

ttgaagaaagatggcaaaactgaagctcctaaagcctctgaaaacaatggcctggcttccacacagaaagcttctgcaccto^ 
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tgctaccttatctgctcaatctaagcaaattacttcaact^ 
aaccaagcagtggcx^tggttccgtcgcaggaattgcaaccaaa 

attgtctgagcgaaataaacaaacatcrcagcatcaaaatccattttctatgccagcttcccatggaaag 
cacaaacmcccaactaaggatgctattgmcaaatggtgttgta^ 

aaatccatcaagcaagatgacaa a ac ggtgaaagaacttcctataagtgagaacaatatagtatcaggacttgaacgagtcaacgccagaa 

aacagactagctctgaagmccatgaaggtagctgcagctgattcgtgcaatagcaac^cacctaaaagggtggamgaagtcaaagaaa 

cttgtgagatatccagtcatgaacatgtggcttgggcccagacaagttatgctaggttcactaaaggtacaaaagaaaaag^ 

aactagaagacggtctgtagmgtgaggacatggccaatgccacttgttcaggtaacaacacaagcgagcagcaggcatcaacatcaaca 

acaacgtcgtctgaaactgtgcaatgtactcccagagggc^ 

acaagcaagacgttattggagccgatactggtagtggtgaacttaacat^ 

ttccgaagctgggtccaggctcttctgcaaatcaggaacattcaaggaacaatgttcatgcaaaattgggagtt^ 

acaagggacttggctgaagttactgttccatgctgggatgatgttgctgtgtcaaatgctgaggcaagagagtcaaaaca^ 

gagcattggatatgtgttagatgaatgggacgaggagtatgaccgtggaaagacxaaga 

accaaaccccttccaggaggaggccaactacatctcacagagaaacatgaaacagaggacctatcaacccaaatcctggaagaaacatg 

cccatgttagaagatga 

>30857 OsPN30857 

caggacacccgtcctctgcaagcxcaacgtcgacgccatggaggaggccctcaggatcgccaacgtgaaccctcacaaggc^ 

cgacgacagcgtgaggaacatccaggcggggaagaggatcgggctccacacggtgctggtgggcacgccgcagcgggtgaagggcg 

cggaccacgcgctggagagcatccacaacatcagggaggcgctgccggagctgtgggaggaggccgagaaggcggaggacgtgctc 

atctactccgaccgcgtcgccatcgagacatcggtgaccgcgtaggccacaa:tactgtctctcccgactc^ 

gcaaccatccatccatccatgtccatccctggccggg^ 

gaaaaaaagaggagggtgttccgtggaagttcaggattcagaatgtaa 
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Figure 15 

>19651 OsCHIBl 

atggtgaacggctacttgttccgggagtacatcggcgcgcagttcaccggcgtgcgcttctccgacgtgc^ 

tccacttcatcctcgccttcgccatcgactacttcatggcgacgcagtcctccaagccggcgccagcca^ 

gacacggccaacctgtecccggccgccgtcgccgcggcc^^ 

arcgtccagaacaccggcgtcaacgccacgttcgc^^ 

gccteatcgacgcctacggcctcgacggcgtcgacgtc^ 

gcctcctcaccgagctcaaggcgcggcacccgaacatcgccacctccatcgcgccgttcgagcacxccgt^ 

ccgctgtggcggcgctacgccggcgtgatcgactacgtcaacttccagttctacggctacggcgccaa 

atgttctacgacgagcaggcggcgaactaccccggcagcaagctgctcgccagcttcaagaccgggaacgtcaccgggctgc^ 

ggagcaggggatogccggcgcgaaggagttgcagcggcaggggaagctgccggggttgttcatctggtcagcggato 

ggtcagcagctacaagtttgagtacgagaccaaggctcaggagatcgtcgccaaccactga 

>19707 OsCS 

atggcggcgaacgcggggatggtggcgggatcccgcaa 
gctaagccagggaagagtgtgaatggtcaggfctgccagatt^^ 

caatgagtgcgccttcccggtctgccgcccttgctacgagtacgagcgcaaggaagggaaccagtgctgccc^ 

caagaggcacaaaggtagccctagagttcagggcgatgaggaggaggaagatgttgatgacctggacaatgaattcaattam^ 

caatggcaaaggtccagagtggcagataragagacagggggaagat 

cgtctgacaagtgggcaacagatctcaggagagatccctgatgc^^ 

tccaagtgttccagttcctgtgaggattgtggacccctccaaggacttgaattcctatgggatt^ 

agctggaggaacaagcaggacaaaaatatgatgcaggtagctaataaatatccagaggcaagagggggagacatggaagggactggtt 

caaatggtgaagatatccaaatggttgatgatgcacgtctacctctgagccgcatagtgcctatcccttcaaa 

tgttatcattctccgtcttatcatectgatgtte^ 

gtgaaatttggtttgccttatcctggctcctagatcaattcccaaagtggtacccgataaaccgtgaaacatacctt^ 

tatgatagggagggagagccatcacagcttgctcrcattga^ 

aacactgttttgtccattctggctgtggattaccct^ 

tcagaaactgcagaamgctaggaagtgggttccgttttgcaagaagcacaatattgaaccacgagctccagagtttta^ 

agattacctgaaggacaaaatccaaccttcctttgttaaag 

ctcttgttgcgaaggcacaaaaagtacctgaagaggggtggaccat^^ 

ctggcatgattcaggtgttcttggggcacagtggtgggcttgacactgatggtaacgagttgccacggcttgtctacgtc 
ggccaggattccagcatcacaagaaggctggtgcaatgaatgcat^^^ 

ggattgtgatcattacttcaacaatagcaaagctcttagagaagcaatgtgcttcatgatggatcccgcactaggaaga 
>20775 OsHSP70 

at gg c gggcaagggcgagggtccggccatcggcatcgaccttggc^ 

agatcatcgccaacgaccagggcaaccgcaccaccccctcctacgtcggcttcaccgactccgagaggctcatcggagatgctgccaag 

aaccaggtcgccatgaaccccatcaacaccgtcttcgatgccaagcgtctcattggcaggaggtttagcgatgcttctgttc 

aagctctggcccttcaaggtgattgctggacctggtgacaagcctatgattgttgtccagtacaagggt^ 

agagatctcctccatggtcctcatcaagatgcgtgagattgctgaggcctaccttggcaccaccatcaagaatgccgtt^^ 

tacttcaatgactcccagaggcaggccaccaaggaitgctggagt^^ 

cgctattgcctatggtcttgacaagaaggccaccag^ 

tccttaccattgaggagggtatctttgaggjcaaggc^^ 

actttgtgcaagaattcaagaggaagaacaagaaggatatcactggcaaccccagggctctcaggaggttgaggacagcttgtgagaggg 
cgaagaggaccctgtcctccactgcccagaccaccat^ 

ggtttgaggagctcaacatggatctcttcaggaagtgtatggagcctgtggagaagtgcctcagggatgctaagatggacaagag 
catgatgttgttcttgttggtggctccactaggatcccgagggtgcagcagctcctgcaggatttcttcaacgg 
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_ , ctcctcct 

gttggatgttacccctcmctctcggwggagactgctggtggtgtcatgaccgtcttgatcccaaggaa^ 

gagcaggtcttctccacctactctgacaaccagcctggtgtgctcatccaggtttatgagggtgagaggaccag^ 

tgctgggcaagtttgagctctctggaatccctcctgctcccaggggtgttccacagatcactgtttgcttcgacattga^^ 

?att 



ctacgcctacaacatgcgcaacaccatcaaggatgagaagatcgcctcgaagctcxcggcagcggacaagaagaagatcgaggatg<^ 



cagcggtgctggccccaagatcgaggaggtcgactaa 
>20899OsCATA 

atggatccttgcaagttccggccgtcgagctcgttcgacacgaagacgacgacgacgaacgcgggagctccggtgtggaacgacaacga 

ggcgctgacagtggggcccagggggccgatcctcctcgaggactaccacctgatcgagaaggtggcgcacttcgcccgggagcgcatc 

ccggagcgcgtggtccacgcccgcggcga:tc«gccaagggcttcttcgagtgcacccacgacgtcaccgacatcacctgcgc^ 

<x:tccggtccc«gggcgcccagaccc(xgtcatcgtccgcttctccaccgtcatccacgagcgcggcagcccgg 

cgcgcgggttcgccgtcaagttctacacccgcgagggc»actgggacctcctcggcaacaacttccccgtcttcttcatccgcga 
caagttccccgacgtcatecacgccttcaagccca^ 

ccgagagcctccacaccttcttcttcctcttcgacgacgtcggcatccccaccgattaccgccacatggacggcttcggcgtca^ 

accttcgtcacccgcgacgccaaggccaggtacgtcaagttccactggaagcccacctgcggcgtcagctgcttgatggacgacgaggc 

cacgctcgtcggcggcaagaaccacagccacgccacwaggacx:tctacgactccatcgccgccggcaacttccccgagtggaagctgt 



gctccggcccg^gggcgcctcgttctcaaccgcaacgtcgacaacttcttcaacgagaacgagcagctggcgttcgggccggggctggt 

ggtgccggggatctactactccgacgacaagatgctgcagtgcagggtgttcgcgtacgccgacacgcagcgctacaggctggggccaa 

actacctgatgctgccggtgaacgcgcccaagtgcgcccaccac^caaccactacgacggcgccatgaacttcatgcaccgggacgag 

gaggtggactactacccatcgcgccacgcgccgctccgccacgcgccgccgacgcccatcacgccgcgccccgtggtggggaggagg 

cagaaggcgacgatacacaagcagaacgacttcaagcagcccggggagaggtacaggtcgtgggcgccggatagacaggagaggttc 

atcccccttcgccggcgagtcgcgcaccccaaggtctccxictgagctccgcgccatctgggtcaactacctctcccagt^ 
gggggtgaagattgcgaataggctcaacgtgaagccaagcatgtga 

>22020 OsPN22020 

ccacgcgtccggacggtggcctcggcgcgcgacctcaagaacgtcaactggcgcaacggcgacctcaagccctacgccgtcgtgtgga 

tcgacgacggcgccaagtgctccacccgcgtcgacctcgacaacgccgacaaccccacctgggatgacaagctcaccgtccctctcccg 

ccctccacccgcctcgacgacgccgtcctctacctcgacgtcgtccacgccaacgccaccgacggcgtcaagcccctcgtcggcte^ 

gcgcctcccgctccgcgacgtcctcgccgacaccggcataggcgcccgagcctcccgctccctccgcctcaagcgcccctccggcc^^ 

ccccatggacgcctcgaagtccgcgtcgccgtccgcgagccxaagcgctactacgacccctcgccggcgtaccctgctccctaccacca 

gcagacgaaccgtgacccciacgcctacggtaacactacaactggtggctatggctatgcctatggcggtacccctttcctataa 
>22154 OsPN22154 



ggctcgtccccgacctcgacgggtgcgccttcacgggatctgtggacgtctccgtcgacgtcacggcgcccaccaggttcctcgtgctcaa 
cgccgccgagctcgaggtctcccccgggggcgtccagttcaagccccatggcgccgagcaggagctgcacccagcggaggttaccaat 



acaagatgcatggcttctacagaagtgtgtatgaactcaatggggagaagaagaacatggcggtaacccagtttgaacctgctgacgcaag 
gcgttgttttccttgttgggatgagcc»tcttttaaggctatattcaaaattactctagaagttccgtctgagaccgttgcattgtca 



gttcgactatgtggaagctttcaccactgatggcactagggttcgtgtttacactcaagttggcaagagtgcccagggaaagtttgcactaga 
ggttgctgtgaagacactggtcctcttcaaggagtattttgctgtgccatacccactcccaaaaatggacatgattgccattcctgatttt^ 
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gcagttgtggtagcccatgaattagctcaccagtggtttggaaatcttgtgacgatggagtggtggacacacctatggcttaacgagggttttg 



atgcccttgcagggtc^ccaattgaggtcgacgtaaatcacgttgatgaaatagatgaaatatttgatgcte 
ctgctgttattcggatgctgcaaagctatcttggggctgaaactmcagaaatctctggccgcatacatcgaaaagto 



.cc 



aSc^a^— 



gagggtcacttggatgcattattgagaggtacacttttaactg^^ 

ttaacatcmgtggaagatagagaaacaccactactcxctccagatgttcgaaaggcggcatatgttgctttgatgcagacagtgaacaa^^^ 
aaaragagccggctatgaatcactattgaagatctataaagaa^^ 

cctgatcctgatgttgttegtgatacactggactt^^ 

gcgggacatgaggtggcatggacatggttgaaggaaaagtgggactacatttcagacaccttctetggaactcttctcacctaWcgmia 
ccaccgtctcaccgctgcgcaccgatgaaatgggcgacgacgcggaggagttcttcaagagcaggacgaaggccaacatcgcgaggac 
ggtgaagcagagcatcgagagagtgaggatcaatgccaaatgggtggagagcaccagggccgaggctaacctgggcaatgtcctcaag 

ga3.aCltClC3.CgcLCCHCtga *"*" 

>22823 OsPN22823 



aaggtgccgctgtteagcttgttccggtacgc^gaccgcctcgacgtgctgctgatggttgtcggcacggtgggcgcgctcggcaacggc 
atetcgcagcccctcatgacggtcct^^ 



cattcttcgacacagagatgacaactggtgaagcagtttctagaatgtctagtgataccctcctaattcaaggtgctcttggtgagaae^^ 
gaagcttgtagaactgttatcaagcttcatcggtggcmatcatagcattcactagaggatggcttctcactcttgtcatgctaacatc^ 



gaacagaccattggatcmtaagaacagttgtgtccttcaatggtgagaagaaagcgatagcaatgtaccgtaattttataaag^^ 
aggctactattgaggaaggcattatcactggttttggcatgggctctgtcatgtgcgtcgtatttggcagctatggattagccttctggt^^ 



ccac 



tgctttttatggcctccattaaagataacataatatatggtaaaaaagatgcaacgcttgaagagatcaagagagcagcggagcttgcaaate 
cagrtaacttcattgacaagttacca^ 



ggcactaaatagaatgatggtagaaagaaccacactcgttgtcgctcatcgtttgagcactgtgaggaatgttgattgcatcacagtcgtccg 

caaaggaaaaatagttgaacaaggtcctcatgatgcactggtgaaggatcccgatggagcttactcccagctaattaggctacaagagactc 

atcgtgatgaaaggcataaactaccagattccagatcaaaaagtactagtttgtcattcagacgatcaagaactaaagattttctcagcaagag 

caacaggtattecttcaagagccccttaggattgcctgttgatatacatgaggatggaatgacaagcgaacaacaaaaggttgaccactctga 

cagtaaggccattaaaaaaacaccatttggacggcmttaatcttaataagccagaagtgccagttcttttgttaggttctatagcagcate 



gccatagc 
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ttttgcggcagattggaggcttgcactgatcatcacttgtgtaattccmagtgggtgcacagggctatgctcaagttaag^ 
cagtgaagaatctaaggagatgtatgaggatgcaaa^gttgcgg^^ 

agaaaagagtggtggcaatatacaacaagaaatgtgaagctttaagaaaacagggaattcgaagcggaatcgttggagggattggc 

tttctcaaacttgatgttatatctgacttacggtctttgcttctatgttggtgcaaagttcgtaagtcagggaaaaactactttttcagatgttttcaaa 
gttttcmgctttagttttggcagccgttggtgtttcgcag 

tagtattatcgatcggaagtctaggattgattcaagtagcgacgagggagcgataatggaaaacgtcactggcagcattga^ 
agtttcaagtacccatcacgccctgatgttcaaatattcagtgactttaccttgcacattccttcccaaaagaccatagcacttgttggagaaagc 



ac 



gacacagtggtaggtgagaaaggggtgcaactatctggtgggcaaaaacagagggtagcaattgcaagggccatcctaaaggaccctaa 
gatactgctacttgatgaggcaaccagtgctctagatgcagaatcagaacgtgttgttcaagatgcattggatcgagtcatggto^ 
taccattgtagtggcacaccgcctctccacaatcaaaggggctgatatgattgcagtcctcaaggaaggaaaaattgcagaaaaaggaaag 



>22825 OsPN22825 



gctcatcatgaagctcgcctacctcatcgaacaacaatctgacagagaagaattcttgaagctctgcaagaggattgagtacaccattaggg 
cctggtatcatctccagmgatgatatgatggaactamgctcttwgaccctgttcatggtgcccaaaaactgcaacagca 



agcttgctcattctggacaatatctgctgaatcttccc^tcaaagttgatgaagcaaagttagataacaaacttttgt^^ 
ccatcacgacaacetaccggagttctcagataagtatgtcat^^ 



aaagacagattccaagaagaatgatgatctagtt 
>29041 OsPN29041 



tcttcggaggaaactgatgcmggaggaagctagattggcaatcgagcaagtagtgatcccaaaaggtgaaagcgtgcagctactga:^ 



gatgacatggac 
>29076 OsPN29076 



acatatcgctgcgactgmggaacctgtatggccttctcgataccattgtttaacatgtcatgagacttatctcatatctacagagtttgagg 



aaggaaaaagattcccttgaatgtagctctgtcattgaaccgtccagtgacagaaaattgatgcaatgcccatatgactttgaagaaatttgca 

gaaagttcgtcacaaatgattcgaacaaggagacagtaaagcagattggacttaatgggtccaatggagttccatcatttgtgccttcacctgc 
attttttcttgaacctgcaattglacaaagtcaaaacmgaaa^ 



acccctgataatacttctggtgaggaagcacattctacaaMggcaagccaacacgattgctagctgttaatggggggttggttTO 



ctgagagcctcaaagtgtcagcaaataagaaggcgttcatgg 
>29077 OsPN29077 

gttgaagctcagaagaaaattgaagctgcaattcggcagaaaggtattgatgaaaactgggaggctgccttggagcacaaccctgaagcat 
ttgctcgagtggttatgctgtatgtggacatggaagtcaatggtgtacctttgaaggCQtttgttgacagtggagcacaatcaactatcatate^ 
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aaaagctgtgcxgaacgttgcgggttgcttaggctgcttgatcagcgatatagaggtgttgcta^ 

gaatacatgtagccccaataaagattggccatgtottctatccttgttcattcacag^ 

tgctgcggaaacatcagtgcataattgacttaaaagacaatgttcttagagtaggaggtggtgaggt^ 

catcccttcacatatacgtgatgaagagaaactatcgaagctagcatctctcagccaaggagctgctgg^ 

aagactcctgatgcgccaccacgagctcctactacag 

aaagtcacgaaactggtggaacttggattcgaccgggcatccgtaatccaagctctcaagttgttc^ 
>29084 OsPN29084 



aatatgcttatccgtgatcctacaaagagatttactgctcacgaggttctctgtcatccatgg^ 
attgattctgctgttttgtcaaggctgaaacacttttctgcaatgaacaagctcaagaagatggcmgaggg^^ 



agggtgggctcagatctaatggaaccagaaatrcaggcttt^ 
cttagcagctactttgcacatgaataaactggagagggaggaaaactt^ 

accattgatgagctctcgcaagcctgcgaacagtttggccmctgatgttcatcttgaggatatgatcaaagat^ 
acaaattgattacagcgagtttgccgcgatgatgagaaagggcaatgctggtggagccaatgctggtggagtcactt^ 



>29086 OsAAB53810 

atgacgctggtgaagattggtccgtggggcggaaatggagggtcagctcaggacatcagtgtgccacccaagaag^^ 
atctacagctcagatgcaatcagatccattgccttcaactara^ 

aagcacctctacagagattaaactgggctcctctgagcagatcaaggagamctggaacccatggcccagtctatgato^ 
cacctatcttaagattgtgacaagtgctaataatacatacgaggctggagtcccaaatggaaaggaattcagcattccac 
ccatgtcgttggattctttggaaggtctggaacgcttatcgacgcaattggcatctacgtccacccttga 
>29098 OsPIP2a 

at gggg a aggacgaggtgatggagagcggcggcgccgccggcgaattcg^ 

tgatcgacgcggcggagctggggtcgtggtcgctgtaccgcgccgtcatcgccgagttcatcgccacgctg^ 

ggccacggtgatcgggtacaagcaccagacggacgc^ 

tctcgtgggcgttcggcggcatgatcttcatcctggtctactgcaccgccggcatctccggcgggcacatcaacccggcggt^^ 

gctcttcctggcgcgcaaggtgtccctggtccgcgccatcctctacatcgtggcgcagtgcctcggcgccatc^ 

aatgcgttcccaaacgcctacttcaacagg^cggggg^ 

ccgagatcatcggcaccttcgtgctcgtctacaccgtcttctccgccaccgaccccaagcgcaacgcccgcgacto^ 
gcgccgctgccaatcggcttcgccgtgttcatggtccacrt^ 

cggagcggccgtcatcttcaacaacgagaaggcgtggcacaaccattggatcttctgggtcggcccgttcgtcggcgccgcc^^^ 

gttctaccaccagtacatcctccgggccggcgccatcaaggccctcggctccttcaggagcaacgcgtga 

>29113 0sPN29113 

tgcaaagtttcatatattgacgcaattcttgggacaac^ 
agccaggcacaacgttagtgatgtccaagaaaggtgtccc^^ 



gataa 
>29115 OsPN29115 

gtctccttcccttactccccacggccggccgcgttggctgcaggcgctcgggcctcgcgggtte^ 

gggcaccagcggcttatggggtcgttgactaacacccaggggctcaggtttggagtggttgtggcacggttcaatga 

gctactgcagggagctcttgagacatttgagagatottccgtcaaaaaagaaaatataacagttctaagtgttcctggca 

tgcggcacaaaagcttgggaagtctggaaagmgatgccaattttgtgcattggcgctgtgcattcagaggtg^^ 

tgttgcaaactctgctgcttcaggtgtactgtctgctggattgtctgctgagatcccatgcatatttgg 

ggctctaaatcgtgctggtggtaaggctggaaacaagggagctgaagccgctctaactgcaatcgagatggcctcgctgttccagcato 
ctggcctga 
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>29116 0sPN29116 

ggaaggaagcctgttgcggcccaacattacaacaagggtgataaagatggaacaagcactggcagccgatgcacttctgttgcatgggta 

ccggagcgtgaaggaatctttgttgttagccattctgatggaaatctgtatgtgtacgataaatgcaaagatggaaacactgagtgtacattcc 
cagctaiaaaggatccggctcagttaatgamcacatgcaaagtecagra^ 

tcaacgccatctcctttcaccagatggagcatatttagcaart^ 

tatttggtgggaaaagttattatggtgcactattg^gttgcacatggagctcggatggcaaatatctgttgactggtggtgaagat^^ 

aggtatggagcatggatgacagaaagatagtcgcgtgggg 

>29117 0sPN29117 

atgctggtgcagcgcagggacggcgacacgggtccggccgtcaggctcagggtctcccacggcgcctccttccgcgacgte^ 

cggcgcactccaccttcggtgaattgaagggggtccttacccaggcaactggcgtagagcctgaaaggcagaggctc^ 

aggagaagagtgacaatgagttcctgcatacagctggggtcaaggatggagcaaa^^ 

gagcagagggccgagccagtaattatggatgagagcatgatgaaggcttgtgaggctgttggccgtgtaagagctgaagttgacagactct 
ctgccaaggtatgtgatttggagaagag^gtgtttgcagggagaaagattgaggataaagattttg^tgtcttgacggagcttctta 



cgttggataagctgaaggcaagaaatgccaatcccttcagcgatcaaaacaaatc^ 
8 29U8 Q^^fn^*"^ 

acctcctcaggagatcagcagatggtgacggtggcggagaggttcccgcgggaggtgagctcggaggcggtgttccggtgcgtgcggc 
tggggccggtegaccaggccgaggcggaggtcgcgtaccagacggccgtcagcatcggcggccacgtgttcaagggcatcctgcacg 



gcaccgccgcggccggcgaggcaggctccggcggcggcggcaacatcatcgtgtcatcggctgtggtgatggacccgtacccgacgc 

ccgggccctacggcgcgttccccgccggcacgccattcttccacggccacccgcggccetea 

>29119 0sPN29119 

atggagttcgaggcggacggcgcccggtggccggagccgcgaggcgacgctgccggggcgccgccgctggagcgtggcgatgcgc 
ctteccctcgcttcgattcgtctcgtgccctaagattgctgagagagcttggctca^^ 

tatcamctgaaacatgatgatcctgtggttgttaatcaatccatagctagtgggacaaatttatttgctgctgtattggaagagatgacactt^ 



gtctgtcccagttgctactaaactgmgctgtaaagttcattgaaacatggatcctgtgtttcgcacctcaatccaaaagtgaccggatgcagc 
caactgaaggaaggaacaggaggttgtttgatagttcaagattatctcaattccatcccagccttaaccctgctgttctegaagctgatgcaaa 



aagaatagacctgtttactacgaacgcatoctgccagtgctacttggtmgaccctagtttggaggttgcaaaaggagctca^^ 
gcggtattccctgaaaacagcttttttagggtttctaaggagtccttgccaggcaatgattgagtccaaggatactctggtaaggcagcttcgtg 



gaaccttcaacgttggatatgccttacggagatgttagtcgga 
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Figure 16 (Example 9) 

>20215 Os008938-3209 

atgtcgcctgctgaggcatcgcgtgaggagaatgtgtacatggcaaagcttgccgagcagg 



cggagggcatcgtggaggatcatctcttctattgagcagaaggaggagagccgtgggaatgaggcatatgt^ 
gtagcaggattgaaactgagctcagcaagatctgtgatggtatccttaagcttctggattcc^ 



actcttgtggcatacaagtctgcccaggatattgc^^^ 

tgttctactatgagatactgaactcaccagaccgtgcttgcaaccttgcaaagcaggcgttcgacga^ 
cgaggagtcttacaaggacagcaccttgatcatgcaacttc^ 
cgagatcaaggaagcagcgaagcctgaaggagagggccactaa 
>20254 OsPP2A-2 

atgagcagcccccatggcggcctcgacgaccagatcgagcgretcatgcagtgcaagcccctcc^ 

cgagaaggcaaaagagaUttgatggaggagagcaacgttcaacctgtaaagagtcctgttacaatatgtggtgatattca^ 

tgaccttgcagaactgttccgaatcggtggaaagtgcccagatacaaactacttgmatgggagattacgtggato^ 

aactgtcacgcttttggtggctttaaaggttcg^ 

atggattctatgacgagtgcttaaggaagtacgggaa^ 

gttgagtcagaaatattttgcctgcatggtggattatcgccatccattgagacacttgataacatac 
catgaagggcccatgtgtgatcttctgtggtctgate^^ 
aggatatatcagagcagttcaaccataccaataatttaagart^ 
gcaaaaagttgttaccatatttagtgcarc 

cattcatccagtttgagccagccccaagaaggggagagccagatgtaactcgtagaacacctgactatttcct^ 
>20311 OsCAA90866 

atggtcgaggtggaggaagfcagcaacaagatgcaggtgcagatgcg^ 
cctcccgctccccgccctcttcgacaaggcgtcccacctccactccctcgcctccagctcctcccto^ 
ggtegacctgctgcggcggtgcgacgagatggtcag^ 
cctcaaatarctactcgtaccgtactacct^ 

gatcatttgaaggaattcatttctatctgtgaagcactggagcttatatcagaggatgagcttgaaatatctaggcagaagaa^ 
tggcaaatcgaagagcacagaaggttgcacggttcaagcgccaaaaggctgcagaaacaaagctctagaatcaaggagaggaaagaaa 



ggttagctactatctcattggctctatcgaaggcmgaccttcttgacatgttaaagaaggaagaagaaatcgtt^ 

aagcgaaggatggtaatgcamgctcgtgaaatgcttgatgaac^ 

accatactccaaaccagctgatccaatcacttgtgcaac^^ 

tgccaacgatgagcatagaagaagctggcttacg^gagatgaaaatgatggagaaatggcaagaaagaactgccaagatgattcaaga 



tggaaggacgataaccctcgtggtgcaggcaacaagaagctcactccctgtggctaa 
>20618OS011994-D16 

atgttcgggcgcgcgccgaagaagagcgacaacaccaagtactacgagatcctgggggtccccaagaccgcctcccaggacgaccto^ 
agaaggcgtaccgcaaggccgccatcaagaarcaccccgacaagggc^^ 

ggtattgagtgacccggagaaacgtgaaatctatgaccaatatggtgaagatgccctcaaggaaggaatgggtggaggcggatccc^^ 

gatccaWgacatcmtcatcattctttggaccttcttttggtggtggtggcagcagcaggggcagaaggcaaaggaggggagaggat^^^ 

atccatccgcttaaggtttctctagaagatcWacaatg 

aagggttccaagtctggtgcttccatgaggtgcccaggttgccaggggtctggcatgaaaatcaccatccgc^ 

acagcagatgcagcagccttgcaatgagtgtaaggggactggagagagcattaatgagaaggatcgctgcccaggctgcaagggcgag 

aaggttattcaggagaagaaggttctggaggttcacgttgagaaggggatgcaa^ 
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ggcgcctgate^gttacgggagacattgtattcgtcctccagcagaaggaccactccaagttcaaaaggaagggcgatgatctc 

gtg 

:att 



>21639 OsORF020300-223 



a^tcccgctccctgccctcttcgacaaggcgtcccacctccac^ 



— *ata,cca.t 
ggcaaatcgaagagcacagaaggctgcacggttcaagcgcca^ 



aaaagaaaggcaagcgaaggatggtaatgcatttgctcgtgaaatgcttgatgaacgtacaaaaaaggctgaagcatggcaccataatgct 
gccaaccgtgcaccatattccaagccagctgatccaatcacttgtgcaacamgctoaagatgtcattgaaggtaga 
cawtgagcacaaacaccagccgctgatatttggccctgcaagtcttgttggtggaggactaa^ 
aagtttt^cagccaagttacaggttgccaacgatgagcatagaagaagctggcttacgtgagatgaaaatgatggagaa^^ 



aagcaagagcatgggatgactggaaggacgataaccctcgtggtgcaggcaacaagaagctcactcc^^ 
>23045 OsPN23045 



atggcggccatatcttcgcttco 



cttcgcggcactgcgccgggccgccgactgcaggccgtcgacggcggcggcggcggcgggggcg 



cca 
ica 
acc 



ggaagagtgggctcgttcccagaatggtaattcmagttgagttttcatccaaagatggagaaatagaggccattctgaaagatatttcagaa 
agggcccagggtaagggaagcttcagctacagccggttcmgcagttggcttgttccgtttgcttgagcttgcaaatg^^ 



,„ . L - w caaaatcgaatgaagctgtt 

acgaaatttgacgggagtctcaattccatgaggcattaa 

>23186 0sAAG46136 

atgggttctgaaggaccttctggtgttaccgttcacgttactggattcaagaagttccatggagtcgctgag^ 



tggtccgttgtatgaagtgtttgaatcagccatc^ 

acagtggcacaacaagRttteccctt2agaatcaapotnttanfcra!>fT^ta^t^^r»^^^^» — ♦ — . 



ttcgatgtggcgccttcggatgacgctggtcgattcgtatgcaactatgtctattaccaatctcttaggtt. 



cgcagaacagcgcggtatcaagtc 



gcacagtaa 
>23225 OsPN23225 



atggagaaggaicaccagcccgtcatcagcttgcgccccggcggcggcggcggcggcccccgccccggccgcctcttctw 
tegccgccgccgcctccggctccggcgacttgctccgcte^^ 

gcgtgttcgctatacaagagatcaacttetcgagctgcgtgagatcgttgacatacctgaggccatcttaattaagcaagagatt^^ 
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agacagataaccgtgactggcgtgcacgcacggttcaacctccggcagctaatgaagagaagtcctgggacaacattcgtgaagctaaag 

cagcacatgcttcaagtggtcggcaacaagagcaagttaacaggcaggatcaattaaaccaccagtttgcttcaaaagctcaggttggccc 

gactcctgctcttalcaaggctgaggtaccttggtcagctagaagaggcaatctctcagagaaagatagagtcctgaaaacagtgaaaggta 

tactaaacaaactgacaccggagaaatttgatctactcaagggccaactaatggaatctggaattaccactgctgatattctaaaggatgttatt 
tctctealamgagaaggctgtttttgagcccaccttctgto^ 

ggaagaaccaggtggcaaagagattacgxtcaagcgcgtgctgttgaacaattgtcaggaagcamgaaggcgctgagagcctaaggg 



, . .. , . „ - — w ^ ogaaatatccg 

tctaattggtgagctacttaagcaaaagalggtacctgaaaa^^ 

gcttgccctgaagaggaaaacgttgaggctatttgtcagttcttcaatacaattggtaaacagcttgacgagaaeccaaaatctcgtcgaato 
atgatacctacttcattcagatgaaggagttaacaacaaaccttcagttggcaccacgtctgaggtttatggttcgtg^ 



ggggcaacaggactcacgaggaatggccgtaatgcaccaggtggtcctctt 

gggatgatgcctgggatgcctggaacacctggtatgcctggatcaagaaagatgcctggaatgcctgggttagataatgataactgggaa^ 
ttc^cgttctaaatcaatgccaagaggcgactctcttcgtaaccagggtccgttgcttaataagccatcatctattaacaag 
actccaggcttcttcctcatggaagtggagcactaattggtaagagtgctcttttgggcagtggtggtccaccatctcgccctt^^ 
gctagtrccactcatacaccagctcaaactgcaccatcaccaa^ 

cgg^ttc^atgagatgccagctgcagttcagaagaagacggtatcccttcttgaagagtattttggcatacgtattctggatgaagcacaa 



tccccttgttaggctgctggagcatctgcacaccaagaaaatmc^^ 

gaagatattggtattgaccttcctctagctccagccttgmggtgaagttgttgcacgactgagmgtcgtgtagcttgagcmgaag 

ggagattctaaaagcagtggaggatacatacttccgcaaaggaatttttgatgctgtcatgaaaaccatgggtggaaactcttcaggtcaggc 

tatcttgagctcgcatgctgtggtaatcgacgcctgcaacaaacttctgaaataa 

>23266 OsAAK63900 

atggcaggtgctcctcgaggactagttctcxtcggcgtttgtgccgtcttgatggcggtcgccgtcggcggagaggcggc^ 



aacggcaacggcgagtacgagagcaaggccactggaaagctcgacggcaccggtgccttcagcgtcccccttgacgccgacctccaca 

gctccgactgcatcgctcagctccacagcgccaccaacgagccatgccccggccaggagccatccaagatcgtgccaatgtcggaggg 
cacctttgctgccgtcgccggcaagacccactaccgatcggcgtt^ 

gaccacttccacaagaagccggtgccacccaagccggagccaaagccggagccacccaagcccaagcctgagccggagcacccattc 



caagccgcagcctgcgccagagtaccacaaccctagccctccggcgaattaa 
>23268 OsPN23268 

gtgctggagacgctgatcggcggtgaccacttctcggaggaggaggcggaggcgacgctgcggctgctgctggaggaggagaacgag 



itgataggctg 

ctgcgtccgggtcgacgggctcgatgacgccgtcgacattgtcggca^^ 

tccaccatcctcgccgccgcggcgggtgccaaagtcgccaagcaagggagcagagctagctcgtcggcctgcggcagcgccgatgg^^ 



gaaaataaagacagmtcaatatccttggtcctctcttaaatccagcaa 

aagatggctaaggcagctcagaaatttggaatgaagagagcattggttgtccattcgaagggtttggatgaaataagcccacttgggcctgg 
atatatccttgatgtcacaccaagaaagattgaaaaaatgctcttcgatccattggattttggtataccccgctgcacgctggaagatctaaaag 



- - „ „ , Q gccateaacacactt 

gaatcctggataaagatttccaatgtaagtacttctgataattaa 
>24162 OsPN24162 

atggccatgaagggacccggcctcttctccgacattggcaagagggccaaggatctgctcaccaaggactacacctatgaccagaagctg 
accgtctcxjaccgtcagctcctccggagtgggcctcacttccacagctgtgaagaaaggggggctttatactcttgatgtcagctcagtttac 
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aagtacaagagtactctcgtcgatgtcaaagtggacacagaatctaatatctctactactttgactgtgtttgatgtccttccatccacaaagctt 



tgtatatcaccttgatgataagcagaaatcctctgtt^ 

tgtacaaggttgaccccgagacagctgtgaaggcaaggctcaacaacactggaaagcttgctgctcttctccagcatgaggttaaacccaa 



>24775 OsCAA33838 

atggcgagttccgttttctctcggttttctatatacttttgtgttcttctattatgccatggttctatggcccagctatttaatcccagcacaaacccat 
ggcatagtcctcggc^ggaagttttagggagtgtagatttgatagactac^^ 

acct 



ttgcactcccagctggtgttgcacattggttctacaatgatggtgatgcacctattgttgccgtatatgtttatgacgtaaaca 



ctctgggcaaaacatattcagcggatttggtgttgagatgctaagtgaggctttaggcatcaacgcagtagcagcaaagaggctacagagc 

caaaatgatcaaagaggagagatcatacatgtgaagaatggccttcaattgttgaaaccgactttgacacaacagcaagaacaagcacaag 

cacaagatcaatatcaacaagttcaatacagtgaacgacagcaaacatcttctcgatggaacggattggaggagaacttttgcacgatcaag 
gtgagagtaaacattgaaaatcctagtcgtgctgattcato^ 

cttaacctcatccaaatgagcgctaccagagtaaacctataccagaatgctattctctcgccgttctggaacgtcaatgctcata^ 
atgattcaagggcgatctcgagtt(^gtcgttagtaactttggaa^ 



agggaaaaactcagtattccgtgccttgc^agttgatgtagtcgctaatgcgtatcgcatctcaagggagcaagcccgaagcc^^ 



gtaa 

>26645 OsPN26645 



atggcgacgcggctgctgtgttggacggcgctcctcctccccatcatcgccgccaccgccgccgcctcgccgcttcccgaggcgtgcccg 



gggatgaggtaacattggcgaaggccattactcttcttcacatgaaca^ 
cacaagaatgcaagrcaaattttgagatattagcatctttgttcc^^ 

atcaagatatgggattcatggtmccaacactatttctcttgaattcaactatgcgagtgcggtatcatggaccacggactgttaagtccctggc 

tgctttctaccgtgatgtttcaggmcgatgmcaatgacgtcagaggccgtgctacattcagtagatggtattgagcttaagaaggatgctga 

acaggaaaattgtccattctggtgggcacgctcaccggagaaaatacttcagcaggatacttatctagcactggcaactgcatttgtaate^ 

aggttactgtatcttctcmccaaagataggttccttcgccaaacgggcgtggaggaggcatactctttttoxaaacttggtgggtgt^ 

atatttcttcacctaccttgaacaagcaagacacaaattctttaggttatacccttcgaagcgagggaatttacaggaaggggccaggaatgc 

cactgcttgggcttccaagtcattagcatccgtctcaatcggagaaccaagcactattggaaggacaaactctacaaatgagctaagataa 
>29883 OsPN29883 

ccacgcgtccgctgtcgcctctgctcctcctcc^ 

cgccggagttcaccctgtgtgggactgggagcggcggcggcgtcggaggcaatggacgcttcgtcggtggcgctctacggccagctca 
aggctgctcaaccattcttcttgttagctgggcctaatgtgattgaatcagaggagcatgtcctgaagatggcaaaacacatcaaaggcatca 
caacxaagcttggtctgccacttgtgttcaagtccagcmgataaagcaaatcgtacatcatcaaaatccttccgtggtcctggtctggaggaa 



gagtggccgacatcatacaaattccagctttcttctgtcgccagactgatcttctagtggctgctgccaagactggaaaaattatcaacatcaa 
gaaaggacaattctgtgctccttctgrtatggccaactctgcagagaaaat^ 

caccatgWggctacaatgatctaattgttgatccaaggaattttgagtggctgagagaagctaattgtccagttgtagctgatgtaacgcatgc 
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ttgctgtcggagttgatggtattttcatggaggtacatgatgatcccttgaacgcaccttgtgatggcccaactcaatggccactgcgcaatttg 
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